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FLOWN BIRDS. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





Coup we but know where henceforth they abide, 
Whose carols from our garden trees have died— 
We, who but feel the season grow unkind, 

That they have left behind! 


Here are their nests, their falling, wind-racked 
nests, 
Despised homes, whose builders now are guests 
In some bright alien land we never saw, 
Some clime that breathes no flaw. 


They in their flight wake the light sleeper, Spring ; 
In frostless groves they stir their wings and sing ; 
Green boughs and waving meadows green are 
theirs, 
To haunt in happy pairs. 


Who marks their flittings amid gloesy leaves ? 

Who bids them welcome under friendly eaves ? 

What names in mellow tongues, to us unknown, 
Do they henceforward own ? 





We have no pr e, nor brance they ; 

Let be. Grief crosses not their blessed way. 

Be glad they know not of our waning year 
And storms that gather here. 


GENEVA, O. 
IN THE GRAVEYARD OF A SEA- 
PORT TOWN. 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY. 





In this sequestered place, 
Remote from noises rude, 
Lie some, in death’s embrace, 
Who looked on Nature's face 
In her most tavage mood ; 


Whose reckless barks were blown 
Within the silent seas 

Of either polar zone, 

And who to men made known 
The mysteries of these ; 


Who laughed the storms to scorn ; 
Crossed and re-crossed the “ line,” 
Cancer and Capricorn, 
And doubling cold Cape Hope 
Saw Southern icebergs shine. 


These all were heroes bold, 
Men of the Viking blood! 

Nay, one of finer mold, 

Keen-eyed as these and bold 
Hath hero-claim as good. 


She knew the storm’s refrain ; 
She walked the slippery deck ; 

In the fierce hurricane 

She felt the timbers’ strain ; 
She saw the sinking wreck. 


She sailed to many a port 
Where despot will was law ; 
Viewed many a frowning fort, 
Heard tyranny's retort, 
And swarthy races saw. 


Could such experience be 

Nor hardship’s harshness bring? 
Nay, tenderest heart kept she 
And truest sympathy 

For every suffering thing. 


She was a childless wife, 

Whom others’ children loved ; 
For kind deeds filled her life, 
And she, through scenes of strife, 

Like a Madonna moved. 


Her youth had gone away’; 

Yet hearts with grief were wrung, 
And tears flowed fast that day, 
Wher here we laid her clay, 

Because her heart was young. 


Afar from earth’s uproar, 
Asif avoiding it 
Alike on sea or shore, 


The | Independent | 





Near those she knew before 
She #leeps on as is fit. 


Her house in ruins lies, 
Buried beneath these sands ; 
But Jet us still our sighs, 
Because she occupies 
Ge The house not made with hands, 
TAUNTON, Mass, 
Se cain Rtnaeocmenamees 


LITURGICAL ENRICHMENT OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK. 


BY THE REY. C. 0. TIFFANY. 





Amone@ the subjects which come up for 
the consideration of the General Conven- 
tion of the P. E. Church, now assembled in 
Philadelphia, none can be of more interest 
to those within that communion or without 
it than the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Book of Common Prayer. There is 
much thought now given to the subject of 
worship among all denominations of Prot- 
estants. The Reformed Churches have long 
eeased to be merely Protestant in their 
rejection of Roman Catholic dogmas, aud 
reached their constructive point in theology 
and practical discipline generations since. 
But inthe matter of worship, it 1s during 
the last generation that we have seen the 
greatest advance. The non-liturgical com- 
munions are at present looking steadily 
forward to some sort of liturgy; and in the 
Episcopal Church there has been so marked 
a development in matters of ritual as to 
give rise to a distinct party, called Ritual- 
ists. Responsive services are not now un- 
common in the cities in Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational and Methodist churches. The 
Reformed (Dutch) Church is making fuller 
use of the liturgical forms she has always 
possessed. The older formularies of the 
Church of Scotland contained in the Prayer 
Book of John Knox and other sources, are 
being re-edited, and new attempts at the 
compilation of service books are nothing 
strange to-day. Any serious attempt of 
one influential denomination to revise or 
improve its form of worship has thus its 
bearing upon all, and cannot fail to be of 
universal] interest. 

The Joint Committee of twenty-one, con- 
sisting of seven bishops, seven presbyters 
and seven laymen, were appointed at first 
instance on motion of the Rev. Wm. R. 
Huntington, D.D., by the General Conven- 
tion of 1880, to consider and to report 
whether the changed conditions of the 
national life do not demand ‘‘ certain altera- 
tions in the Book of Common Prayer in the 
direction of liturgical enrichment and in- 
creased flexibility of use.” This committee 
comprised representatives not only of the 
various orders in the Church—bishops, 
priests and laymen—but also of all shades 
of opinion in the Church, high, low and 
broad. Its full action, according to the re- 
port before us, was to resolve—first, that 
‘no alterations should be made touching 
either statements or standards of doctrine” ; 
and second, that ‘‘they would be guided by 
those principles of liturgical construction 
and ritual use which had made the Prayer 
Book what it is.” In our opinion these 
provisions were most wise. They limited 
the consideration of the Committee strictly 
to the question in hand, and forestalled the 
objection, which, if true, might and ought 
to have caused the rejection of the report, 
that there was a doctrinal cat in the liturgi- 
cal meal they presented. And again their 
method of procedure tended at the outset 
to coneiliate the conservative mind, which 
is sensitive to all change, in that they 
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sought not so much to put new 
cloth into the old garment, but to simply 
enlarge the ancient garb by additions from 
material equally old, which had been over- 
looked and neglected when the vestmei ¢ 
was originally made. There is a conserva- 
tive spirit fostered by the constant use of 
forms. Instead of becoming tedious they 
become dear. The associations which 
cluster around them justify the preference 
for their retention as compared with more 
modern compositions, and in themsclves 
there lie enfolded latent meanings which it 
requires a growing and long continued ex- 
perience to unfold and make apparent. 
The old prayers and canticles are thus 
prized both for their old flavor and their 
new fragrance; and no one accustomed to 
use them would willingly allow them to be 
replaced or jostled out of honorable 
place by the productions of the present 
time. Now this conservative and sensitive 
spirit had to be met by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Prayer Book and satisfied. 
They were to reproduce the old flavor in 
the new work, and give to the Church a 
manual of worship suited to present necds, 
which should own the same stately ancestry 
and be redolent of the same rich associations 
as that which, excellent in itself, had come 
to be regarded as inadequate to meet all the 
wants of the modern Church. We do not 
hesitate to say that they have been marvel- 
ously successful in the difficult task. The 
work they have accomplished could not 
have been done twenty years ago. Mr. 
Hewitt, in his discourse at the opening of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, told us that it could 
not have been built in its present size and 
solidity even at the time when it was 
started. Inventions during the period of 
its building alone made possible the pres- 
ent structure. Even so in regard to this 
Prayer Book. The study of liturgics dur- 
ing the past score of years alone has brought 
forth from the treasury of ancient liturgies 
and sacramentaries the material which enters 
into this enriched version of the Book of 
Common Prayer. What in it is new in use 
and adaptation, is, toa very great extent, 
old in composition and structure. So far as 
conservative tastes are concerned there are 
few if any causes for offense. The main 
sources of the present compilation have been 
the Holy Scriptures, the three great sacra- 
mentaries of the Western Church, known 
through Muratori’s recension and service 
books of the Church of England including 
the primers of the Tudor period. Canon 
Bright's ancient collects, together with Dr. 
Rowland Williams’s ‘‘Psalms and Litanies,” 
and Hatton’s volume, ‘‘The Daily Service” 
have been largely drawn upon. 

Again, to revert to the first resolution of 
the Committee, perusal of the enriched 
version of the Prayer Book shows that 
doctrine is left just where the Joint Com- 
mittee found it. It was not the intention 
of the Convention which appointed the 
Committee to either restrict or enlarge the 
doctrinal limite of their communion, least 
of all to compile a Prayer Book which 
should be the mouthpiece especially of any 
ecclesiastical school. In the Episcopal 
Church there are some who would like to 
have the First Book of Edward VI restered, 
containing as it does the word Mass, 
Prayers for the Departed and directions 
concerning Auricular Confession. But it 
would be impossible to adopt such a book 
now because to the great mass of church- 
men it is undesirable. Broad churchmen 
might wish a more complete following of 
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the proposed revision made in the reign cf 
William III, under direction of Arcl - 
Bishop Tillotson. The evangelical schccl 
might desire certain rubrical relaxations 
and substantial omissions contained in or 
suggested by the proposed book which ap- 
peared a hundred years ago when the 
Book of Common Prayer was as yet not 
agreed upon. But the object of the Com- 
mittee was not to gratify any partisan wish. 
It was to prepare such a book, upon the 
basis of the existing one, as should enable 
all classes of churchmen to worship to- 
gether as now, only with richer ind fuller 
utterance, and so to adapt services to the 
exigencies of modern life as to give greater 
opportunity for all to avail themselves of 
the privilege of worship. The only point 
which has struck us as at all infriaging 
present liberty, while greatly extending 
liberty in the use of services, is the new 
rubric which makes the use of the Nicene 
Creed obligatory on the four great 
festivals of the Christian year and 
Trinity Sunday. At present this creed, 
though it must be accepted, need not be 
used at all, though it ordinarily is used 
on the greater festivals. The only point 


‘which indicates an increase of ritual service 


is the rubric which permits" but does not 
enjoin an offertory anthem at the time of 
presenting the alms. This is, however, sim- 
ply a rubrical recognition of a practice 
which has established itself very generally 
in the churches of all schools of thought. 
In our next article we propose to take up 
the various offices of the Prayer Book and 
show just what has or has not been done to 
increase the richness and efficiency of the 
justly celebrated manual of worship—the 
Book of Common Prayer. Now we have 
but indicated the purpose of the Committee 
and the general scope of the report. But 
before taking leave of the subject we would 
congratulate the Committee and the General 
Convention to which they report on one 
thing, and that is the form which the report 
takes. Added or rather appended to the 
directions of the Committee is the Book of 
Common Prayer, embodying their sugges-_ 
tions and showing to the eye at a glance 
just what the Prayer Book would be if en- 
riched in its matter and arranged by its 
rubrics according to the Committee's recom- 
mendation. To one aot specially familiar 
with the Prayer Book the old and new edi- 
tion would seem to be almost identical, both 
inform and substance. There is nothing 
to startle the eye by a sense of strangeness, 
and it is only as one looks closer that he 
perceives the appearance of new matter. 
The new services which are allowed, as well 
as the modifications and curtailments of old 
services, are almost all indicated by rubrics 
and do not appear as a general rule printed 
in full. In fact the book is soarranged that 
we may use it precisely as the present book 
is used, while those who desire may avail 
themselves of its additional material and 
its rubrical relaxations. And by avoiding 
needless repetition of formularies the as- 
tonishing result is reached of a book 
containing a large increase of matter while 
itisa little diminished in size. This old 
familiar look and size of the volume will 
go far to reconcile to its use many who 
could not consent to any book which 
should not reproduce the familiar linea- 
ments of the present Prayer Buok. Had 
the Committee simply sent in the proposed 
suggestions, without embodying them in a 
book, many who will now rejoice in the 
apparent identity of the two editions would 
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have been frightened from consideration 


iched volume by the fear of radi- { 


(bout it, her ames Of, felllilke vain, and: ev 
bee ce a e wman and Manning were fe a fresh cere 


of the 
cal ant sforming innovations. 4 

Whaler may be the fate of the report 
we think the wiidle Church, is. jndebted to, 
the Committee for the admi regult of 
the labors whi¢h we. ghall proceed to, eriti- 
cise mi a on i its spetial features 
in our next artigle. To the Episeopalian it 
will seem Jike‘a@n arebitectnral enrichment 
and enlargement of the same old house, 
simply adapting it to new ‘conditions of 
life. To non-liturgical congregations it 
will come asa suggestive indication of the 
sources at their command in remodeling 
their forms of worship and of the way in 
which wisely to use them. 

Zion Protestant Ertscorpan Cuuncn, N. Y. Crry. 
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TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


BY SUSAN E. WALLAOE 
(Mas. GungeraL Lew WALLACE). 





Here is a 
poets, ‘‘the 


Wuart a peacemaker is Time! 
bust of Milton, prince of 
regicide,” whose name was once thought a 
pollution to these walls. Beneath the del- 
icate work perpetuating the features with- 
out blemish or defect, is a lyre encircled by 
aserpent holding an apple; and Macau- 
lay’s gravestone is hard by—the orator, 
poet and statesman, who ‘ran through 
each mood of the lyre, and was master of 
all.” 

I regret not having copied the compre- 
hensive epitaph of Lord Lytton, or, as he is 
best known in America, Bulwer. What 
days and nightsof pleasure we owe to his 
vari-colored creations—history, poetry, 
romance, the perfectly embodied Richlieu, 
love itself on the stage, and the magic 
mirror held up before ancient Pompeii. 
What a range of subjects! Stand before a 
shelf filled with his volumes and remember 
that besides these works completed, he 
was a member of Parliament, in good 
standing among his peers, and always a 
man of fashion and society. Whatever he 
did appeare. his best; and how gratifying 
to his lovers ‘to watch the chastening of 
his imaginings as the years changed the 
author of ‘‘Pelham” to the better man of 
**The Caxtons.” 

Through the long drawn aisle and fretted 
vault the heavy organ swell thundered 
in our ears. I think Gray’s Elegy must 
have been inspired by these strains. Its 
rich melody will outlast the marble bust of 
its author. It was Dickens who said no 
man ever went down to posterity with so 
small a volume 
Gray. 

Last, though always first, [ name the 
poet who stands alone, without equal or 
second—the glory of the human race, 
**the foremost man of all this world” — 


under his arm as Thomas 


William Shakespeare, died 1616, 
The full length statue represents him 
leaning on a pillar whereon rests a scroll 


. with the familiar lines from ‘‘ The Tem- 


pest”: 
“ The cloud capped towers,” etc., etc. 

But for the warning over his grave at 
Stratford, his ashes would have been re- 
moved to this spot long ago—the poet of 
all time who built his own monument, 
greater than mausoleum of king or prince, 
or starward-pointing pyramid. 

It is pleasant to know the shilling at the 
door of the Abbey is no longer demanded. 
It always grated on my feeling to pay for 
entering the grand old cathedral. The 
late Dean Stanley, who was devoted 
to his work and the place of it, left the 
sum of three thousand pounds in trust to 
the Dean and Chapter for establishing a 
fund for the purpose of remunerating the 
guides who conduct strangers over the 
Abbey, with the sole purpose of abolishing 
and putting an end to the payment of fees 
as at present made to such guides. In 
case Westminster Abbey shall cease to be- 
long to the National Church as now by law 
established in England, ‘which, how- 
ever,” the late Dean adds, ‘‘I think is in 
the highest degree improbable,” the fund 
thus set aside is to goto the Westminster 
Hospital. 

The funeral of the beloved and loving 
Dean was one of the most remarkable that 
ever took place in this holy shrine for pil- 
grims who have ceased their wanderings 
and have entered into their rest. Says one 
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of his friends: Many processions have been 
impressive; but the scene at Dean Stanley’s 
‘was unique. It was the most representative 
assembly ever known; and there were some 


valle; but/they’ bed nd intimated they 
would be’ Present. © Dewspapers an- 
nouneéd the funeral azone of the fashion- 
‘ble entertainments of the week, @ fortim 
coming event of peculiar interest to the 
London world. The Prince of Wales at- 
tended, and left at once for Goodwood, and 
various members of the House of Commons 
slipped out before the sad service was con- 
cluded. The splendor of the scene was 
overwhelming. The majestic building, 
the solemn gathering, the tranquil and 
beautiful service, familiar yet forever new, 
made a fit conclusion to a _ career 
almost the very crown of intellectual 
success, of a life so fortunate and so fault- 
less, a life linked to many lives, from the 
Queen on the throne to the poor patient in 
the hospital. Let me conclude this weak 
tribute to the Dean who loved Westminster 
with a reverent and ceaseless admiration 
by quoting his own words regarding it. 
‘It is more and more a witness to that one 
Sovereign Good, to that one Supreme Truth 

a shadow of a great rock in a weary land, 
a haven of rest in this tumultuous world, a 
breakwater for the waves upon waves of 
human hearts and souls which beat un- 
ceasingly around its island shores.” 

Sunday, Septemper 25th, 1881, there was 
a wail of mourning such as never before went 
up from earth to Heaven. The man of the 
people, from the people, our king of men, 
lay dead. If Love and Faith could con- 
quer death he had been saved. Through 
eighty days and nights, while like a shat- 
tered column he lay, the spirit of prayer 
brooded the world, almost a visible pres- 
ence. It stretched from sea to sea across 
the Continents, unto the ends of the earth, 
to hoary Egypt, beyond the mystic cities 
of Africa, and even into antique India. 


His lofty presence, clarion voice and 
magnetic manner drew us to him in life; 
his gallant struggle and heroic agony en- 
deared all humanity to him in death, and 
we refused to be comforted. Since the 
cry, ‘‘ It is finished” was breathed on Cal- 
vary there has been no other such sacrifice. 
Inthe pleasant afternoon of that Sunday 
there were extraordinary services in West- 
minster Abbey. The crowd began to 
gather early—a crowd of mourners mostly 
in black—till the immense space was 
thronged. The body was not there; but 
we had in mind and eye the towering per- 
son, radiant brow and beaming smile of 
the dead President. The Anthein written 
for the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
introducing the magnificent Dead March in 
Saul, really a recitative for one bass voice, 
wus given, and the vast assemblage bowed 
as with one impulse unaer the rolling waves 
of sound. 

With deep emotion Canon Duckworth 
read from the thirth-ninth psalm, ‘O 
spare me that I may recover my strength be- 
fore I go hence, and be no more seen.” The 
Dean said: ‘‘Can we forget, to-day, that 
convalescence (for such it seemed to be) on 
which millions of heartsin the new world 
and in the old have so long been set with a 
yearning devotion? From how many lips 
a fervevt prayer has gone up day by day, 
to Him in whose hands are the issues of 
life and death, to spare him, that he might 
recover his strength before he goes hence 
and is no more seen? Morning and even- 
ing in this venerable Abbey, round which, 
as almost the home of the race and the 
shrine of its grandest memories, the 
thoughts of the Western Republic twine as 
lovingly as our own, and in which, within 
recent times, a resting-place has been 
found for two of its noblest citizens, we 
have offered our public petitions for a life 
so dear to our great kindred and so precious 
to the world. Never, perhaps, has the 
heart of England thrilled with a deeper 
sympathy. From thehour when the das- 
tardly shot was fired one interest has been 
paramount, Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land one interest has dis- 
placed every other. So eagerly did we 


wait for every telegram, so nervously have 
we scanned every message of hope or fear, 
that when the struggle ended and all was 





over, the news fell upon every English 


household, from that of the Monar sb to that 
of her hungblest subject mis titalliia, of 


@ perso’ reavement,” 
As the eloquent. Dean p procediled, téars 
American present 
of the bond Which 


binds all Epglish ing people, he 
| Atthe eed of the sermon, jn har- 
pr omious “ followed a choras, un- 

speakably beautiful; and so. in. Westmitis- 
ter Abbey we held the funeral service of 
our chief, James A. Garfield. His. body is 
buried in peace and his name liveth ever- 
more. 

UNITED STATES LEGATION, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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THEOLOGICAL UPHEAVALS VS. 
THE CANDIDATE QUESTION. 


BY THE REV. P. M. SNYDER. 





Tue startling array of facts presented to 
the Saratoga Assembly by the retiring 
moderator has called renewed attention to 
that prospective ‘‘ ministerial famine” of 
which we have heard so often in these last 
days. For some considerable time the 
question has been asked with increasing 
earnestness, and even alarm: ‘‘ Whatis the 
matter with our churches? What is the 
matter with our theological seminaries?” 
Especially in this true of those denomi.a- 
tions which lay the greatest emphasis upon 
the intellectual and doctrinal elements of 
our faith, which depend most exclusively 
upon the calm presentations of the truth 
for their power over men’s hearts and lives. 
**Why is it,” they ask in some consterna- 
tion, ‘‘ that we find it so difficult to recruit 
the ranks of the ministry? Why is it that 
our law and medical schools are so full, and 
our theological seminaries soempty? Why 
is the proportion of our college graduates 
entering the ministry so rapidly diminish- 
ing?” These questions come from many 
different quarters; and the facts stated so 
forcibly by Dr. Herrick Johnson, show 
that, for one great denomination, at least, 
the alarm has been sounded none too soon. 

There is another closely allied question 
to which Dr. Johnson has also given fresh 
emphasis by his citation of facts. It is this: 
Why is it that our Christianity displays so 
much more vigor at the circumference than 
it does at thecenter? Why do we find it an 
easier task to win the ignorant and degraded 
among the heathen than to secure even a 
moderate growth in the centers of Christian 
light and culture? Or, to apply the same 
test to the ministry of a single denomina- 
tion, how comes it that the American Pres- 
byterian churches in heathen lands and 
among the freedmen are furnishing one can- 
didate for the ministry to every 215 commu- 
nicants, while the churches in the old and 
cultivated fields in the East furnish only 
one candidate to every 1,214 communi- 
cants? 

Now I have no idea that any one thing is 
wholly responsible for this area of low pres- 
sure in the religious atmosphere of our coun- 
try, nor do Lexpect to enumerate the differ 
ent causes that are combining to alienate our 
Christian young men of culture more and 
more from the work of the ministry; but 
there is one cause so potent that I cannot 
but wonder at its receiving so little notice. I 
refer to the present state of theology in this 
country. *‘*The want of the day, beyond 
all question, is a theology.” So wrote the 
Rev. T. T. Munger in an article which 
appeared some time since in the col- 
umns of THe INDEPENDENT; and it has 
long seemed strange to me that the 
truth expressed and its relation to a 
young man’s choice of a profession, are 
so little noticed by those who mourn over 
the present and prospective dearth of min- 
isters. In Dr. Johnson’s sermon the fact of 
unsettled theological beliefs in the Church 
at large was notonce mentioned among the 
various things that might turn young men 
away from the ministry, nor do I find 
others treating the subject very differently. 
Other causes are mentioned and empha- 
sized, and this is, consciously or uncon- 
scivusly, ignored ; yet the general prevalence 
ofa spirit of questioning and uncertainty, 
even among the conscientious and devout, 
is one of the subtlest and most powerful of 
the forces which repel thoughtful young 
men from the Christian ministry. ‘I be- 
lieved, and therefore have I spoken.” If the 
Church expects its educated young men to 





devote their lives to the preaching of the 





Gospel, the Church must have a theology. 


Ldo not mean a theology t for ted 
and subscribed to, bu satieier tee 
believed, be it ever 89 simple; some.ground- 
workef faith which Christians cait indorse 
with all the enthusiasm of earnest comyie- 
tion? 

There was a time when the Protestant 
churehes bad soch a theology. It wag im- 
perfect; no doubt, perhaps. -seriously de- 
fective, determined in many fespects by the 
reaction from Réman abuses; but it was 
bclieved, and being believed, was a power in 
the world. It is refreshing to turn from 
the uncertain sounds of many of our present 
theological trumpets to the stirring, if 
somewhat belligerent notes that come to 
us from other days. I like to recall those 
opening words of the Scotch National 
Covenant: ‘‘ We all and every one of us 
underwritten, protest that after lang and 
dew examination of our awne consciences 
in matters of trew and false religion, we ar 
now throughlie resovit in the trewth be the 
Word and Spreit of God; and theirfoir we 
believe with our heartis, confesse with our 
mouthis, subscrive with our handis, and 
constantlie affirme before God and the hail] 
warld, That this only is the trew Christian 
Faith and Religion, pleasing God and 
bringing salvation to men, etc., etc.” Such 
a symbol is refreshing, not from the doc- 
trines professed, and surely not from the 
fierce denunciations of opposing views, but 
because it is the expression of whole-souled 
and uncompromising belief. The men who, 
in 1688, signed that covenant, with blood 
from their own veins, did not mean that 
they recognized themselves as the spiritual 
descendants of other men who had once 
accepted such a creed; they meant that it 
was *‘ Godis undoubted trewth and veritie, 
groundit only upon his written word.” Such 
faith was mighty. 

Now it is simply the statement of a fact, 
becoming plainer every year, when we say 
that such a state of things does not exist 
at the present day, at least not among the 
more thoughtful Protestant denominations. 
I am writing especially of America; but no 
case is more striking than that of Scotland 
itself, where Robertson Smith seems des- 
tined to gain a substantial victory over his 
assailants, and Davidson and Bruce are left 
virtually unmolested. The simple and un- 
deniable fact is that we do not accept the 
faith that has come down to us from our 
fathers as they accepted it. Statements which 
they believed implicitly we question. Doc- 
trines which they regarded as embodying 
the very truth of God we modify, pass 
over in silence, or utter with stammering 
tongues and uneasy consciences, like that 
would-be impressive preacher who ex- 
claimed: ‘‘If you don’t repent you'll be 
damned, as it were.” More important still 
is the fact that there are a great many sub- 
jects connected with our faith concerning 
which earnest and thoughtful men, both in 
the ministry and out of it, are in all stages 
of doubt and perplexity. This company of 
the uncertain embraces all classes, from the 
many who cling desperately to the old state- 
ments and try to hide their secret misgiv- 
ings even from themselves through the long 
list of the troubled and anxious, to those 
who have virtually surrendered the concep- 
tions so dear to men of other generations, 
without finding anything satisfactory to put 
in their place. Nor are these doubts con- 
fined to the minutis of our creed. In fact, 
the disputes about non-essentials, which 
have sometimes distracted the Protestant 
world, are almost forgotten in the presence 
of the deeper and more momentous ques- 
tionings of our own times. Inspiration, 
Atonement, Limit of Probation! What 
doctrines are more essential, bear more di- 
rectly upon the practical work of the min- 
istry? How can any man do enthusiastic 
work as a preacher of ‘‘Christ crucified” 
without at least a definite groundwork of 
belief concerning these things? And yet it is 
just these doctrines that are most seriously 
and anxiously discussed and questioned by 
earnest men and women, clergy and laity, 
in our Evangelical Protestant Churches. 

To me it seems hard to over-estimate the 
influence of such a state of feeling upon 
young men of intelligence when they come 
to decide upon their life-work. I am great- 
ly mistaken if many an earnest and devoted 
Christian is not turned away from the 
ministry just because ‘half*the Church is 
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seriously questioning doctrines, or state- 
ments of doctrines, which the other half 
believes to be the very essence of the Gospel. 
How can it be otherwise? How can con- 
scientious men fail to hesitate when they 
see our creeds positive and definite as we 
subscribe to them, and yet plentifully inter 
spersed with interrogation points in the 
minds of so many both of the laity and of 
the clergy? The fact that so many of our 
best and most earnest young men do shrink 
from entering the ministry, I believe to be 
most closely connected with the present 
transition period in American theology ; nor 
may we look for substantial relief until our 
creeds, written or unwritten, shall again 
represent the enthusiasm of belief. 

Can anything be done to hasten the com- 
ing of that day? Much can be done in the 
way of liberty, nothing in the way of bond- 
age. Much can be done at least in remov- 
ing obstacles. The day of faith will come 
if we will suffer it to come. The enthu- 
siasm of belief is not begotten of constraint 
or repression. The very creeds that would 
now fain compel even an unwilling assent, 
were themselves the children of liberty; 
and as the children of liberty they were 
mighty. Every fresh attempt, then, to ig- 
nore or repress inquiry and secure enforced 
uniformity is only a fresh stumbling block 
in the way of sincere faith. We shall 
return to the faith of our fathers, not by 
repeating their words, with or without men- 
tal reservations, but by proclaiming, as 
did they, what our inmost hearts believe 
to be the very truth of God. I do not 
mean that the Church should tolerate in 
its ministry, or even in its memhership, 
every phase of belief or unbelief (there 
are too many theological ‘‘ cranks”); but I 
do mean that the Church should place 
itself in full sympathy with all earnest 
seeking after truth. We are standing as 
Churches so often stand, before a theologi- 
cal Jordan, and shall find firm footing again 
only on the further shore. I do not say 
nor suppose that the other side will prove to 
be so very different from that on which we 
and our fathers have stood; but it is before 
us, and to it Israel must press on. We are 
standing upon the oozy bank of this turbid 
river, and there is no way but forward. 
While we stand our feet are sinking deeper 
in the mire. But if the priests that bear 
the ark of God shall resolutely face about 
and denounce every attempt to advance, it 
will be long before the waters will be di- 
vided. Israel will pass over, but it will not 
be dry shod. 
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HOW TO AID THE POOR. 


BY GRAOE H. DODGE. 





In an editorial of a weekly religious paper 
the following words appear : 

“The new charity seeks, first of all, the best 
good of the poor. It seeks, not to keep the poor 
in constant dependence, but rather to emanci- 
pate them, to render them independent of 
charity, to make itself needless. It recognizes 
the fact that the wants of the poor are moral 
rather than material. It is their hearts, their 
souls, their minds, their wills, which are fainting 
and famished, rather than their bodier. But the 
new charity is not so simple a thing as the old. 
To drop an alms into the outstretched palm was 
very easy; to take the case of the poor upon 
one’s heart and head, to think over it, to try this 
method and that, to go to the bottom of condi- 
tions which are as repulsive materially as they 
are morally, to lift, to lift again, nndiscouraged 
by failure, to give one’s-self to the objects of 
charity, all this is difficult beyond expression.” 

The editor is referring to certain Christian 
work, which is designed not to help the 
poor by gifts of money, but instead per- 
manently to help and uplift them, by first 
studying their needs and _ capabilities, 
and then adapting personal efforts to 
these wants. It is this new charity which 
is needed, and which should more and 
more be studied. Our poor friends do not 
want money; but they do long for our’pet- 
sonal help, our love and sympathy. In 
every church and community there are 
many who freely give dollars and cents to 
aid the poor; but how few there are who 
are willing to give leisure hours, thought, 
and energy to these same poor. In every 
practical work the clergyman is embar- 
rassed at not being able to find enough 
thoughtful and intelligent people to help 
him. Take the matter of finding «mploy- 





ment. Without work a poor person cannot 
care for his family; and yet work is at times 
most difficult to find. Once let a man lose 
a position, and how hard, how almost im- 
possible it is for him to find another. 
Therefore, in connection with every mis- 
sion, there should be an employment bu- 
reau establighed where places can be ob- 
tained and persons prepared to fill posi- 
tions. This requires much individual ef- 
fort and thought, and yet in few ways can 
more direct good be accomplished. 

First, the neighborhood must be canvassed 
to find out in what shops or factories 
many hands are employed. The managers 
or superintendents must then be seen, the 
plan explained to them, and they with all 
courtesy requested to send to the bureau 
when desiring employees. Circulars must 
be carefully written and printed to distrib- 
ute in private families giving notice that 
charwomen, washerwomen, servants, men 
for light work, etc., can be found at such 
and such a place. Various means of earn- 
ing money should be studied, and the kind 
of persons adapted to each considered. 
After this preliminary work, on certain days 
and hours, those in charge of the bureau 
should be found at a stated place. Due 
notice should be given that those in the 
mission or neighborhood, desiring employ- 
ment, will find at the rooms friends who 
will talk the matter over with them, and 
who will also do what they can to secure 
them positions. Many persons will apply, 
and it will require careful thought and 
management to judge of the capabilities 
and the honesty of the different ones. A 
thorough investigation of their character 
and ability must be made before they are 
recommended to any position. When it is 
not possible to do this, or while waiting for 
a position to present itself, temporary em- 
ployment should be given—not charity 
work, but work for which the bureau it- 
self is to be paid. For women, sewing 
stands always ready. In one parish the 
temporary work has taken the form of 
filling orders for aprons of various descrip- 
tions. At first they were not numerous; 
but now so many calls for aprons come in 
that certain sewing women are kept con- 
stantly employed upon them, as well as 
those who are waiting for regular work. In 
another church the sewing of a neighboring 
hospital has been undertaken, and has 
proved a useful thing. For men a 
provident wood-yard will be found 
practical. From the very start of 
an employment bureau, books should 
be kept—one to record the names of the 
factories and families employing hands or 
servants, and the names of those gentlemen 
and ladies by the use of whose influence 
positions can be found. In the next book, 
a careful list of places found should be 
kept, giving not only the simple name and 
address, but also a short history of how the 
position was found. In the third book 
should be kept all names of places where 
trades can be learned, all sister societies, 
and other matter which may prove of ser- 
vice. Sometimes positions of an excep- 
tional nature, or difficult to fill, will come to 
the bureau, and then some one of the com- 
mittee must spend much time and thought 
to fit into them those best adapted for 
them. The committee must constantly be 
on the alertto hear of new forms of labor; 
papers must be searched for advertisements ; 
country districts must be written to, to see 
if there positions cannot be obtained for 
unskilled labor, and much thought must 
be expended. 

Many young persons and some older will 
apply for positions, who are not trained to 
do anything well, or who from some physi- 
cal intirmity seem shut out from all work. 
These cases must be studied, and often 
many hours of labor will be required before 
the right sort of work will be found for 
them. Sometimes they will have to be 
trained to do some sort of work either by 
members of the committee of at some ‘in- 
dustrial class. Again, persons will apply, 
who have no proper wardrobe to take a 
place. For them a loan fund will be 
needed. Money to purchase clothes can be 
lent, and a lien taken upon their wages. 
Clergymen, Bible-readers, miasionaries can- 
not properly carry on the above work with 
their other duties; and yet itis work needed 
everywhere. Why will not a number of 
ladies and gentleman take up the work, and 





devote to it their time and energies? They 
will be permanently helping many, by mak- 
ing them self-supporting working people. 

Again, the poor need to be taught saving 
thrifty ways. They need to learn to think 
ahead, and also to be made self-reliant. As 
direct means toward accomplishing this, 
stand coal clubs, shoe clubs, burial associa- 
tions and other provident schemes, which 
are adapted for introduction into mission 
work. They cannot, however, be carried 
on, unless educated, business-like men and 
women, help in organizing and directing 
them. The head of a large mission house 
said, the other day, in speaking of these 
schemes; ‘‘We need them so much. They 
would do so much good; but who will in- 
troduce them? Who will carry them on, 

We (referring to the paid workers) are 
overburdened now; we caunot do more; 
Oh! why will not some of the lady mana- 
gers come and help us! They give gladly of 
their counsel and money, but not of their 
direct energy and time. The poor need 
these and we need them.” Perhaps the cry 
could come from ochers; and surely work- 
ers will be found. 

In all the schemes the ladies want first 
to study the ground carefully and earnestly ; 
and, when fully prepared themselves, they 
can gradually train the poor in habits of 
thrift and saving teaching them that 
pennies laid by amount to dollars, and that 
with five or six of these, a ton of good coal 
can be bought for Winter use. 

The same quantity, if bought by the pail- 
ful, would have lost in quality and would 
have cost from $10 to $12. Tiey may teach 
them that shoes can be bought by money 
laid by, that the expenses of funerals can 
be planned for by thinking ahead and put- 
ting by for them each week. The poor will 
find it hard themselves to keep the pennies 
saved. They will not know how to plan 
and manage for the coal and shoes. Ladies 
can help them in these ways, by receiving 
the money, keeping strict account of it in 
their own books, as well as in those of the 
women, and also by acting as agents be- 
tween dealers and the poor person. 

Sickness brings with it, among the poor, 
greater sorrow and discomfort than among 
the rich. The latter can do more to relieve 
the former. at such times, than by simply 
giving them money. Comforts such as 
bed-rests, air cushions, feeding-cups, bed- 
linea, etc., can be collected and loaned to 
those needing them. Flowers and delica- 
cies can be sent to the sick-room, and per- 
sonal cheery visits can be made, bringing 
to the invalid outside sunshine and bright- 
ness, which he longs for and fully appre- 
ciates. A clergyman cannot visit the sick 
as frequently as he would wish, and will 
welcome and direct those who are ready to 
help him in this respect. The poor have 
legal rights, but do not understand or ap- 
preciate them; therefore they are imposed 
upon and cheated on every side. In a par- 
ish work many legal questions arise, and 
other points, where a little advice would 
save the poor much time and money. It is 
well, therefore, that a lawyer should be 
found who would be willing to have, upon 
certain days and at set hours, times when 
the clergy or missionaries can send worthy 
cases for advice; for why should not Chris- 
tian lawyers give of their time and talen‘ to 
their poorer friends—give their time and 
talent, and yet charge a percentage on 
money recovered, etc., to keep the self-re- 
spect of the client. 

The working young people of a parish 
are surrounded by many temptations, many 
evils. They need watching, training, care 
and sympathy. These cannot be given en- 
tirely on Sunday; for it is upon the week 
days that they are most tempted. All day 
they are busy; but when night comes what 
lies before them? They justly cravefun and 
excitement; and yet where can they find 
amusement where they will not be sur- 
rounded by evilinfluences? In one mission 
church, stationed in a very bad neighbor- 
hood of an up-town parish, a lady mission- 
ary recognized the need of the young peo- 
ple, and organized two clubs—one for boys, 
and the other for girls. They had at first 
but few mémbers; but soon the numbers 
ran up until the rooms could not contain 
those who wanted to join. The girls sewed 
for a short time, and then had an hour of 
fun. Theyplayed games, listened to funny 

stories or entertaining lectures and other- 





wise were amusedand helped. The boys on 
their evening did the same, with the excep- 


tion of the sewing. A circulating library 
was started, and other elevating things. The 
influence of these clubs was great, but would 
have been much greater, if the ladies and 
gentlemen of the parent church had come in 
and helped. They sent games, books and 
money, but left the care of the evenings to 
thetired, overworked missionary. She did 
what she could, but longed for the personal 
help her richer, cleverer friends. _Evening- 
classes, club-rooms, lectures, etc., for young 
people have an elevating tendency. They 
occupy the evenings and give safe amuse- 
ment, as well as interesting occupation. To 
make them successful, however, much per- 
sonal effort is needed, and many workers 
who will be willing to give up evening hours 
to help elevate and strengthen the boys 
and the girls of the parish, 

For the younger children ereches and 
kitchen-garden classes are very helpful; 
but they require also much volunteer 
labor of the mind and body, as well as the 
giving up of many hours of leisure to 
others. 

The Heavenly Master commands to give 
of our abundance; and surely he meant 
other things than simply money. Did he 
not mean that we should give to him of our 
education, our energy, our talents, and our 
time? We are to give to him our best 
things; and are not these latter gifts better 
than simply dollars and cents, which we, 
perhaps, have made no effort to earn? And 
then the Master says to us: ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these, my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

In conclusion it need only be added 
that if ony one desires to know more of the 
practical plans suggested above, he will 
gain many idens of their detailed workings 
in a twenty-five cent pamphlet, entitled 
‘‘Suggestions to Workers Among the Poor,” 
issued by the Committee on the Elevation 
of the Poor in their Homes, of the State 
Charities Aid Association, No. 6 East Four- 
teenth Street, N. Y. City. 

RIVERDALE-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 
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GOING DOWN TO THE SEA. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





Tne old proverb ‘that there are as many 
good fishes in the sea as ever were 
caught” does not hold true any longer. It 
is a great piiy to wear out these old sayings. 
The melancholy tendency of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century is to test the wis- 
dom of the fathers and to discover inge- 
nious and circumventing ways of probing 
them to the bottom. The fishermen along 
the coast here have begun to find that there 
is a limit to the menhaden. There are not 
half as many good fishes of his sort as have 
been eaught. He is absolutely growing 
scarce, Time was when enormous schools of 
the fish were common. Now the common 
schools have vanished, and the members all 
appear to have been sent to distant boarding 
schools and kept there in spite of the preju- 
dice which prevails in some quarters against 
the demoralizing effects of the kind of edu- 
cation obtained at such places. 

I lie on the thin grass of a rocky headland 
whose wild roses are shedding their ‘‘ petals 
of pale red,” and hear the sea sob and draw 
in and out of rocky caves below me; some- 
times itis appropriately enough, like the 
sound of the rowlocks from a boat, then it 
is most unromantically like water bumping 
and tumbling out of a bottle; still it is 
always aquatic and so appropriate in its re- 
minders. A load of hay jolts along the 
course of the little bay, with the driver and 
two other men luxuriously disposed on top. 
They are as cushioned from all roughness of 
the road as the princess with twenty mat- 
tresses and twenty feather beds ‘between 
her and the dried peas. 

Without halting the team at all, one of 
the men descends the steep sides of the load 
by the aid merely of the rope that binds 
the hay, doing it as only sailors and spiders, 
those aerial rope climbers, can do it, Every 
movement, until the man touches the 
ground, shows the training that ropes and 
spars have given hands and feet and limbs. 
He has furled sails among the clouds many 
a time, although now he has taken to quieter 
waters and is the captain of a “purse” 
boat. He wastes no time in thanks to his 
friends on the load, but with a short nod 
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is off to a little boat with her nose wedged 
in the sand and her stern just beginning to 
lift with the first faint swells of the incom- 
ing tide. He is waiting for his men to 
come, and then he w..] go out to the large 
boat sagging at her anchor further out. 

Providence evidently intends that [ shall 
have a morning with fish. I hail from the 
headland hight and get a breezy answer: 
‘* Yes, you can go, if you don’t mind a little 
dirt!” 

Sea dirt! when the sea is always washing 
the coast from Maine to Florida, and when 
fishermen are always spreading their lines 
from pole to pole. With a scramble and 
a scraping that is not at all sailor-like and 
brings an avalanche of pebbles and gray 
powdery moss tumbling headlong after me, 
I descend to the strand, where my friendly 
mariner sits. I am so glad that he is not 
rendered purse-proud by his position, but 
is willing to be bothered with a being who 
has skirts and who wants to spread a para- 
sol without regard to the way it takes the 
wind, and who will probably be sea-sick 
if there is anything like a decent breeze. 

‘*Times is not as they was,” he says. 
“Why, only five years ago they used to 
keep a whole flect of purses going; but 
they’ve overdone it. They've followed the 
fish up a-most too smart. They got less 
and less every year, and now they don’t 
have more n’ eight or nine boats. I used 
to come in pretty proud at night, with my 
purse hangin’ over the stern, wet and 
black, and the fish piled up everywhere 
and droppin’ over the side, and the’ boys 
could see me comin’ and say: ‘Oh, ain’t 
he proud? He always gets a haul when 
none the rest of us does.’ But it ain’t so 
now. I don’t have any more luck than the 
other fellows. We've got to hang up for 4 
while and let them menhaden get a fresh 
start. Just as likely asnot we won't get any 
thing to-day but a meechin’ lot o’ cunners 
and punkin-seeds and sea-spiders.”’ 

So my sailor was purse-proud, in his way ; 
and like all the other kinds, this had to 
have a fall. 

We sailed over the green and purple 
waters; green where it was too deep for 
sea-weed, purple where beds of Carrageen 
and brown and purple fronds of the Ulvae, 
sent up receding colors through the foam. 

The men hadsharp eyes, wide open; and 
nothing in sea or sky escaped their ob- 
servation. It was more like a hunt on land 
than one might suppose possible. There 
were fins instead of tracks to go by; but the 
scent was very light. 

‘What was that cuttin’ the wave a-star- 
board there?” 

“Oh, a lot of herrin’ hogs rollin’ and 
snortin’. They act hungry, too. They’re 
lookin’ out for game as well as uv. 
we'll find it first.” 

‘* More wind comin’; ain’t there ?” 

‘**Yes. We might as well shake out 
another reef and be ready to go along fast- 
er when it gets here. We shan’t get no 
fish round here. We've got to go fur- 
ther.” 

And further we went, the little boat was 
a good sailor and answered to the freshen- 
ing breeze and the spreading sail, throwing 
the foam off from her nose, as she danced 
along, going ‘‘ with a bone in her teeth,” as 
sailors say. 

“There’s a school! There is! Hurrah, 
we'll have em!” And they rounded to and 
bore down coward a darkening spot on the 
water, where marine eyes could see little fins 
cutting the water, wrinkling the surfaee with 
gambols just below. It seemed apity to 
break in upon the process of education 
which should be going on in these Summer 
schools; but it was presently discovered 
that we were not the first disturbers. 

As we got nearer,so that we could see the 
fish distinctly, one of the men cried out, in a 
disgusted tone: ‘* The’s a lot of blue-fish and 
sharks just a-pasturin’ on ’em. That'll 
make pretty work with the net.” 

“* Never mind a few holes! We've got to 
have the menhaden,” said the Captain, ‘and 
then mend the nets afterward.” 

There were some holes made; but one big 
shark was caught and dragged up on the 
deck to expire with undignified contortions 
and flaps of his tail, and with a little men- 
haden held between his teeth to the last. 

As the net gathered them closer and 
closer into its toils the confusion became 
wilder and wilder; fins and heads and white 
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sides were thrown up in despair as the 
water grew less and less; but in all the 
trouble which beset the poor menhaden, the 
savage blue-fish still pursued him. Gamey 
as a falcon, his blue fins slid over the slip- 
pery mass of white fish, and he seized and 
swallowed his prey as relentlessly as if no 
certain retribution awaited him in the im- 
mediate future. 

“A blue-fish never will give up till the 
last minute, whether you’re catchin’ him 
with a line or a net,” said my Captain. 
“T’ve seen him bite a fish with their head- 
end while I was pullin’ at their tail to get 
him out. They are as bad as your regular 
old sinners that won’t let go of their fun in 
this world even when they knew Old Nick 
is haulin’ ’em into his paws, and is goin’ to 
make it hot for ’em in his fryin’ pan.” 

There was a theological turn to this 
which I had not expected and could not 
meet; for the net was being repidly emptied 
of its contents, and the lower stratum of a 
net, like the same grade in society, contains 
the odd people that the upper crust has not 
smoothed over—the characters worth study- 
ing because they are different from their 
fellows. The aristocracy are dying in the 
shark; and the prosperous middle class, 
where each one aspires only to be exactly 
like his neighbor, was sliding round the 
deck in the white fish; but hanging grilled 
in the net and tangled in its folds were 
various slimy, dark, shuddery things, un- 
like all the rest, which would be as inter- 
esting as abnormal characters usually are. 

‘*That’s a Ke-viver,” said my Captain as 
I dragged outa spiny beast that looked 
about the head like a dragon of the time of 
St. George. 

“Some folks call him a sea-dragon; 
but I thought, perhaps, Ke-viver might be 
the scientific name, and you’d know him 
better by that.” 

There was an implied compliment here 
tomy knowledge; but the word puzzled 
me until I suddenly remembered having 
read an old book, written in 1754, which 
speaks of the Sea-Dragon or Qua-viver, 
and went into a philosophical and chemical 
description. 

“The Quaviver contains much oil and volatile 
salts ; but it agrees at all times with any age and 
constitution. It produces good juice and easily 
digests, by reason that it is free from viscous 
humors, and by attenuating and vigorously 
dividing the ropy parts it agitates them in a de- 
gree and produces much nourishing heat. The 
Sea-Dragon isa fish well known to fishermen. 
It is said, if you endeavor to take him with the 
right hand it will violently resist; but, if you 
use the left, it yields easily and is catched ; but 
‘tis a thing hard to be understood and wants 
confirmation.” 


So the old chronicler. 

A sea-spider and a toad-fish lay next. 
The latter being craftily tickled by the 
Captain, got into a dreadful temper and 
swelled with rage until his skin was as 
tight as a drum, and he looked like an evil- 
eyed monster of the primeval slime. Then 
a great blue fish fetched him an expiring 
kick of the tail and split his tight angry 
skin from head to foot, making quite 
a moral lesson of him as he lay there a 
victim to his evil tempers. 

A little snaky-looking Holothurian gorged 
with sand and shells until he could hardly 
crawl, wriggled round as if he were suffer- 
ing agonies of doubts as to his future 
fate. He had writhed off most of the fine 
sand tube in which he clothes himself like 
a hair-cloth garment, and I could see just 
what his breakfast had been through his 
transparent sides. There was nothing sin- 
ful about it, but he lives upon coarser food 
than Doctor Johnson; and yet he is of a re- 
fined and del’cate looking organization. 

But the villain of my story, the most 
noted and feared of all the tribes of the sea, 
was a sting-ray—happily a small one—who 
had lain quiet until the seething mass of 
fish was poured upon the deck. Then he 
shot out the wicked length of his long tail, 
and let it be known that he was ready to 
commence hostilities. The first savage dash 
he gave was so near the hand of one man 
that he started back. The others hesitated 
for a second; nobody wished a stab from 
the poisoned stiletto the beast carries. The 
way to deal with such an animal is to take 
him head on; and the Captain set the ex- 
ample with a boat-hook; and at last the 
ugly, venomous creature was dragged out 
and jaid to die where his last contortions 





could not hurt even the fish; and after- 
ward I saw the three slime-covered, poisoned 
rays of bone, like small daggers, fixed at 
one side of the tail, They are serrated so 
as to enter the flesh easily; but when drag- 
ged out, they cut and tear and poison, and 
will make a fearful wound. To have 
poisoned weapons is not considered horor- 
able in modern warfare ; and the tribes who 
live in the sea and those who dwell on the 
coast and hunt in the sea hate a sting-ray, 
and speak of him in worse terms than of a 
shark. 
GvuILFoRD, Conn. 
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THAT HISTORY CONTINUED. 


BY PROF. E. H. FAIRCHILD. 





Tuat dear Baptist brother, whose history 
is given in Tue INDEPENDENT of Sept. 27th, 
was a special friend of mine. We studied 
in the same Pedobaptist college and sem- 
inary. We were not classmates, and, in- 
deed, had no personal acquaintance til) we 
left the seminary. Our attachment com- 
menced in a western town, where we were 
both preaching, he to the Baptist church 
and I to the Congregational. We exchanged 
pulpits. We worked together ‘n the same 
revival meetings. In spirit and doctrine, 
with the exception of baptism and com- 
munion, we were one. I was never invited 
to commune with his church, and he 
never dared commune with mine. He was 
present at one of our communion seasons, 
and at the close of the sermon led in 
prayer, and most earnestly besought the 
Lord to meet with us and bless us at his 
table; and he undertook to explain to the 
Lord the apparent inconsistency of asking 
his blessing upon a religious rite in which 
he could not conscientiously participate. 
The explanation may have been satisfac- 
tory to the Lord, but it did not seem lucid 
to me; and I was impressed that it was 
embarrassing to him. Why should he fear 
to join in a feast of love, where he believed 
Jesus would preside? But he was good; 
and I loved him all the better for his fer- 
vent prayer, even at the expense of con- 
sistency. 

From this point our paths lay asunder 
for several years. But when we met our 
souls soon melted together as never 
before. My church occupied the upper 
story of the same building in the lower 
story of which he was conducting an 
academy. As there was no Baptist church 
in that town he continued his connection 
with the church where he last labored, but 
worshiped mainly with our church, and 
was a valued help in the common work. 
For many weeks we labored as one in a 
precious revival, and a large number of his 
pupils were converted. He sat with me in 
the pulpit when they united with the 
church. With tears of joy and gratitude 
he addressed them, and with melting 
heart commended them to the Shepherd 
and Bishop of their souls. At the table of 
the Lord he was not a partaker, but was a 
deeply interested spectator. 

On Monday evening, as was our custom, 
we took a long walk and talk together. He 
said he longed to unite with those dear 
pupils in commemorating the death of the 
blessed Saviour, but he could not conscien- 
tiously do it. He believed baptism should 
precede communion, and they had not been 
baptized as he understood it. 

‘* But,” I asked, ‘‘have they not been 
baptized as they understood it ?” 

“Yes,” said he? ‘*Undoubtedly they 
have.” 

‘“* Were they not under obligation to follow 
their own convictions, as much as you to 
follow yours ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

‘* Have they not then obeyed God in the 
matter of baptism the same as you have ?” 

‘They have undoubtedly intended to do 
their whole duty. They are perfectly 
honest, and God accepts them, | have no 
doubt.” 

‘* Was it your duty to rebuke them, by 
refusing to commune with them?” 

There was silence for fifteen minutes. 

Then said he: ‘I cannot answer now, I 
must take time to think.” 

The day before the next communion he 
said to his pupils: ‘‘ Iasked God to be with 
you and bless you at the last communion, 
and I believe he did. I feel thathe will be 
with you to-morrow, and I cannot rebuke 





you by refusing to goto the Lord’s table 
with you.” 

In a few months, though still adhering 
to immersion, he joined the Padobaptist 
Church. 


In future years he often expressed aston- . 


ishment that he ever should have thought it 
necessary to exclude from the Church and 
from communion those whom he acknow- 
ledged as Christians in every other possible 
way; in other words, that he should have 
treated as heathen and publicans, by ex- 
communication, those whom he believed to 
be accepted of God and faithful workers in 
his vineyard. 


Berea, Ky, 
ENGLISH POST-OFFICE SAVINGS 
BANKS. 





BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 





No country, especially a great and grow- 
ing one like ours, can afford to overlook 
any agencies which prevent pauperism, or 
which tend to habits of economy and self- 
support. Self-help is, of course, best for 
individual growth and national prosperity. 
Most people will save if the plan of invest- 
ment be made simple, the agencies close at 
hand, and the results sure. One fraudulent 
transaction or misfortune in a bank spoils 
confidence among the poor and neutralizes 
al) desire to save in future. That England 
has an admirable plan for assisting her 
working people in her Post-Office Sav- 
ings Banks is undoubted; and that most 
nations will follow her example is equally 
certain. They are doing so already. Says 
Postmaster-General Fawcett, one of Eng- 
land’s greatest political economists and one 
of her most far-sighted and incorruptible 
men: ‘Italy, on the whole, seems in ad- 
vance of almost every other country in the 
study and imitation of our system and in 
efforts to improve upon it.” Her amount 
of deposits in 1879 was $7,712,878. In 
France it has just gone into operation. In 
Austria, lust year, after a visit to the 
British post-office departments, an Austrian 
Parliamentary Commission recommended 
the adoption of the English Post-Office 
Savings Banks, justified, say they, by the 
nineteen years’ experience of Great Britain, 
‘‘ the most practical and business-like coun- 
try in the world.” In Holland, a measure 
for establishing Post-Office Savings Banks 
was passed by the legislature in May, 1880, 
and the Commissioner for the Government 
spent four days in the English Post Office 
investigating the system. Sweden has sent 
prominent men to study it. Norway and 
Switzerland are moving in the matter. 
Russiaand Portugal have sought informa- 
tion upon the subject. Japan has copied the 
system. Miss Bird says in her ‘‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan”: ‘In the year ending 
June, 1879, the Post-Office Savings Banks, 
which number 595, show an increase of 
305, an increase in the number of depositors 
of 153, 4 per cent., and in the amount 
deposited of 62.4 per cent.” Canada, Vic- 
toria, and other parts of the colonies have 
adopted it. Horace Maynard, our former 
Postmaster-General, advocated 1t strongly ; 
and Mr. La Rue Harrison, Inspector of the 
Moncy Order-System at Washington, says: 
“In every town visited in England I was 
struck with the enthusiasm which pervaded 
all classes, after nearly twenty years’ trial in 
regard to this institution, which is in every 
sense the workingman’s friend. The in- 
terest upon deposits is only two ahd one- 
half percentum, proving that security is 
more sought after than large profits.” 
And now what is this system, and has it 
been a success in Great Britain? In 1860 a 
plan was proposed by Mr. George Chet- 
wynd, by which every post office should 
become a place of deposit in connection 
with the General Post Office of the Govern- 
ment. This was adopted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and with some slight modifications is 
now in use. 

A depositor applies to a postmaster near 
at hand, with any amount, from twenty-five 
cents up to $150, the latter being the limit 
receivable in any one year. The depositor 
is given a bank book by the postmaster, 
who, in a printed form prepared for him, 
enters the name of the depositor, the date 
and amount, with his own name and office, 
and in another printed form the number of 
the depositor’s book, amount and depos- 
itor’s signature, which latter form he sends 
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daily, with the list of withdrawals, to the 
central office, where the accounts are duly 
“examined” and entered upon ledgers and 
a printed receipt sent to each depositor. 
If, as is sometimes the case, the account 
sent by the postmaster to the general office 
does not agree with the receipt sent to the 
depositor, he is at once notified of his error, 
the supposition being that he is inaccurate 
rather than dishonest. The system acts as 
a perfect check upon irregularities. 

When a person desires to withdraw a 
given amount, he sends a printed form to 
the central office: 


“T hereby give notice that I wish to withdraw 
the sum of —— from my deposit account, bear- 
ing the above number in the books of the Post- 
Office Savings Banks, and I request that a war- 
rant may be issued for the above-named sum and 
made payable to me at the —— Post Office.” 


A warrant is at once sent to the depositor, 
who presents it with his bank book to the 
local postmaster. He is meantime advised 
by the central office of the withdrawal, and 
asked to see if the signature on the notice 
corresponds with one maiein the book 
when the money was deposited. No de- 
positor with the Government can have 
money in any other savings bank. One 
person may deposit money for another or 
draw it when an order is properly signed. 
Children under seven may become deposit- 
ors if some person fulfill the necessary 
conditions. When persons move from one 
locality to another a system of cross entries 
is in use, so that no new bank books are re- 
quired. Books must be sent to the central 
office once a year for examination. 

At the end of the first year after the Post- 
Office Savings Banks were started the 
amount of deposits reached #7,703,175, 
with an average of about fifty dollars for 
each depositor. It was estimated that one- 
fourth was drawn from the old savings 
banks, and that three-fourths was from 
new depositors. Some persons offered 
#3,000, without interest, so anxious were 
they for a safe place for their money. 

There are now 6,302 Post-Office Savings 
Banks in the United Kingdom. In the 
year 1880 there were deposited $51,496,360, 
being an increase of #2,060,805 over the 
previous year. The largest amount depos- 
ited on any one day was $449,220, January 
ist. The aggregate interest earned by de- 
positors since the opening of these banks is 
$37,293,270. A large number of Trustee 
Savings Banks have voluntarily closed. The 
system has proved both acceptable to the 
people and remunerative to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Postage-Stamp Saving Scheme, 
adopted in 1879, has been most useful. 
Little slips of paper were prepared with 
twelve squares each, the size of a stamp. 
To these, as persons were able to save, 
penny by penny, penny stamps (two cents 
each) could be affixed. When the slip was 
full, and they had thus saved twenty-five 
cents, any postmaster would give them a 
bank book. Ina single month no less than 
58,000 new accounts were thus opened. It 
was feared by some that boys would take 
the stamps from letters and sell them; but 
Professor Fawcett says he has reason to 
know that nota single letter has been so 
tampered with. 

Penny banks have been established in 
Great Britain for several years. Although 
this stamp-saving scheme has done away 
with many, yet others are frequently 
opened. More than 111,000 deposit books 
were supplied last year to the managers of 
penny banks. In 1880 there were 1,399 
penny banks, having accounts in connec- 
tion withthe Post-Office Savings Banks. Of 
these, 90 were connected with Sunday- 
schools, 104 with board schools, 171 with the 
national or church schools, and fourteen 
with manufactories and workshops. 


Another admirable plan is that of allow- 
ing investments in Government stock to be 
made at the Post-Office Savings Banks. Any 
person may invest from $50 to $500 at the 
current price. The charge to the person 
making the investment is eighteen cents if 
the athount does not exceed $125. The 
interest is three per cent., payable semi- 
annually. The same money is charged for 
selling the securities. One can only hold 
$1,500 at most; but this gives a poor man 
one more safe opening for his hard-earned 
wages, and makes him proud to be a 

sharer in the affairs of Government. He 





can lose nothing here through speculation. 

In one week after this plan was adopted 
$115,945 worth of stock was taken, the 
average of each person being $265. In 
Italy this method came into use five years 
ago, and the amount invested the third 
year was four times that of the first. In 
France, in 1877, $144,125 worth of securities 
was taken by 20,753 persons. Professur 
Fawcett well says: ‘“‘It is remarked that 
there is not, perhaps, any other state in 
Europe where the public debt has been so 
democratized,” to which France owes, in a 
great measure, “the stability of her credit 
and the success of her public loans.” 

At about 2,000 post offices in Great 
Britain any man or woman in sound health, 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty, may 
insure his or her life for not less than $100 
nor more than #500. A person between 


| twenty-nine and thirty may secure $500 at 


death by a monthly payment of a trifle 
over one dollar. This payment may he so 
arranged that it will cease at sixty. Life 
annuities (pensions, may also be obtained— 
a great desideratum to working people 
whose only support in old age is the 
strength of their hands in youth. By the 
payment, between thirty and thirty-one, of 
alumpsum of about $925 a person receives 
fifty dollars yearly through life. There is 
great consolation in this kind of life insur- 
ance, because you are sure that your money 
does not go into magnificent buildings nor 
extravagant salaries, as is too often the case 
in America. 

As is well known the Government in its 
post-office buildings has the monopoly of 
the Telegraph in the United Kingdom. It 
paid $50,000,000 for the lines and in repairs, 
as they were in bad condition when pur- 
chased. The messages sent last year ex- 
ceeded by 3,719,828 the number of the year 
previous. The charge to the public is 
twenty-five cents for twenty words, and to 
the press, twenty-five cents for one hun- 
dred words. The net proceeds last year 
paid the interest, and left about $12,000 
toward cancelling the debt. 

Through the kindness of Professor Faw- 
cett, I went through the various branches 
of the post office recently, learning much 
from the gentlemanly officials. The tele- 
graphic department, with its 800 machines 
and about 1,600 workmen, is a murvelous 
sight. Indeed, such development of science 
can never be aught but amazing and 
inspiring. Two alphabets were kindly 
prepared for me, one of dots and the other 
of dashes, after the former had been passed 
through the Wheatstone automatic trans- 
mitter, both quite as unreadable to me as 
the Egyptian hicroglyphics in the British 
Museum. Here are chronophers, which 
send the correct time to various stations; 
here twenty-seven special lines from Fleet 
Street to the various newspapers of the coun- 
try, and here the test box, where the wires 
seem numberless. The longest line is to 
Aberdeen, a distance of 650 miles, the wire 
being relaid at Newcastle. Through the 
thirty-two automatic tubes, some of them 
two and one-half miles in length, are blown 
messages in little cylinders, six inches long 
and two in diameter. When this novel 
plan was suggested London was convulsed 
with laughter. The world is not helpful 
to new ideas. 


About 800 women are employed here, some 
as supervisors; indeed the whole Metropol- 
itan division is supervised by women; and 
their work, I am informed, gives great 
satisfaction. When the telegraph companies 
were bought out by the Government, the 
employees were retained, and thus women 
were first employed by the department. 
Men and women work side by side. Says 
the London Quarterly Review, for January, 
1881: ‘* They formerly worked in separate 
galleries; but it was found desirable to 
place them in the same galleries as the men 
and boys, and their society and mutual 
influence has been productive of beneficial 
results.” The working day is eight hours, 
and the maximum wages of second and 
first-class are $6.75 and $8.50 weekly. The 
immense engines and batteries of 21,000 
cells are well worth a visit. The Swan 
electric light is in use. 

Women are also engaged in the Post- 
Office Savings Banks with the greatest 
success, I was told that they sre accurate, 
quick to detect errors, faithful in their 
work and entirely competent. They issue 


_in stocks for the depositors. 





warrants to depositors, advise postmasters, 
examine the returns, add interest and invest 
Concerning 
some of these things their capacity at first 
was greatly doubted. In six years the 
number of women in this department has 
risen from 80 to 160. The working 
hours are six. The wages for principal 
clerks are from $600 to $850. For the 
superintenden:, who is a young lady of 
marked ability, $900, increasing yearly by 
seventy-five dollars till it reaches $1,500. 
These wages are probably not more than 
half the sum paid to men for similar work; 
but thanks to the justice and manhood 
of the Postmaster-General this unequal 
pay for equal work is gradually chang- 
ing. Ability without regard to sex 
must eventually be the only standard. 
These positions are gained by Civil-Service 
Competitive Examinations in arithmetic, 
English composition, geography, English 
history, writing and spelling. The candi- 
dates must be between eighteen and twenty 
and unmarried, losing their positions if they 
marry. In this matter England is not as 
liberal as the French and Swiss republics, 
in both of which women may marry and 
retain their places. One thousand can- 
didates presented themselves for the last 
fifty vacancies in the London office. I 
should think it probable, inasmuch as there 
are great numbers of cultivated women in 
England ready and willing to work, that in 
the correspondence and book-keeping de- 
partments of the Post-Office Savings Banks, 
women would eventually be largely em- 
ployed. 

In Austria, large numbers of the post- 
masters and assistants are women. In 
France, women are employed as receivers; 
in the central administration as account- 
ants and in registering. The Bank of 
France also employs women in classifica- 
tion and control. ltaly and Russia have 
ladies in telegraphy, and in the latter coun- 
try these must speak four languages. The 
London Prudential Life Insurance Company 
was led to engage women from Mr. Har- 
bern’s visit to the Washington Treasury 
Department in 1870. One country learns 
wisdom from the experience of another. It 
seems quite time that America profited by 
England’s example in Post-Office Savings 
Bauks. The cry of ‘‘ centralization of power” 
will be raised, and savings banks already 
established will doubtless be opposed to the 
plan. The London Times said wisely: 
‘““Though we do not like a meddling and 
dictatorial superintendence of a govern- 
ment over a people, that is no reason why 
a government should not afford facilities 
for the growth of good habits in the poorer 
classes, leaving to their option to make 
what use of the opportunity they please. 
This is only helping people to help them- 
selves and seconding a spontaneous 
growth.” 

America has almost boundless resources ; 
but her people must be helped to save, if 
she is to hold pre-eminence among the 
nations. A nation that earns much and 
spends all is poor. If a healthy stimulus 
for saving were engendered, especially 
among our children and working people 
(we are nearly all workers, however; there 
are few idlers) the country would see won- 
derful results in a decade. If Great Britain, 
with her overcrowded population and her 
struggling poor, could save over fifty-one 
million dollars in 1880, what ought not the 


workers of America to do? 





Ir wasa memorable day for Newport when 
President Arthur caughtan cighty-pound bass 
He wore a blue flannel suit, and, according to an 
eye witness, sat on the string-piece of the West 
Island pier, with his legs hanging over. After 
more than an hour of inaction there was a sud- 
den tug at the line. Aroused from lethargy, the 
President was yet calm. A bass weighing eighty 
pounds is not deemed by fishermen so hard to 
handle as a fifteen-pound salmon or a seven- 
pound trout, and yet he presents consider- 
able difficulty. This bass might have known 


that he would eventually be. landed, and that it 
was no use to swim seaward ; but he did he 
80 V pooner thee. there was no vse iv t to 
stop before the line was nearly all let out. 
Then he became fatigued, and President 


the pier. The rest renewed his and 
away, the reel rattle as the 





THE MISSION OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


SERMON AT THE UPENING OF THE EPpimscoPpaL Gen 
ERAL CONVENTION. 








BY BISHOP OLARK, OF RHODE ISLAND. 


Exodus xv, 17: “ Thou shalt bring them in, and plant 
them in the mountain of thine inheritance, in the 
place, O Lord, which thou hast made for Thee to dwell 
in.” 

NINETY-EIGHT years ago, sixteen clergymen 
and twenty-six laymen, representing seven states, 
met together in this place;and on Wednesday 
evening, September 28th, a committee was ap- 
pointed “to prepare and report a draftof an 
Ecclesiastical Constitution for the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
Americs,” and also “ to consider of and report 
such alterations in the Liturgy as shall render 
it consistent with the American Revolution and 
the constitutions of the respective states, and 
such further alterations in the Liturgy as it may 
be advisable for this Convention to recommend 
to the consideration of the Church here repre- 
sented,” The next day, the Committee reported 
that they had made some progress in the business 
referred to them, but not having completed the 
same desired leave to sit again. On Saturday 
morning their work was declared to be finished, 
and on Friday of the succeeding week the Con- 
vention “attended Divine Service in Christ 
church, when the Liturgy, as altered, was read 
by the Rev. Dr. White.” It may be doubted 
whether any task of similar importance was 
ever achieved by a deliberative body in a shorter 
space of time, 

It is not easy for us to apprehend or appreci- 
ate the peculiar circumstances under which this 
first Convention assembled, The body of Chris- 
tians which they represented had claimed an in- 
heritance in the land for more than a hundred 
and fifty years; and in some portions of the 
country the English Church had long been a 
preponderating power; but in the history of 
Christendom no important branch of the Church 
of Christ had ever been called to exercise its 
functions under such extraordinary and depress- 
ing restrictions, Every other religious body in 
the American colonies had brought with it all 
that was essential to its organic completeness; 
but here was a body without a head; an Episco- 
pal Church without an Episcopate ; with an order 
of Confirmation in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and no one authorized toadminister the rite ; an 
office of ordination, and no one competent to 
ordain either priest or deacon; with churches 
that never could be consecrated and a discipline 
that never could be administered. 

It is not strange that the Church languished 
as it did under the colonial policy, and obtained 
no stronger hold upon the life of the community, 
The clergy who were imported from abroad— 
and they constituted a large proportion—were 
not likely to comprehend the peculiar condition 
of the people whom they served, and still less 
the ways of thinking that were going on outside 
of the Church ; and in some instances they were 
men whose influence would not be likely to be of 
much servive in any quarter. 

It is a fact of some significance that the 
Church is strongest to-day in those regions 
where the largest proportion of the leading 
clergy, in the beginning, were of native growth, 
as, for instance, in the Diocese of Connecticut, 
which is far in advance of all others in the 
ratio of communicants to the population, 

When the Convention of 1785 assembled here, 
the Church had not begun to recover from the 
staggering effects of the Revolution ; many of 
her best clergymen had been compelled, by con- 
scientious scruples, to abandon their posts ; the 
Church was suffering under the ban of a gen- 
eral suspicion that its ministers and members 
were, to @ great extent, in sympathy with a 
political rule which the colomes had now re- 
jected, The very name by which this Church had 
been known carried with it an unpleasant flavor, 
It was only by an unauthorized mutilation of 
the service that public worship was possible 
anywhere ; and now that the superintendence of 
the Bishop of London had practically some to 
an end, there was no authority in any quarter 
for the regulation of things. There were no 
recognized Dioceses; this primary Convention 
being constituted, as the “Journal” states, of 
‘Deputies from the several states,” while it did 
not pretend to act for any other portions of the 
Church, and the most emphatic resolution that 
it passed, to the effect that the Form of Prayer 
and Thanksgiving as reported by the Commit- 
tee ‘be used in this Church on the Fourth of 
July, forever,” does not appear to have been 
much regarded. 

It was under these circumstances that the first 
step was taken for the organization of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 


to such a crisis as this, we may well thank God 

for the wisdom that guided their steps, and for 

what they left undone, as well as for much which ® 
they did. They might have so organized 
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ready to break with the mother Church alto- 
gether and sunder the historical tie which binds 
the Church of to-day with the Church of the 
Apostles; there were others, who were disposed 
to improve the occasion by screwing the eccles- 
fastical cords up toa higher tension, At first it 
was proposed to part with the Nicene Creed, 
which has always been held in common by che 
Eastern und the Western Church, while there 
were others who would have retained the Athan- 
asian Creed with all its maledictions ; but in the 
end wiser councils prevailed. An earnest and 
respectful address, signed by all the members of 
the Convention, was prepared and forwarded to 
the Bishops and Archbishops of England, asking 
for the Episcopate at their hands; and although 
#o far as the Book of Common Prayer is con- 
cerned the revision was notin all respects just 
what any of us might have desired, when we 
take into view the influences and circumstances 
by which its framers were environed, we have 
cause to be grateful for the good work which 
they accomplished. And now, after the lapse of 
nearly a century, this Convention will be called 
to revise and enrich their work of revision, with 
the advantages that come from a long period of 
trial and an intelligent understanding of the 
peculiar demands and needs of our American 
Society, joumed with a reverent regard for the 
time-honored formularies that have come down 
to us from the earlier ages of the Church. 

The history and progress of this Church, since 
ite organization, is a sufficient testimony to the 
wisdom which inspired the men who laid the 
foundation upon which we have since built, 
while it justifies usin adopting as our own the 
song of Moses and the Children of Israel, which 
we have taken for our text—*' Thou shalt bring 
them in, and plant them in the mountain of 
thine inheritance, in the place, O Lord, which 
Thon hast made for Thee to dwell in.” 

The influence of the Church which is here 
represented 18 not to be measured by its mumer- 
ica) strength ; for while in some of our more pop- 
ulous cities we have gathered into the fold 
a large proportion of the population, there are 
many regions of the land where the members of 
our communion are, as yet, ina very feeble mi- 
nority. Our growth is uniform and steady, and 
those who come to us from without generally 
continue to be loyal to our standard and rarely 
leave our ranks. But there are other considera- 
tions, independent of all statistics, which vindi- 
cate the right of this Church to exist in our 
American republic. Its importance and value 
grows out of itw peculiar institutions, by which 
it is identified with the Church of the past and 
the doctrinal position which it sustains amid the 
changes and revolutions that are everywhere 
going on around us. We hear a great deal in 
various quarters of “‘new departures in the- 
ology” ; old creeds are revised and modified and 
explained away; sometimes they are wiped out 
altogether; multitudes of men are adrift and 
blown about with every wind of doctrine, and 
some have ceased to believe in anything. The 
modes of argument by which the truth was once 
defended and sustained are set aside as irrele- 
vant and unsuited to modern habits of thought. 
The testimony of history is counted of httle 
value, and we are told that every man must be 
guided by the light that is in him and not by 
anything reflected from without. The catholic 
teaching of the Church, the communis sensus 
of Christendom, is of no more authority than 
the opinion of the individual; and in some quar- 
ters it all enda in setting aside both the witness 
of the early Church and the inspired record 
upon which that witness rests. It is a noticea- 
ble fact that in those quarters where the most 
rigid and elaborate forms of doctrine were once 
enforced, as in the city of Geneva and other parts 
of Europe, there prevails at the present time 
the most radical and ruthless unbelief in every- 
thing supernatural. Great ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, which had environed themselves with solid 
walls of metaphysical dogma, and bastions 
bristling with the sharpest points of doctrine, 
and towers high enough to allow a sweep of the 
whole horizon of the Divine decrees, and gates 
strong enough to exclude all who are not ready 
to pledge their belief in a multitude of mysteries 
which the human mind is by its constitution 
incompetent to apprehend or fathom, have fallen 
by their own weight, the very elaborateness of 
their defenses }.roving to be the occasion of their 
ruin, 

This extraordinary decadence in what were 
once regarded as the strongholds of orthodoxy, 
ia not attributable merely, and perhaps not main- 
ly, to any defects in their ecclesiastical organi 
tion. We must look deeper than this to find the 
cause. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that elaborated definitions of doctrine, con- 
#tructed according to the prevailing philosophy 
of any particular age, should continue to carry 
the same weight and retain the same signifi- 
cance generation after generation. This may 
not be true in respect of a formula like the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which is a statement of facts, and not 
a sysiem of hermeneutics, but it must be so, 
wherever the attempt is made to formulate a 
confplete and exhaustive digest of metaphysical 
doctrine, as was attempted on some two hundred 
different occasions soon after the epoch of the Ref- 
oarmation. The terrible apostasies to which we have 
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referred are explicable only on one ground, and it 
is this—the attempt was made to erect a Church 
upon the basis of an elaborate compend of onto- 
logical postulates and deductions and philosoph- 
ical inferences from detached texts of Scripture, 
which should leave nothing unsolved, whether 
as regards the actions or the motives and eternal 
designs of the Almighty, calied by a strange mis- 
nomer a * Confession of Faith” ; and this compli- 
cated system was then declared to be identical 
with the Gospel which the Apostles preached, so 
that they must stand or fall together; and in 
process of time they did fall together, and great 
was the fall thereof. 

The Church of our inheritance is based upon 
the fact of the Incarnation ; and in virtue of this 
it keeps its moorings amid the tumultuous waves 
of doctrine that are surging all around us. It 
does not pretend to solve all the mysteries of 
Divine Providence, or to reconcile all the diffi- 
culties which are incidental to the Divine 
administration. It allows its ministers and 
members to construct their complicated schemes 
of doctrine according to the best light which 
they have ; but it does not demand assent to any 
of these schemes as matters of faith. We are all 
ealled to rally around one fixed and common 
center; and that is the one great truth which, 
from the beginning has been the power of God 
unto” salvation-—even Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. We may have 
our private differences of opinions, as the 
Apostles did, but we all recognize it as the one 
great purpose of the Church to draw men to 
Christ for pardon and sanctification and to in- 
duce them to live according to his law. To 
whatever school of theology we may belong, I 
trust that there are none of us who are not ready 
to say “ Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” 
This, then, is the first distinguishing feature of 
the Episcopal Church—its conservatism. It is 
conservative because of the foundation on which 
it rests, and also because it does not undertake 
to build upon that foundation any structure 
more ambitious and aspiring than that of which 
we have the pattern in the Church of the Apostles, 
If some of us had our way we might be glad to 
add to this building a few of our own fond designs, 
and make it higher or lower or broader than the 
primitive model; but the Church says to us all, 
“the work is done, so far as the matter of 
construction goes. You may indulge your 
private fancies as you please, 40 long as they do 
not impair the integrity of the ancient and 
divinely constructed temple ; but you must not 
ask the Church to give its official sanction to any 
of your plans and improvements.” Because of 
our conservatism, and building as we do upon 
the foundation of Apostles and prophets, it is 
safe for us to allow the same play of individual 
thought and opinion in respect of all matters 
which are not strictly of the faith that existed in 
primitive times. In all great communities 
absolute uniformity of sentiment can exist only 
on the condition that individual thought is 
suspended ; and this is equivalent to spiritual 
death. It is better that the winds should blow, 
even if they occasionally break forth in a tornado, 
than that there should be perpetual calm. It is 
better that the stream should at times overflow its 
banks than that it should become a stagnant 
pool, The Church of the living God must be a 
living church ; and life always supposes progress 
and growth, When-.any living thing ceases to 
grow, it begins to die. The oak retains ita 
identity century after century ; but every year it 
clothes itself with fresh verdure and increases in 
strength and bulk. Our eyes must be very dim 
and our ears very dull of hearing if the flood of 
light which bas been pouring in upon us during 
the space of eighteen centuries has not made 
some things more luminous than they were in 
the earlier ages of the Church. It would be 
most extraordinary if the Church had learned 
nothing all this while. It has learned something ; 
it has learned much from its own failures and 
blunders and gropings in the dark; it has dis- 
covered the limit of its own human faculty by its 
vain and futile efforts to penetrate the impene- 
trable; and it is gradually learning to sit down 
reverently and be still in the presence of those 
awful mysteries which can be comprehended 
only by Him who is himself the great mystery. 
The Church has also unlearned certain things 
which it once approved and defended. lt no 
longer ealls upon the civil power to open the way 
for its advance with torch and sword and blood; 
it has ceased to find the panacea for doubt and 
unbelief in racks and gibbets and headman’s 
blocks and consuming fires; as its views of the 
Divine Being have become more Christlike, it 
has become more gentle and patient with God's 
creatures, and in this nineteenth century we 
shudder at the thought of cruelties upon which 
our forefathers looked with indifference, if not 
with approbation. The great law of humanity, 
which was the burden of the Saviour’s first ser- 
mon and upon which ie based his kingdom, is 
more distinctly recognized than it ever was before. 
Secular knowledge has advanced, and science has 
won her splendid triumphs under the fostering 
shield of a progressive Christian faith ; and the 
social sins which once made the world so sad 
and dark and dreary have abated much of their 
vileness now that the pure and holy ethics of 
the Gospel Have come to be better appreciated. 





There is a law of growth and development in 
Christianity, as Christ himself foretold: “First 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear.” 

Being thus conservative and free, linked to 
the past by an indissoluble tie, and still in full 
sympathy with the living present, it would seem 
as if the Episcopal Church might be called to do 
a great work in this land during the century that 
is to come. Its position, as compared with that of 
other religious bodies, is in some respects peculiar. 
It is one which exposes us tothe charge, on the 
one hand, of requiring too much as the basis of 
a Christian profession, and, on the other hand, 
of requiring too little. The same might have 
been said of the Apostles when they put the sim- 
ple question to those who presented themselves 
for baptism: ‘‘Do you believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ?” The ground taken by this Church is 
that it is bound to demand of its communicants 
all which the Apostles would have required, and 
nothing more. It is this feature which has at- 
tracted to our communion not a few persons 
who are alarmed at the doctrinal disintegration 
that is going on in the ecclesiastical bodies with 
which they have been connected, and are anxious 
to have some assurance as to what their children 
will be taught after they have passed away. 
Many of our most active and serviceable laymen, 
and some of our most eminent clergymen, have 
come into our ranks because they felt that, in a 
Christian Church, there should be some recogni- 
tion of the divinity of the Being from whom the 
Church takes its name. They were not ready to 
accept the decrees of the Synod of Dort, or the 
articles of the Westminster Confession, or any of 
the more modern platforms constructed of tim- 
ber taken from these elaborate structures, but 
they could receive the simple creeds, which have 
been affirmed ‘ through the ages all along,” and 
repeat them with a clear conscience and an intel- 
ligent assent. Where could they have found 
refuge if this Church had not existed? Another 
class have left the communion in which they 
were bred for the same reason that would have 
prevented the former from entering it, and they 
are drawn to us by the simplicity as well as the 
stability of our creed. The question is now de- 
bated in many quarters whether it may not be 
well to reinstate the Apostles’ Creed in place of 
the cumbersome and ensnaring compends of the- 
ology which obstruct the entrance to Christ’s 
visible kingdom ; and if the unity of the Church 
is ever to be restored, it must be on the basis of 
some such primitive platform as this. 

I donot mean to speak disparagingly of the 
attempts which from time to time have been 
made to formulate abstract and exhaustive 
schemes of theological science and reduce every- 
thing pertaining to religion to a complete and 
consistent philosophical system. The intellectual 
power of the Church has been greatly stimulated 
by these efforts, and they may have served to re- 
solve some difficult problems which the Scrip- 
tures had left unexplained, whiie they may also 
have suggested difficulties which do not ap- 
pear on the inspired page; but the fatal results 
which have attended the determination, on the 
part of certain bodies in Christendom, to build 
up aChurch on some such metaphysical founda- 
tion as this, and the absolute impossibility of ever 
bringing the great multitude of Christian be- 
lievers into agreement with any one of these 
systems, only confirms the wisdom of our own 
Church in requiring of her baptized members a 
simple affirmation of the Apostles’ Creed. And 
to what nobler object could our thoughts and 
labors be directed than the restoration of the 
broken unity of the Church? The main difficul- 
ty in sustaining our Christian institutions grows 
out of the innumerable schisms which divide the 
hosts of Christendom—towns and villages only 
strong enough to sustain one respectable Church, 
must have their half-dozen houses of worship, 
all feeble, all struggling for existence, all sup- 
ported, more or less, by outside aid, all battling 
with each other, perhaps more vigorously than 
they fight the common enemy, the world, mean- 
while, looking on and smiling at their folly, or 
exulting over their contentions ; ali professing to 
accept the same inspired standard of doctrine and 
each faction interpreting that standard after its 
own fashion—sect after sect starting into being 
on the ground of some trifling cunceit which is 
magnified until it becomes more prominent than 
the most vital doctrines of the Gospel—sects 
with names which are a reproach to Christianity 
and an insult to common sense; it is this which 
accounts for the meager support of so many of 
our clergy, the want of efficiency in so many of 
our parishes, and the slow progress that we 
make in converting the world. 

What a change there would be in the aspect of 
affairs if all who profess and call themselves 
Christians were willing to conform to the polity 
which for fifteen hundred years was universally 
recognized in the Church, and which is recog- 
nized to-day by the great majority of Christian 
people, and to accept as the standard of their 
faith the simple creed which has come down to 
us from the beginning! With such a unity as 
this there need be no undue interference with 
the freedom of individual action, or of indi- 
vidual thought ; there might still be variety in 
forms of worship, in the styles of weapon used 
by the different branches of Christ’s catholic 








verted multitude and the unenlightened heathen, 
while the mighty host of believers, recognizing 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 


Father of all, one royal banner, marched on in 


triumph until the whole world bowed in humble 
reverence and adoration before the cross of 
Jesus. 

Tn studying the Gospels we cannot fail to be 
impressed with the thought that Christ estab- 
lished his kingdom with tne intent that it should 
grapple with the world at every point, rectify all 
the disorders of society, check the rapacity of 
trade, protect the laborer, watch over the house- 
hold circle, regulate the marriage relation, 
purify public amusements, reorganize human 
government, elevate the general tone of public 
sentiment, and alleviate all the wants and woes 
of men—making the earth in which we live, 
brighter and better and happier, while it is 
trying, also, to save men from the wrath to come. 
But, thus far, for the most part, the world has 
gone one way aud the Church another; and the 
distinction between things secular and sacred is 
reg.rded as equivalent to the distinction be- 
tween things sinful and holy. In some respects 
the line of demarcation that separates the 
Church from the world is very distinct, while in 
other respects it is not as clearly marked as it 
should be. Those persons who are communi- 
cants in the Church are regarded as amenable to 
its discipline, while others are allowed to follow 
their own devices until such times as they may 
repent and conform to the statutes of the 
Church ; and so business men may have their 
own very imperfect code of morals, and pauper- 
ism keeps its grim hold as relentlessly as ever, 
and the education of the young is given into the 
hands of those who neither fear God nor believe 
in his existence, and while demoralizing amuse- 
ments may be sternly denounced, no effectual 
measures are adopted for their reform, and civil 
government is too often intrusted to the con- 
trol of men whose word would not be taken in 
the ordinary transactions of life, and war still 
flaunts its blood-red banner and is even waged 
in the name of him, at whose coming the angels 
sang in the clouds of Heaven, ‘ Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” 

Nothing is foreign to the Church that pertains 
to humanity. Christ did not pray that his dis- 
ciples might be taken out of the world, but only 
that they should be delivered from the evil. He 
himself lived in the world prominently, and 
made himself familiar with men in all the rela- 
tions of life. He visited their homes, attended 
their weddings, sat at their feasts, walked about 
their market places, talked with men on the high- 
way, watched them at their fishing and planting, 
and drew his illustrations, for the most part, 
from what he saw going on around him; and 
he tells his people that they are to be in the 
world as a salt to purify it and as a light to illu- 
minate it. 

The strongest argument that can be urged on 
behalf of the kingdom of Christ is the benefit it 
is to the world. 


Of late years our own Church has begun to: 


recognize the fact that the sphere in which it is 
called to work is bounded by nothing but the 
necessities of the race to which we belong. In 
the establishment of hospitals and homes of all 
sorts for the destitute, reading-rooms, and places 
of wholesome resort for the floating population, 
and free Churches for all classes and conditions 
of men, I think it may be said, without vain 
boasting, that the Episcopal Church has taken 
the lead. There are individual parishes which 
are doing more, to-day, in a great variety of prac- 
tical ways, for the direct elevation of the humbler 
classes of society than was done by the whole 
Church half a century ago. A great deal of 
secular work, which becomes sacred by the spirit 
which prompts it, is now required of both priest 
and people, that was never dreamed of in former 
days. And this is only the beginning of an ex- 
tension of Christian influence in other quarters 
where it is much needed. Simultaneously with 
this work of general charity that has been enkin- 
died, an interest in the cause of Christian mis- 


sions, which, though it is by no means universal, . 


has been steadily increasing during the last few 
years. At the General Convention, held half a 
century ago, the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society reported their expenditures as follows : 
**On account of the Greek Mission, $3,975 ; Green 
Bay Mission, $5,000; Domestic Missionaries, 
$1,275 ; other domestic objects, $1,500; total, 
$11,750.” That was the day of small things ; and 
it is still the day of small things, as compared 
with what we hope to do in the future. 

Nothing has done so much to quiet discus- 
sions in the Church aa the hearty enlistment of 
ministers and people in charitable and mission- 
ary work. The blotting out of party lines has 
not been effected by argument ; we have ‘‘ shot 
our arrows, even bitter words,” and they have 
returned to us void. But when the cry is heard 
on the wind from a perishing world, ‘‘Come to 
our help!” we forget our disputes and vain 
janglings, and every faithful servant of Jesus 
asks: *‘ What can I do to rescue those who are 
perishing for lack of knowledge?” 

Standing in the presence of great realities, 
and in immediate view of the solemn charge 


that has been given us to “ preach the word, and ° 
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be instant in season and out of season,” our in- 
terest in all visionary schemes of doctrine and 
in all minute details of form and ceremony, of 
necessity ceases; in matters of life and death 
—eternal life and eternal death—we 
have no time left to expend upon trifies. In 
the heat of battle the commander cares very 
little about the ornaments of his dress or 
the jewels on his scabbard ; as a matter of course 
he wears the uniform prescribed by those whom 
he serves ; and that is all which concerns him. 
He marshals his troops according to the manual ; 
but in an emergency the rigid rules of military 
etiquette have to give way. 

When the Apostles went forth on their errand 
of mercy the burden of their mission was the 
story of Christ. They told the people how the 
Son of God had come into *he world and died 
for their redemption. They never perplexed 
their hearers with subtle questions of theology, 
or with metaphysical theories of depravity, with 
discussions of prevenient grace and the grace of 
congruity, of moral and physical ina) ility, of im- 
puted righteousness as distinct from actual 
righteousness, of the philosophy of the Atone- 
ment, of the nature and limits of Divine inspira- 
tion. They did not undertake to solve the mys- 
tery of Christ’s double nature, or to explain the 
mutual relations of the three Persons in the 
Godhead ; but they made men feel that they were 
sinners, and uncovered the awful depths of cor- 
ruption in which their souls were sunk ; they 
declared in terms that could not be misunder- 
stood the stern and impartial justice of God and 
the absolute certainty of punishment for every 
unforgiven sin; they published abroad the in- 
exhaustible love and mercy of God and how he 
is always waiting for the return of his rebellious 
children and ready to receive them with open 
arms whenever they come back as the prodigal 
did, sorrowing and repenting. They proclaimed 
the grace which bringeth salvation and led men 
to the cross and showed them the Saviour bleed- 
ing there in expiation of their transgressions ; 
then they taught their converts plainly and ex- 


plicitly what were the duties which they 
owed to God, and jnst how those 
duties must be discharged. They’ en- 


forced a Gospel of righteousness and temperance, 
and chastity and charity, and honest and hon- 
orable dealing, They told parents and children, 
and masters and servants, and governors and 
employers and laboring men how they should 
conduct themselves and what were the motives 
by which they should be guided; they spoke 
blessed words of comfort to the weary and 
heavy-laden, the weak and the suffering, the 
down-trodden and oppressed, They told men 
how in Christ Jesus death had lost its sting and 
the grave its victory, and pointed to a world 
where the tears are wiped from every eye and 
where there is no more sin or sorrow or dim- 
ness of vision; and it was thus that men were 
lifted heavenward and brought into the fold of 
Jesus, And when the ambassador of Christ is 
in earnest, whether he ministers to the refined 
and cultivated citizen of the metropolis, or the 
rougher or more enterprising emigrant on the 
outer borders of civilization, or to the oppressed 
and persecuted Indian, or to the unenlightened 
freedman, or to the besotted and ignorant heathen 
it is the same story of a loving Saviour which in- 
spires his heart and gives efficacy to his words. 

If the little band of faithful men who met 
together in this consecrated place nearly a cen- 
tury ago could look in upon our Convention to- 
day, representing as it does a great Church, 
thoroughly consolidated and fully equipped for 
the work which it is called to do, with its sixty- 
six living bishops, and its clerical and lay repre- 
sentatives from regions which, at the time of 
their assembling, were an unbroken wilderness, 
and are now teeming with a refined and enter- 
prising people—if they could have foreseen, in 
1785, that they were legislating for a Church 
which, in the course of a century would cover a 
territory more than double the size of the Ro- 
man Empire when it was said to rule the world, 
how impressive and eventful would the work 
have seemed to be, which, in all humility and 
lowliness of heart, they had assembled to do. 

A very solemn responsibility rests upon the 
Convention, which is assembled to carry on the 
work which they so well inaugurated. By excess 
of legislation, or by defect of legislation, the 
progress of the Church may be seriously hin- 
dered ; and while we must always be true to the 
doctrine and spirit of our one only Lord and 
Sovereign, and to every usage and doctrine 
which is essential to the integrity of the Church, 
we should carefully consider the circumstances 
which surround us, and conform ourselves to the 
peculiar condition and necessities of the people 
amongst whom we live, remembering that ar- 
rangements which might have suited precisely 
the state of society as it existed in England two 
or three hundred years ago, may not be in every 
particular adapted to the wants of our hetero- 
geneous and shifting community. There is 
other work for us to do besides fortifying our 
citadel, Constitutions and canons are of value 
so far as they aid in discharging the mission in- 
trusted to us and nofurther, Rubrics are only 
the regulating power of the hi P 
sable parts of mechanism, but without any in- 
spiring force ; and while we continue to walk in 
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the old paths, let it be with an accelerated pace 
and our eyes looking forward and not backward. 

This Church may become the rallying-point 
and center of unity for those who are weary .of 
sectarian divisions and are content to accept 
the simple faith as we have received it from 
Christ and his Apostles. It was once the home 
of the English speaking race ; and if it had been 
as wise in its generation as it should have been 
it might possibly have continued to be their 
home to the present day. 

May the Spirit of God preside over the delib- 
erations of this Convention and give to you a 
far-seeing and comprehensive vision, a generous 
and discriminating charity, an earnest and self- 
forgetting desire to set forward the work of 
Christ in this great Republic, so that his name 
may be honored, and precious souls brought into 
the Kingdom of our blessed Lord. 


Sanitary. | 


DYSPEPSIA AND HOW MUCH IT 
MEANS, 


It is an encouraging fact that, in the last few 
years, men ranking very high as authorities have 
furnished us with manuals of health. Once such 
books were generally written by those who 
thereby expressed the narrowness of their know- 
ledge. Now that we have hand _ books 
of Physiology by such men as Michael 
Foster and Huxley, “Slight Ailments,” by 
Beale, ‘ Health,” by Prof. Corfield, ‘* Food and 
Feeding,” by Sir Henry Thompson, * Personal 
Care of Health,” by Parkes, and scores of similar 
condensations by men of repute we are not at 
a loss or apt to be misled in following their sug- 
gestions. To these we add two recent works by 
Dr. Fothergill—the one on “ Indigestion, Bilions- 
ness and Gout,” and the other on “ The Mainten- 
ance of Health.” 

Probably there are more chronic invalids from 
dyspepsia in some one of its protean forms than 
from any other one disorder. ‘his arises both 
from the complicated system concerned in diges- 
tion and from the various outrages which our 
appetites and indiscretions too readily cotumit. 
While we no longer talk so glibly of liver com- 
plaint and do not attribute everything to bihous- 
ness, the liver is still an organ that gives a great 
amount of trouble. But now we recognize that 
indigestion means more than a stomach ailment, 
and has to do with the entire intestinal tract and 
its appendages. The stomach deals with one 
variety of foods, the upper intestines with others. 
The pancreas and the liver have functions to 
perform in relation to the incoming tide of chyle 
or peptonized and liqnefied food, which deter- 
mines much either as to the quality of blood or the 
energy that has to be put forth to separate the 
dross. Organs themselves often come to have 
an acute or more or Jess chronic state of conges- 
tion, which unfits them to do their work properly. 
Too often they have to attempt repair while 
forced into use by the eater, and so work at a 
disadvantage. The book referred to necessarily 
repeats much that is the common stock of 
knowledge and of introduction to such a subject. 
We desire to make use of the newer and more 
suggestive chapters. One of these has reference to 
cases in which, for a time, natural digestion has 
failed. When, for instance, the stomach work of 
digestion is feeble, so that meat or egg digestion 
is imperfectly performed, we now learn that the 
artificial addition of pepsin and hydrochloric acid 
will often be of great service. When, however, 
it is the digestion of milk we are seeking to aid, 
we need the pepsin or pancreatic secretion in 
an alkaline vehicle. So as to fat; the mere con- 
dition of warmth has much to do with its di- 
gestion. Fats, like those of beef or mutton, 
which easily congeal, cannot be converted into 
heat and force by many. Cod liver oil is so 
nutritious in part, because it isa fat so easily 
digested. It is because our knowledge has be- 
come more specific that we no longer deal with 
dyspepsia as a general disease, but find out what 
foods and what part of the digestion fails, and 
either seek directly to restore it or do the diges- 
tion for it artificially. Thus we use pepsin as an 
artificial digestive agent when we want to as- 
sist the digestion of albuminoids; but to use it 
to aid diféstion of any form of fat would be 
simply a waste. On the other hand, to aid the 
digestion of fate, ‘‘the use of an artificial pan- 
creatic secretion ” (alkaline in its character) aids 
the further digestion of starch and acts upon the 
fat. Thisis butan illustration of how futile are all 
the varied forms of bitters and pills and other 
dyspeptic remedies unless there is an adjustment 
of the remedy to the known character of the indi- 
gestion. There are forms of indigestion for which 
the alimentary system is not in the least account- 
able. This is sometimes called secondary indi- 
gestion. If the mind is overtaxed or in trouble, 
ori there is worry of any kind, it is marvelous 
how soon there will be interference with the 
usual processes. The name hypochondriac comes 
from the connection between low spirits and dis- 
turbances of the digestive frnctions. We need 
to remember that all the eo-called systems are 
parte of one great system, and that anything 
that affects the whole man may also affect some 
special locality. Multitudes of cases are on 
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record where some violent emotion has wholly 
deranged the digestive organs and made recovery 
slow. Pernicious anemia or sudden and con- 
tinuous loss of flesh has resulted from a nervous 
impression. Good food, good sleep, good con- 
tent must enter into our calculation if we would 
have good digestion. Then again, if the skin 
is neglected, there will often be a congestion of 
internal organs which seriously interferes with 
the functions of the organic viscera. Often the 
cure of dyspepsia consists in a thorough rubbing 
of the skin, a frequency of batbing, a care as to 
clothing, and such other items as tend to keep the 
fine network of nerve and blood vessels and 
glands, which the skin represents, in working 
order. We may be clogged by putting off on 
one class of organs what belongs to another, 
just as effectually as by improper food. Let it 
be remembered that no part of the system so 
much as the digestive apparatus indicates in- 
terferences with the general welfare of the whole 
body ; and that when this is interfered with we 
are not at once to suppose that all of the trouble 
is of local origin or caused by some error of diet 
or regimen, | 


Fine Arts, 
MR. WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS AND 
DRY POINTS. 


Tuk sensation, if not the event of the week in 
New York circles,is the exhibition of etchings and 
“dry points” by Mr. J. McNeill Whistler. His 
half hundred prints cover rather sparsely the 
cozy gallery of Messrs. Hermann, Wunderlich & 
Co. Weare invited to view them by a natty 
card, of large size, upon which figures Mr, 
Whistler's professional signature, which looks 
very like a yellow butterfly that had been 
struck by lightning. We are also informed in 
a foot-line that the exhibition is to be an “ar- 
rangement in white and yellow.” We find that 
the exhibition is an arrangement in white and 
y:llow, the walls being covered with white felt, 
banded down with strips of yellow molding; 
the border is of yellow cotton velvet, the tloor 
covered with yellow matting, and the vases and 
hangings and tiles of the mantle and the very 
flowers that fill the air with fragrance are 
of a golden yellow, the color of a canary bird's 
breast. There is a page in waiting, who 1s also 
an arrangement in white and yellow, being 
dressed in white broadcloth, with yellow trim- 
mings, One cannot help noticing how the lad’s 
complexion is freshened by his yellow surround- 
ings, and how women and men of ruddy com- 
plexions become toned down to lovely pink and 
white in the peculiar light rays, 

The boy in lamb’s wool canary-colored gar- 
ments having furnished us with a catalogue, 
we find that we are to look at Venetian subjects, 
a second series, We find a second title to the 
catalogue which runs thus: ‘ Mr, Whistler and 
His Critics,” and upon looking into the little 
book we find that more space has been generous- 
ly given to the critics than to Mr, Whistler and 
his etchings. We find the same professional 
signature of Mr. Whistler's inside the cover, 
this time in black and with a barbed tail added 
to the demoralized butterfly, a sign probably in- 
tended to typity the sharpnees of Mr. Whistler's 
last word to Mr, Ruskin, If T'ruth is to be be- 
lieved (the London, not the New York Truth is 
referred to) this whole exhibition is but ** Another 
crop of Mr. Whistler's little jokes,” 

But the exhibition is not a joke, notwithstand- 
ing its rather ridiculous accessories. Mr. 
Whistler has such real merit as an artist that he 
is entitled to consideration, notwithstanding his 
harmless vagaries. He holds a pencil with the 
firmoess of a man who has strength. There are 
two admirable qualities in all his work—certain- 
ty and simplicity. He knows what he wants to do, 
and he does it. He sees Nature as Nature exists, 


‘and not as artists for some few past stupid gener- 


ations have chosen to represent her. He has inde- 
pendence of vision, and he puts into his pictures 
no more than he sees, He has the artistic right 
to put in more than he sees, to make a good pic- 
ture at any sacrifice of fidelity; but he does not 
avail himself of this artistic license. The charm 
of the whole collection is in its freshness and 
vigor. The prints are quick memoranda of 
quick glances. They take in no details; but 
they suggest abundant details to the imagina- 
tion. The things thatin the abstract make the 
glory of Venice are there—the water and the 
bridge and the swift-moving, gracefal gondo- 
las; clear, deep atmosphere, and varied play 
of light and shade on the surface of the sea; the 
masses of noble buildings and columns ; shadowy 
doorways and arcades; and shipping standing 
out gracejully against the sky and water back- 
ground, There is nothing in the concrete, One 
may stop, look long and ponder deeply as to what 
this or that mass of dark objects may be—do as 
he might do in Venice itself, seeing any object at 
such @ distance that perspective would make 
it diminutive and intervening atmosphere rob it 
of all form but outline, and even make that 
seem strange. He who says of these pictures: 
“They say very little to the mind” should have 
inserted a word and added a letter. He should 
have said, ‘some minds.” There are folks that, 





having eyes, see not; people to whom Venice it- 
self isan absurd anomaly—a city that has no 
streets but rivers, and where ‘all the people who 
ride in carriages go in boats. Venice seems a 
mistake to some people; and the man who 
brought forth a plan to fill up the Grand Canal 
and make a boulevard of it would probably find 
a ground of sympathy with that class of mind to 
whom Mr. Whistler's pictures say “very little.” 
Of the “Nocturne Riva” there is only this to 
be said; it gives the impression of black night, 
and in a way that nothing elre but contrast with 
distant fire sparks would give 1t. The fireworks, 
vague and distant as they are, make points of 
light upon which the soul can step, to climb into 
the fathomless, nocturnal blackness. To 
paint darkness one has only to cover & canvas 
with black pigment ; but to make darkness com - 
prehensible some points of light are necessary. 
On the whole, we do not think this exhibition 
is as satisfactory as some of Mr. Whistler's 
earlier work. He was best when he looked out 


of his own window upon the Thames at 
the intricate tracery of spars and lines 
of rigging against a dim Winter's sky. 


He endeavors to see Venice through the 
same medium as he sees the Thames, and the 
clear Italian atmosphere refuses to lend itself to 
the cencealment of detail, One sees further in 
Venwwe, and objects are more clearly cut in out- 
line against the background of sea and sky. 
Still even in Venice, one does not get such care- 
ful detail as artists, to satisfy an unthinking pub- 
lic, put into their pictures. Somewhere some- 
body has said “ Whistler does not take much 
pains with his work.” That is it exactly; he 
takes pleasure in it and he shows it in every 
line. The prints catch and hold fleeting impres- 
sions of beautiful things. Light and shade 
come and go with a thousand variations be- 
tween the rising and the going down of the 
sun ; all beauty is evanescent, an! the day does 
not condescend to sit still to have 1te portrait 
painted, 

Mr. McNeill Whistler can afford to laugh at 
the critics who have sneered at him. He has 
genins; the portrait of his mother proves that 
tous. He gives some new interpretations of 
Nature tothe public, for which the public is 
bound to be grateful. He chooses to be eccen- 
tric as to the hangimgs of his galleries; and so 
long as they are his exhibitions, and nobody is 
hurt, it is nobody's business but Mr. Whistler's. 
He chooses to be independent in his methods, 
and some rave and tear their hair, as if indepen- 
dence was a sin, in this dull world of uniformity. 
Let us be frank, Mr. Whistler is not the greatest 
etcher in the world, but there is sincerity and 
unmistakable genius in his work, with better 
than the average technique, and such originality 
as has not made itself felt in art circles of Kag- 
land and America for at least one generation 
past, 


Music. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ir will be remarked that the musical season 
begins this year a week later than several 
past recurrences of it. The prospects are of a 
belated, rushed and brilliant six months’ musical 
work, all the great orchestral and choral societies 
closely competing in excellence, half a dozen 
opera companies, great and little, in full song, 
and a large number of important single and 
serial concerts, Of the expected May Festival 
nothing more can now be said than thatit is 
certainly not to be left out of calculation. 

The Philharmonic Society, of New York, has set 
its dates as follows: The six concerts will occur 
upon Nov, 10th, Dec, 15th, Jan, 19th, Feb. 16th, 
Mar. 15th, April 19th; the rehearsals on Fridays 
preceding the above—all in the Academy 
of Music, as heretofore. New subscribers 
will be at liberty to secure their season- 
tickéts after October 27th. Mr. Thomas has 
arranged a splendid scheme of programs, in- 
cluding several novelties of much value, and in- 
troducing the assistance of the finest solo talent 
securable, 

The Symphony Society, of New York, has 
again augmented its orchestra, and will give 
the usual six rehearsals and concerts on these 
dates: Concerts, Nov. 17th, Dec. 8th, Jan. 5th, 
Feb. 9th, March 8th, April 5th; rehearsals upon 
the Friday afternoons, Nov. 16th, Dec. 7th, Jan. 
4th, Feb. 8th, March 7th, and April 4th. New 
subscribers can take their sittings in the Acade- 
my after Oct, 29th, Dr. Damrosch has been 
especially fortunate in engaging, amongst other 
new works, & new symphony by the distinguished 
author of the “Scandinavian,” Mr. Frederic H. 
Cowen. The conservative tone of the Symphony 
toward novelties is, however, a thing that we are 
far from deprecating. 

The deservedly popular Philharmonic Club 
will be heard in Chickering Hall on the evenings 
of November 13th, December 4th, January 15th, 
February 12th, March llth, andApril 15th. The 
first concert has on ite program a Haydn quar- 
tet, a Weber trio, and a Sextette by Heinrich 
Hoffmann, Mrs. Emil Gramm and Mr. E, Cas- 
tellanos being the soloists. The large subscrip- 
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tions for the Club’s season argue pleasantly for 
its continued prosperity. 

The excellent Standard Quartet Club, of Steck 
Hall, and two new organizations for the promce- 
tion of chamber-music in our city—the New York 
Trio club and the St. Cecilia (who are welcome 
as auxiliaries in a too undervalued work)—will 
also give pleasure to their patrons with evenings 
of classical music. The 8t. Cecilia Club (which 
includes Mr. Charles Werner, the ‘cellist) will 
give six concerts in the New York College of 
Music during the Winter. Mr. Edmund Neu- 
pert will appear at their first entertainment, and 
Beethoven’s C Minor Quartet, Opus 18, and 
Rubinstein’s String Quintet in G Minor, Opus 
99, will be performed, Mr, Reinhardt-Richter, 
Mr. Emil Schenck and Mr. B:rnardus Boekel- 
man, comprise the Trio Club, the association 
being the natural outcome of Mr. Boekelman’s 
pleasant soirées of other winters, This club will 
announce its dates and programs very shortly. 

The Directors of the Oratorio Society have 
made elaborate preparations for a fine season. 
Four public rehearsals and four concerts have 
been arranged, and the Society's veteran and 
strong chorusare now rehearsing. The rehearsal 
dates are fixed for the Wednesday afternoons, 
November 2ist, December 26th, March 12th, and 
April 16th; the concerts will take place on the 
Thursday nights, November 22d, December 27th, 
March 13th, and April 17th. The orchestra of 
the Symphony Society will continue to render 
their cfficient aid to the choir of the sister organ- 
ization, A most important selection of works 
will be sung under Dr, Damrosch’s directing, 
including Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Walpurgis Night,” 
with Mr. Cowen’s beautiful cantata, ‘St, 
Ursula ;’ Handel's ‘ Messiah,” (as the usual 
Christmas offering), Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Pas- 
and Haydn's “Season's,” in the order 
given. Mr, Cowen, who visits this country in 
November, has consented to appear and conduct 
his cantata. New subscribers to the Oratorio 
Society can procure their season tickets after 
November 7th. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic will give its 
patrons cight concerts and eight rehearsals this 
Winter, following the departure of last season 
from the original number; and the Society will 
further vary its established custom by giving 
four extra matinées of lighter music. The So- 
ciety’s afternoon rehearsals will occur Nov. 2d, 
Nov, 23d, Dec, 21st, Jan. 11th, Feb. lst, Feb. 29th, 
March 28th, and April 25th. The concerts in 
each instance occur on the Saturday evenings 
next to the respective dates above given. The 
supplementary matinées occur at 3:30 o'clock on 
the Wednesday afternoons, Nov. 7th, Dec. 12th, 
Feb. 6th, and March 19th. The programs of the 
entire cycle will, of course, leave nothing to be 
desired, We note that at the first matinee 
Strause’s famous waltz, “An der Schonen 
Blauen Donau,” will be played. What such a 
tritle will be on the same band which plays a 
Schumann or Beethoven symphony, a Wagner 
vorspiel so matchlessly, one can imagine. 

The New York Chorus Society will this season 
limit its admirable work to certain private con- 
certs under the direction of Mr. Thomas and with 
the assistance of the Philharmonic Society's 
Orchestra. We regrot that so important a body 
of singers should at all restrict their field of use 
in art; but that the entertainments projected 
will give thorough satisfaction to the subscribers 
can be assumed. We shall give further particu- 
lars concerning this society’s prospectus at a fu- 
fure time. 

There has been no enterprise which will give 
deeper pleasure to the friends of music than the 
proposed series of ‘‘ Concerts for Young People,” 
to take place in Steinway Hall upon certain 
Saturday afternoons in December, January, and 
February. Mr. Thomas has actively interested 
himself with the Ladies’ Committee for the pro- 
motion of the scheme, and a select orchestra of 
Philharmonic players, under his baton, wiil ap- 
pear in them, together with suitable soloists of 
the first rank. The prospectus states the idea 
of the effort to be the giving of “ three Saturday 
afternoon concerts, each not exceeding one 
hour in length, at which orchestral and vocal 
music will be performed, adapted to the 
understanding of children and youth be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen years,” 
the music being of the first artistic standard, 
but chosen with a view to helping young per- 
sons to form a correct taste early in life. This 
admirable scheme has our warmest wishes, and 
we do not doubt it will meet the attention it 
merits, At present merely the names of per- 
sons desirous of subscribing when the list will 
be opened are desired ; and parents or friends 
who will encourage the effort by patronage can 
send their names and addresses to ‘The Young 
People’s Concert Series,” Steinway Hall, New 
York, or to one of the ten lady patrons com- 
prising the Committee. 

And last, but not least by a very great deal, we 
must revert tothe two great opera companies 
whose rivalry will test all the resources of either 
manager and troop, will excite the public, and 
tax its purse proportionately, and begin so 
shortly. Upon the one hand is Mr. Abbey with 
the new Metropelitan Opere House asa card of 
the first value, and one of the most complete 
and superb companies ever brought together for 


sion,” 





lyric music, Mme. Nilsson, Mme. Sembrich, 
Mme. Valleria, Mme. Fursch-Madi, Mme. 
Scalchi, Mme. Trebelli and Mme. Labluche; 
Signor Campanini, Roberto Stagno and Victor 
Capoul ; Signor Del Puente, Giuseppe Kaschmanu 
and Signori Novara and Corsini—these are the 
main dependence of the manager ; and they are 
certainly enough, even if the large residue of 
the company and, its chorus and orchestra 
should be less excellent than we have the least 
reason to expect. But on the other side Mr. 
Mapleson presents a stalwart front with Mme, 
Patti, Mme. Pappenheim (undoubtedly one of 
the most esteemed dramatic singers of the 
day, and one whose absence has been 
regretted by our public) and Mme. Gerster. 
Miss Josephine Yorke, a contralto who has been 
winning her way rapidly in Eng.and, is the Jead- 
ing contralto of Mr. Mapleson’s force ; for Mme. 
Lablache seems almost certain to be m the con- 
trol of the other house and Signor Del 
Puente is also claimed defiantly by it. Mme. 
Valerga returns to do effic.ent duty as hitherto, 
Of tenors, Mr. Mapleson announces Signor 
Nicolini (irrepressible as ever), a certain Signor 
Bertini, who has been well spoken of abroad, 
and another unknown artist, Signor Bello— 
with a half dozen more, Signor Galassi is the 
leading baritone to be counted upon, and among 
a long ligt of bassos, Signor: Cherubini and 
Lombardelli are the only two names somewhat 
familiar to us. Signor Arditi will control the 
music, Weare once more promised a fresher 
repertoire to include revivals of Gounod’s 
Mireille” and “Romeo et Juliette,” Bellini’s 
“Norma,” Weber's ‘‘ Oberon, ” Rossini’s ‘‘ Gazza 
Ladra” and Donizetti's “Elisire.” Soruns the 
prospectus of the down-town enterprise. Proba- 
bly before the end of the season everybody— 
critics, public and artists—will be saying with 
Mercutio, ‘A plague o’ both your houses,” 

In light opera we are promised a new work by 
Strauss, to be sung at the Thalia inGerman, and 
a new English opera by Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan, to be presented at the Standard in 
November. 


Science. 


GLACIAL DISCUSSIONS AT MIN- 
NEAPOLIS. 





Tue meeting of the Geological Section of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Minneapolis, will long be remembered 
for its discussions of the glacial theory. Through 
the forethought of its president, Professor 
Charles H, Hitchcock, an unusual number of 
original papers by representative men were 
specially prepared for the meeting and many 
of the most distinguished of the older geologists 
were present to hear and discuss. Papers de- 
scribing recently discovered glacial phenomena 
were read by Professors J. 8. Newberry, of New 
York, G. Frederick Wright, of Oberlin, T. C. 
Chamberlin, of Beloit, G. H. Stone, of Colorado 
Springs, 1. C. White, of West Virginia, J. D. 
Dana, of New Haven, and Warren Upham, of 
Minneapolis. There were present, to partake in 
the discussion, Professors Dawson and Hunt, of 
Montreal, Hall, of Albany, Lesley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Cox, of Indiana, Orton, of Ohio, Win- 
chell, of Minnesota, Spencer, of Ontario, and 
Powell, of Washington. 

The papers eliciting most discussion were 
those of Professors Wright and Chamterlin on 
the southern boundary of the glaciated arca, 
and that of Professor Newberry on glacial erosion, 
and of Professor White upon the relation 
of the glacial dam in the Ohio at Cincinnati (of 
which Professor Wright discovered evidences 
last year) to the terraces in the Upper Ohio and 
its tributaries. 

To account for the glacial deposits in Ken- 
tucky, opposite Cincinnati, Professor Wright 
thought it necessary to suppose that, for a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, glacial ice filled the channel 
of the Ohio River, so as to form an obstruction at 
that point 500 or 600 feet in hight, leaving all the 
upper portion of the river channel, together 
with its southern tributaries, entirely outside of 
the glaciated area, and forming, for the time, 
a long winding lake, which would have been 
about.300 feet deep over the present mte of Pitts- 
burgh. Professor White, who has conducted a 
considerable portion of the geological survey of 
Pennsylvania now in progress, and who lives in 
the Monongahela Valley, finds that the extensive 
terraces occurring along the Upper Monongahela, 
and which have heretofore been such a puzzle to 
geologists, corresponded very closely to the hight 
of the ice barrier supposed at Cincinnati, and 
were just what should be looked for if such a 
temporary barrier had existed. In like manner, 
the accumulation of rounded bowlders and trash 
in the long depression, two hundred feet or more 
above the river, through which the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroad runs from the Kanawha to the 
Guyandotte in West Virginia, is just what would 
be expected if the Cincinnati ice-barrier were a 
reality. 

Some years ago Professor Lesley endeavored 
to account for these terraces (which extend also 
up the Alleghany and its branches) by referring 
them to an era of subsidence. But subsequently , 





as he told us at Minneapolis, he was compelled 
to abandon this theory, because it would involve 
extensive consequences upon the other side of 
the Alleghanies, which nowhere appeared. A 
subsidence in recent times of 1,100 feet on the 
west side of the Alleghanics could not have 
occurred without involving the east side to a 
much greater extent than that of which we have 
any evidence, Consequently he had called for some 
such barrier in the Ohio as Professor Wright 
had described; and now he believed Provi- 
dence had provided it, and that this glacial dam 
would solve the problem of the terraces on the 
Upper Ohio and its tributaries. 

As the boun ary of the glaciated area across 
Pennsylvania and Ohio as traced by Professor 
Wright has already been delineated in Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, it ie sufficient here to add the new in- 
formation concerning the points further west. 
This boundary line, after crossing the northern 
portions of Kenton and Boone Counties, Ky., 
enters Indiana a little below Aurora, and 
continues to bear in a southerly direction 
through Ohio and Jefferson Counties, graz- 
ing the edge of Kentucky again opposite Madi- 
#on, and reaching its southernmost point 
in Charleston, in Clarke County, Ind, Fiom 
here it bears again to the north, through 
Scott and Jackson Counties, to the line between 
Bartholomew and Brown, and follows this to the 
northeast corner of Brown. There again it 
turns to the southwest, touching the northeast 
corner of Monroe, where it again bears north 
for ten miles, to near Martinsville in Morgan 
County, Here again the line turns west and 
south, passing diagonally through Owen, Greene 
and Knox Counties to New Harmony, in Posey 
County, at which point Professor Wright’s in- 
vestigations are for the present interrupted. 

The experience of Professors Chamberlin and 
Wright agree that west of the Scioto, in Ohio, the 
southern boundary of the glaciated area in the 


called a moraine.” Probably, however, it will 
not be difficult to determine with a good degree 
of accuracy the real boundary line through its 
whole extent. It certainly can be traced to South- 
ern Indiana. Further investigations by Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin will be awaited by the scien- 
tific world with interest. 

Professors Newberry and Lesley differ greatly 
as to the eroding power of glacial ice, Newberry 
believing that the basins of our great lakes, and 
of many of the smaller lakes, have been much 
enlarged and modified by glacial action. He is, 
however, by no means inclined to under-estimate 
the relative importance of water as an eroding 
agent, especially in view of the immensely 
longer periods through which water has been 
active. Indeed, Professor Newberry was the 
first to demonstrate that the pre-glacial outlet to 
Lake Erie must have been through some channel 
now filled by glacial debris, which was two hun- 
dred or three hundred feet lower than the pres- 
ent surface of the lake. The proof, however, 
that the basin of Lake Erie has been greatly 
moditied by ice action is above question. The 
rocky basin of the lake is in many places seen to 
be striated in lines approximately parallel to its 
major axis, ‘The broad, boat-shaped basin in- 
dicates the work of the same agency. The islands 
of the lake are carved from the solid rock; their 
surfaces and sides, and the channels between 
them, are all glaciated. The plastic ice has en- 
wrapped those islands, fitting into every irregu- 
larity, and carving, with the sand it carried, 
every surface,” ‘* At the present day glaciers are 
known to transport enormous loads. In mid- 
summer the Aar glacier brings down 230 tons 
per day; the Justedal glacier of Norway wears 
down, it is estimated, 69,000 cubic meters of 
solid rock ann ally.” 

On the other hand, Professor Lesley contended 
that the eroding power of glacial ice is relatively 
insignificant, and adduced as proof the fact that 
the Appalachian chain contained numerous basins 
produced by the folding of the strata and the 
denuding agency of water, which differed from 
the basins of the great lakes, only in the fact 
that their clevation was such that they had been 
drained and are now dry. If, for example, the 
Delaware Water Gap and the Lehigh Water Gap 
were to be obstructed, great lakes would be 
formed in the Silurian valley west of Kittatinny 
Mountain. Likewise, in East Tennessee and 
the region round about, the obstruction of small 
water gaps would form extensive lakes in Devo- 
nian basins, like those now occupied by Erie, 
Michigan and Huron. In these more southern 
valleys, glacial agency has never been active. 
In the more northern valleys, near Delaware 
Water Gap, glacial ice has been active, but has 
modified only to a shght extent the contour of 
the valleys. 

Professor Lesley does not credit the depth of 
glacial ice vhought to be necessary by most 
glacialists, and as evidence points to some small 
areas in the neighborhood of the Catskills, which 
are said to be unglaciated, This, however, is 
negative evidence, and should be considered in 
view of the fact that, according to Ramsay, 
glacial strie are numerous upon the Catskill 
Mountains, 2,850 feet above the sea, and in view 
of the well-known fact that all the mountain 
summits of New England under 5,000 feet are 





conspicuously glaciated, and that Professor 


United States is not marked by what would be. 


Charles Hitchcock has found transported bowld- 
ers within a few hundred feet of the summit of 
Mount Washington. 

Dr. Dawson is mostfamiliar with the glacial 
phenomena of British America, and has never 
personally examined the southern portion of the 
glaciated area of the United States, and 
believes that the facts usually attributed to a 
continental glacier are to be explained through a 
great depression to the northwest extending 
west of the Red River to the extent of 5,000 or 
6,000 feet, over which ice-floes as distinct from 
icebergs were carried by the currents. He can- 
not, however, escape the conclusion that the 
rocky material transported by this ice was 
picked up on the Laurentian highlands, Just 
how this could Le done, during a depression 
which would leave the highlands a thousand feet 
under water, it is not easy tosee; and just how 
he could manage a depression, which should be 
5,000 feet to the northwest upon the western 
flanks of the Rocky Mountain and 6,000 feet in 
New England, without submerging the Canadian 
highlands it is equally difficult to imagine; 
and there is no question that toward the south 


the débris of the Laurentian highlands has been 
ey aye to Southern Ohio and Indiana, and 
that its distribution is there limited by an arbi- 
trary line along which no barrier exists. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Dawson himself, this Laurentian 
débris was transported more than 700 mis 
westward to the foot of the Rocky Mountains 
This boundary certainly looks very much like 
the fan-sha edge of a glacial movement. 
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....-The water in the leaves of pitcher-plants 
is secreted by the plant, and the quantity of 
water is suprising. In the species of Nepenthes, 
from the East Indies, where the plants ramble 
over bushes to a great extent and have numer- 


ous pitchers, the weight to be sustained is enor- 
mous. Nepenthe. 
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Amona the many difficulties presented by 
the ethnological lists in Genesis, not the least 
enigmatical is the one referring to the origin of 
the Philistines. A comparison of Genesis x, 14 
with Deut. ii, 23, Am. ix, 7, and Jer. xlvii, 4, 
shows that they are mentioned both as descend- 
ants of the Casluchim and of the Cafthorim. 
Interpreters have sought all around the 
Mediterranean Sea for these places, and have 
located them very differently, Hitzig even 
identifying the Philistines with the Pelasgians. 
Professor Fr. W. Schultz has just issued his 
article “ Philister,” in the second edition of 
Herzog’s Encyclopedia, and there (vol. xi, p. 
623, seg.) presents what seems a lucid explanation 
of the difficulty. Both Casluchim and Cafthorim 
were settled in Lower Egypt ; and from these the 
people who were later called Philistines migrated 
to the land where we find them in biblical times. 
Already the “ Targum Jerus.” favors this 
jocation in reference to the Casluchim; and 
modern scholars, such as Forster, Knobel, Ebers, 
and others, sanction this, and find this 
location in Kasiotis. The name is derived from 
the Coptic Kas, hill, and lokh, dryness, a true 
description of the locality. But how about Cafthor? 
‘Schultz correctly sees only endlesss trouble in 
connecting it with the island Crete, but acknow- 
ledges that as yet the evidences, historical or 
etymological, for placing it on the northern 
coast of Egypt are still weak. Stack, Ebers, 
Dietrich, Duncker, simply locate it there, deeming 
the connection with it and the Casluchims a 


sufficient warrant. An additional proof of the 
Egyptian origin of the Philistines is found in 
the ptian ending of some of their proper 
names. Thus Achusath, Gen, xxvi, 26, and 
Goliath, I Sam. xvii, 4, have the Egyptian ending 
ath, and the ending en in Seren, the Philistine 
title, is Egyptian. Thus, too, the Philistine 
harbor Mayyuma is a combination of the two 
languages, mai being Coptic for “place,” and 
yam Hebrew for ‘‘ sea.” 

...-Mr. F. Parker, an English scholar, well 
known for his Greek acquirements, has recently 
published, in London, a pamphlet containing 
some remarks on the new version of the New 
Testament from a philological standpoint. He 
entitles his little work ‘‘Non-Attainments of 
the Revised Version of 1881 of the New Testa- 
ment,” and his purpose ia ‘‘ to call attention to 
some things that have not been done” in this 
revision. He speaks first of passages where the 
authorized version mistook the primary for the 
secondary sense of words, which error has not 
been corrected in the revised; then of the use 
of the Greek article, especially its omission 
before the words “sin” and ‘death” 
and the errors therefrom arising; then 
of the expulsion of the word ‘‘ Jehovah” from 
the New Testament, by the failure to observe 
that xipiog with the article means “Lord,” 
but without the article means ‘‘ Jehovah” ; then 
of the proper interpretation of the expression 
6 viog Tov avbpdrov and of the word vipavoc 
and finally of the translation of I Cor., xi, 18. 
The sngnartis of the enter on these subjects, 
even thoug may no’ undi ap- 
plause, are sot hastily od ag are fortified 
with numerous ref: 





erences, 
mendable brochure on points in New Testament 
lexicography and syntax. , 
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Missions. 
THE AMERICAN BOARD’S AN- 
NUAL SURVEY. 


THE pressure on our columns last week of the 
documents presented to the annual meeting of 
Board and of the full account of ita proceedings 
prevented us from even giving a summary of the 
annual survey, which shows what the work of 
the year has been. 

The most important change of the year a8 re- 
spects the missions was the transfer of the Da- 
kota Mission, with 24 missionaries and 
assistant missionaries, to the American 
Missionary Association, which in turn relin- 
quished its African Mission. The Board now 
works in foreign lands exclusively; and the 
American Missionary Association confines its 
labors to this country. After noticing the 
deaths and changes among missionaries, the 
Survey says there is an urgent call for mission- 
aries, especially for India, Eastern Turkey and 
South East Africa, while there is opportunity 
for enlargement in China and Japan and Africa. 
As to Eastern Turkey,such stations as Nicomedia, 
Brousa, Smyrna, Sivas, Bitlis and Van, ‘‘each 
formerly in charge of two or three missionaries, 
are now left to the care of one man.” 

“In the city of Constantinople and out-lying dis- 
tricts but two missionaries are devoted to proper 
evangelistic work, one for Armenians and one for 
Greeks. This reduction has been partly of necessity 
and partly also in the hope of throwing a larger 
share of responsibility upon the native agency. 
With the exception of aman for Van and another 
for Trebizond, new missionaries are not asked for 
the work in Turkey. In Spainand Austria the mis- 
sionary force is reducad to the lowest point, one 
man in Austria and two in Spain, only one of these 
two being now inthe field.” 





Concerning the Turkish Empire the Annual Sur- 
vey confines itself to such facts as were brought 
out at the missionary conference in Constanti- 
nople, which was fully reported for us at the 
time. Those who may wish to know how the 
missions in this field have grown despite the 
peculiar difficulties and hindrances they have 
encountered, should study the table of decennial 
statistics which we published last week. 

The condition of the missions in India and 
Ceylon, may, says the Survey, be summed up in 
three words, “healthful, vigorous growth.” 
The accessions to the churches on profession of 
faith were 413; the high schools for young men 
had an attendance of 793, those for young wo- 
men of 458, making a total of 1,251, a gain of 
nearly 100 over last year. The Maratha Mission 
is advancing encouragingly in the direction of 
self-support. Its sixteen pastors are supported 
wholly by native funds, The moral change in 
progress is illustrated by the faithfulness of men 
of low caste in Sholapur district, who were once 
desperately wicked, but are now living devoted 
Christian lives, The mission has only one more 
misvionary than it had ten years ago, but the 
number of native helpers has increased from 41 
to 85, and the church members from 629 to 1,422. 
The Christian community in the Madura field 
has grown in ten years from 8,606 to 141,515, 
and members have advanced from 1,547 to 2,886. 
The schools are prosperous and the future is full 
of hopefulness. During the year 26 churches 
and school-houses have been erected. All but 
three of the churches in Ceylon are self-support- 
ing. ‘The educational work in Ceylon has taken 
on an evangelical character. 

In China the Board has 26 ordained mission- 
aries. It has been a year of hard work for the 
missionaries ; but the four missions have pros- 
pered. In Fuhchau 40 new members were 
gathered in. In North China there is a growing 
contidence and respect for the missionaries, As 
respects the new mission in Shanse there is little 
yet toreport. The four ordained missionaries 
have been very cordially receivea. Three cities 
have been selected as stations. 

Substantial progress is reported for Japan: 

“The nineteen churches report a membership of 
1,097, of whom 222 were added on profession of faith 
during the year. Since the year under review 
closed, in March last, a still larger number have 
been added to the churches. But better than num- 
bers is the growth of these churches in Christian 
knowledge and practical Christian life, as seen in 
an increased attention to Bible study, to Sabbath 
school work and to neighborhood meetings for wor- 
ship.” 

In Micronesia there are joyful notes of progress. 
In a single island of the Gilbert group more than 
300 natives have signified a desire to unite with 
the church. In Ponape, of the Caroline group, 
additions to the church are being constantly 
made. 

The event of the year in the Zulu Mission, 
South Africa, is the publication of the Bible in 
the native tongue. There have been also re- 
markable revivals at nine stations, 

“ Jt has not yet been found practicable to estab- 
lish a mission in Umzila’s country, but an important 
step has been taken in the occupation of Inhambane, 
which may be regarded as a station by the way. Mr. 
Wilcox, who undertakes this enterprise after care- 
ful explorations, regards it as a promising fleld for 
effort, The work in South Africa is beset with some 
difficulties arising from the old habits of the people ; 
but, on the whole, in view of the year’s work, this 
mission is ready to thank God and take courage, 





“The experience of the new mission in West Africa 
is thus far quite as favorable as could have been 
expected. The climate, the healthful location, the 
kind reception by the people, are all such as to in- 
spire hope for the future. The habits and general 
character of the people are much better than are 
to be found among the tribes on the coast, demoral- 
ized as the latter have been by contact with Kuro- 
peans. The respect shown to women, whether 
American or native; is very unlike the usage of most 
heathen tribes. Despite the annoyances to be ex- 
pected from the whims of local chiefs, beginnings 
now made are such as to fully justify the choice of 
this portion of Africa as the fleld for a new mission.” 
The result of the year’s workin papal lands 
might have been more encouraging ; but there are 
signs of progress both in Mexico and Spain. 

We annex the general summary : 


MI a ics di venscecdicccedc cccddueseceses 20 
NG vib sv de cdeteecs wbicevebisdedcsesese 80 
CUAIAES Sncs ivciities sevccevccssecesine 742 
Ordained missionaries (six being 
PRYGICIADS) 0 ccccrcccccccccescocccece 154 
Physicians not ordained, men and 
MED dttivacsumaeedeehants geseces 9 
Other male assistants..... ......++. 1 
Other female assistants............... 268 
Wh le number of laborers sent from 
CRIS COUNTY ..00 cccccccaccccescceccs 438 
Native pastors ........ceceeeeeeeeeees id 
Native preachers and catechists...... 869 
Native school teachers.............++ 1,014 
Other native helpers..............0+0+ 800 
1,827 
Whole number of laborers connected 
with the missions................+- 2,260 
Pages printed, as far as reported........... 82,000,000 
CRUAFCROD 2600. ccccccccee. cdsccceccccccccces 278 
Church members, as nearly as can be 
JOMENOD 2.400 vccccccccccvcece eoccecce @oece 19,864 
Added during the year, as nearly as can 
WE JEAPMOT.... ccc ccceccccccccccccesescce 1,787 
Whole number from the first, as nearly as 
CON DE OOTNOE. 000 crccsccccccesccccccrces 89,828 
High schools, theological seminaries and 
BtAtlON CLASHES... 202. scccceccescocevcvees 58 
PUD vnccwcccceccccceqncnceecoeces scvesee 2,086 
Boarding-schools for girls..........000-+008 40 
Papils in boarding-schools for girls........ 1,538 
Common SCHOOIS. .........cccccsesccsceses 882 
Pupils in common schools... .........+.+++ $1,016 
Whole number of pupils..........eeeeeeee 85,625 


P evsonalities, 


Mr. Suaw, the English missionary in 
Madagascar, whose ill-treatment by the French 
has been brought so prominently before the 
public, is not a clergyman, but a layman, accord- 
ing to The Pall Mall Gazette, He is now forty- 
three years old, and was educated at the Normal 
College of the British and Foreign School Society. 
Desiring to be employed in missionary work, he 
undertook an educational appointment at Samoa, 
under the London Missionary Society. In 1871 
the society requested Mr. Shaw to become 
superintendent of education in the Bétsiléo 
Province, South Central Madagascar. In 1878 
he went home for a holiday, and, on returning 
to Madagascar in 1880, was sent to Tamatave. 
At Tamatave he has superintended every de- 
partment of mission work, religious and 
educational, medical and mechanical, including 
the erection of schools and churches. He is a 
member of the Zoological Society of London and 
a correspondent of the Meteorological Society. 





-.»+Two families are living near Gainesville, 
Ga., who, according to the Southern, are as near 
alike as two peas. The heads of the respective 
households are John and Lane Pasco. ‘They are 
twins, and look and dress exactly alike: Two or 
three years ago they married twin sisters, who 
look and dress exactly alike. The boys built two 
cottages that look exactly alike, and each lady 
has a child about the same age who look very 
nearly exactly alike. All are in excellent health, 
and recently the whole party drove to town 
behind a span of beautiful mules that were 
nearly exact matches. The boys are partners in 
the mercantile business, and are prosperous gen- 
tlemen. 


...-The largest estate ever soldin Scotland in 
one lot at public auction was disposed of a few 
days since to Mr. John Bullough for $515,000, 
aside from the timber, which will be paid for as 
an addition at a valuation. The estate is known 
as the Meggernie estate, and is situated in the 
valley of Glenlyon, Perthshire. It contains up- 
ward of 32,000 acres, included in an area of 
50 square miles, and is one of the best sporting 
and grazing estates in Scotland. The salmon 
fishery extends to the almost unprecedented 
length of over forty miles. 


...-Jsmail Pacha, the ex-Khédive of Egypt, 
has moved again. It will be remembered that 
after abdicating in 1879 he lived at Naples, Italy, 
for about three years. He then betook himself 
to England. But he seems to have been satisfied 
with a single London season and will soon re- 
turn to sunny Italy, having bought a fine old 
palace in Florence, near the English cemetery 
where Mrs. Browning was buried. Here he will 
live with his seven wives. 


-...Phe Prince of Monaco has had the census 
taken. Persons who have an interest in statis- 





tics and in the increase and decrease of the in- 
habitants of large states, may be glad to learn 
that the population of his domains now reaches 
9,108 souls, including “‘ strangers of all na- 
tions.” In the “good old days,” before the es- 
tablishment of Monte Carlo—viz., in 1867—they 
mustered 1,700, 


....The Duke of Marlborough has closed his 
palace and gardens to the public, on the ground 
of respect to his father’s memory. There are 
those who doubt if the gardens will be opened 
again for many a day, They have been but 
roughly kept up of late. The late Duke gave the 
fees levied for seeing them to the Oxford Hospi- 
tal. Blenheim is too expensive for the means of 
the present Duke, 


....Two of Washington Irving's nieces own 
and live in Sunnyside, during the Summer, it 
having been left to them by their uncle’s will, 
which directs that the last of these nieces shall 
bequeath the property to some good man of the 
name of Irving. 


...- [tis reported that Jay Gould is to set up a 
Summer resort of his own at Burns’ Point, L. L, 
because he thinks he has been snubbed enough 
by the haughty aristocracy of Newport. 


...»-Henry James cannot longer endure the 
society of America, and will therefore live in 
what he terms his ‘little box, you know, over in 
England.” 


...-Matthew Arnold sailed for America on 
Saturday last by the steamship ‘‘Servia.” 


School and College. 


Tut Committee on Athletics of Princeton 
College has adopted new rules for the govern- 
ment of college sports. A committee is to be 
appointed annually, who will have general juris- 
diction over college sports, different games belng 
allotted to different members of the committee, 
No games of any kind will be allowed during the 
week, except between ten minutes past twelve 
o’clock and two P.M., save on Saturday, when all 
the afternoon is allowed, and on Wednesday, 
when the time is extended to three o'clock, P.M. 
Playing with professional base ball teams will be 
allowed, but the committee must be consulted as 
to the team selected, The question of having a 
professional trainer was left open. 





....There are thirty-nine professorships in the 
University of Edinburgh. Of these eightevn re- 
ceive #5,000 or more ayear each and five get 
$10,000. The professor of anatomy receives 
$16,000 a year, the professor of Latin £7,500, the 
professor of Greek $6,500, and the professor of 
mathematics $7,500. Two of the teachers last 
mentioned are under thirty-three years of age. 
Ten of the twenty-eight professors in Glasgow 
receive over #5,000 and three over twice that 
sum. The salary of the Latin professor is $11,- 
000 and of the Greek and Latin teachers $9,000 
and #10,000 respectively. 


....The trouble which has ended by the closing 
of every public schoo] in Louisiana began when 
the legislature in 1882 appropriated only $107,000 
for the state—the smallest sum ever known by 
nearly $100,000—and gave $30,000 of that to 
some universities; then because of clerical and 
other blundering New Orleans drew more than 
its proper share, the courts were appealed to, 
and finally things got into such shape that 
everything came to a stand-still, and must so 
remain until the legislature meets next Spring, 


....By a recent arrangement Walter O. Camp, 
of the class of 1880, who has been prominent in 
Yale sports and for the past two years connected 
with the Graduate Advisory Athletic Committee, 
will hereafter superintend Yale’s athletes, receiv- 
ing $1,200 per year, the Foot-ball Association 
paying #300, Base-ball #300, Athletic Association 
#300, and #300 coming from other sources, 


..»-The State Teachers’ Association holds its 
thirty-seventh annual meeting at New Haven, 
Conn., during Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
this week, President Porter of Yale, Rev. Dr. 
Duryea, of Boston, Secretary Hine, of the State 
Board of Education, Superintendent Seaver, of 
Boston schools, and prominent state teachers 
will be among the speakers. 


...-Reuben P. Hallock (Yale, ’81,) has been 
appointed professor of rhetoric, logic and psy- 
chology in the male high school of Louisville, 
Ky., having been selected for the position out of 
a list of over sixty candidates, 


....University Hall, the oldest of all the build- 
ings at Brown, was thoroughly renovated during 
the past Summer. The sum of $50,000 was 
raised among the friends of the institution, and 
expended on this work, 


...-The Bowdoin students voted last week to 
adopt the new system of self-government, on the 
Amherst/plan. Dr. Brown has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of; psychology. 

..++The Detroit Medical College and the Mich- 
igan College of Medicine, in Detroit, are to be 
consolidated, if a legal way can be found to do it. 


...-Free instruction in phonography is given 
at Cooper Union, New York. 





Pebbles. 


....Farewell—High livers. 


....The question is: Can a girl who doesn’t 
ure powder make her hair bang? 


...The man who was kicked out of a seaside 
resort was caught by the under toe. 





... “When does aman become a seamstress ?” 
“When he hems and haws.” “No.” ‘When 
he threads his way.” ‘‘No.” ‘When he rips 
and tears.” “No.” “Give it up.” ‘ Never, if 
he can help it,” 


...‘* Yea,” said Farmer Jones, “my Summer 
boarders complain that the nights are cold; but 
they certainly have no right to expect me to 
take the blankets off the tomato vines such 
weather as this.” 


...“*Let us play weare married,” said little 
Edith, “and I will bring my dolly and say : ‘ See 
baby, papa.’” “Yes,” replied Johnny, “and I 
will say: ‘Don’t bother me now. I want to look 
through the paper.’” 


...“*Phat a blessing it is,” says Pat, slightly 
muddled, “that night niver comes on "til late in 
the day, when a man is all toired out, and he 
couldn’t work no more, anyhow, at all, at all; 
not even if it was morning.” 


.... Somebody remarked that pale Mrs. Brown, 
of Chicago, had one foot in the grave. Smith 
said that she would still be safe if she lived at 
home ; for she couldn't get the other foot in un- 
less she went out of the state. 


--++'* Pa,” said a little boy, “a horse is worth 
a good deal more, isn’t it, after it’s broke?” 
“Yes, my son, Why do you ask such a ques- 
tion?” ‘Because I broke the new rocking 
horse you gave me this morning.” 


....A big Yankee from Maine, on paying his 
bill in a London restaurant, was told that the sum 
put down didn’t include the waiter. ‘‘ Wal,” he 
roared, ‘‘I didn’t eat any waiter; didI?” He 
looked as if he could, though ; and there was no 
further discussion. 


...-A couple of pickpockets followed a gentle- 
man for some blocks, with a view of availing 
themselves of the first opportunity to relieve 
him of his purse, He suddenly turned into a 
lawyer’s office. ‘What shall we do now ?” asked 
one. ‘Wait for the lawyer,” said the other, 


....On the edge of a small river in the County 
of Cavan, in Ireland, there is (or used to be) a 
stone, with the following inscription cut upon it, 
no doubt intended for the information of stran 
gers traveling that way: “N. B.—When this 
stone is ought of sight, it is not safe to ford the 
river.” 

.... First Country Doctor: “ Could you come 
to my place, Brown, to-morrow morning ?” 
Second, ditto: “ Allright, old man, What is it?’ 
First Country Doctor: ‘Well, I've hada case 
of Endocarditis, which I’ve very successfully 
treated with Convalaria Majalis, and I want 
your help with the post mortem.” 


.-». “* Yes,” said Mrs. Brownsmith, “I want a 
good girl, and possibly you might do; but have 
you had any experience?” ‘“Ixparience, is it?’ 
replied the damsel, resting her hands on her 
hips and tossing her head in the air. ‘ Ixpari- 
ence, is it?” Faith, and haven’t Oi been in no 
less than twinty families during the last month?” 


.-.-There is honesty and patience in hack- 
men, Niagara Falls correspondents to the con- 
trary. Atarailroad station Tuesday, the usual 
question ‘‘Have a hack ?” accosted a traveler. 
“Yes, if it rains,” was the careless answer. 
“Wal, no; it don’t rain,” said the hackman, dis- 
appointedly turning away. “It oniy drizzles.” 


.--““I engaged,” said a burly lawyer, “a 
chaise at Galway, to conduct me a few miles into 
the country, and’ had proceeded some distance 
when it came to a sudden standstill at the begin- 
ning of a rather steep incline, and the coach- 


| man, leaping to the ground, came to the door 


and opened it. ‘‘What are you at, man? This 
is not where I ordered you to stop. Has the 
animal jibbed?” ‘ Whisht, yer honor, whisht!” 
said Paddy, in an undertone. ‘I’m only de- 
saving the sly baste. I'll just bang the door; 
and the crafty ould creature will think he’s en- 
tirely got rid of yer honor’s splindid form, and 


‘he’ll be at the top of the hill in ng time,” 


...“* According to the testimony of the wit- 
nesses you were caught just as you were getting 
‘out of the window, with the contents of the till 
‘in your pocket. Now what excuse have you 
\got?” and the Judge leaned back in his chair 
very complacently, “I know it, Judge; and I 
shall always be very grateful to the man who 
caught me. When I have these somnambulistic 
fits I am in danger of falling out of windows and 
hurting myself.” ‘That idea never occurred to 
me,” remarked the Judge, pensively. “It has 
often occurred to me,” remarked the prisoner, 
with unconscious humor. ‘That being the 
ease, I will direct the sheriff—” “To turn me 
loose.” “No, but to have an extra bar put 
across your cell window, for fear you may fall 





out.” 
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Gie Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR OCTOBER 28th. 


SAUL CHOSEN KING.—I Sam. X, 17—27. 


Nores.—*‘* And Samuel”—stands alone as the 
sule representative of Jehovah ; no priest, nor bigh 
priest, nor associate judge.——** Called the people 
The king’s invitation is a command, 
It was pro- 


together,” 
Samuel's “call” was a command, 
niulgated as now in the East, by messenger and 
public outery, Not the entire 
uation, but their representatives.- —** Unto 
the Lord to Miapeh.” —Samuel judged the people 
in Mizpeh ; there God had wrought, through him, 
the wonderful victory over the Philistines; the 
impressive suggestions and recollections of the 
place fitted it for the solemn meeting to be con- 
vened there. The people assembled under a 
xense of responsibility to God, to hear his word 
and learn his will concerning a question which 
they had appealed to his decision.--——“ And said 
unto the children of Israel.”—His reliance was 
ou the word of truth, not on force or subtlety, He 
reminded them of God’s acts of favor and of their 
divine and providential history, It was God's 
providence that brought them out of Egypt and 
delivered them from their enemies, This fact 
was the burden of the word God had to speak to 
them at this time, -* And ye have this day 
rijected your God,’ —The trouble was with the 
people. The civil disorders of the land, which 
enused the discontent of the peopic, had their 
rvot in moral troubles; they had rejected God, 
Notice the contrast between his fidelity and their 
uufaithfulness. Notice the immense fall im- 
plied in the descent from the high ground of 
frecdom and self-government under the theocratic 
system and by ideal law to that of government by 
* Now, therefore, present yourselves,” 


“* The people.” 


king. 
(iod yielded to their wish, and did so with a 
divine prudence. The decayed and demoralized 
ec -nuition of the people made them incapable of 
being governed in the old freedom, <A rougher, 
ka ideally perfect system bad to be contrived. 
-* The Tribe of Benjamin was taken,” 
‘The lot was used, a simple appeal to chance ap- 
parently ; but, in the providential view of things, 
all was settled und Saul was already anointed, 
Notice the union of contingency or freedom with 
certainty, But the divine plan was accomplished 
through both. The choice of Savl by lot re- 
minds us of the discovery of Achan by the same 
iuethod, Notice the modest behavior of Saul, “He 
* Therefore they inquired 
Lord Namuel, we suppone, 
conducted these inquiries in the free way of his 
perronal prophetic communication with Jehovah, 
und not after the pries.ly method of inquiry by 
Urim and Thummin. —**' He washigher than 
«uy of he people.’ —Personal presence an element 
of leadersbip, especialy in that age.——-—"‘ Then 
Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom,” 
Not the same as in Chapter viii, 11—14, where 
he prophesied the sufferings of the people under 
their kings; but rather the fundamental 
law for the regulation of the new govern- 
ment. Perhaps he merely recited tothe people 
what wae already provided for the occasion in 
Deut, xvii, 14-20, Notice that the Israelitish mon- 
archy was not a personal despotism, but a con- 
stitutional government.————“ Wrote it in a book 
and laid it up before the Lord,.”—Possibly in 
the ark at Kirgath-jearim, possibly in his own 
house; but at allevents in some recognized 
and safe place. Note, also, that Saul bore his 
honors meekly; he went home to Gibeah; no 
court or palace at that time.———* There went 
with him aband of men whose hearts God had 
It was natural enough that the new 
rulee should draw a following after him ; but the 
point here is that Saul, being chosen by God, 
was providentially surrounded by good friends, 
men who had the divine counsel and the divine 
spiritin their hearts.- “But the children of 
Belial said,” —There are always such; and they 
always have something to say. Their thought is 
ever of themselves. ** How shall this man 
sare us?"—How are we to profit by his ad- 
vancement? Profit is the bad man’s synonym 
for good. Personal advancement is what corupt 
men in all ages expect from the government. 
———‘*And brought him no presents.” — 
Gifts, in the East, are signs of loyalty as well as 
of good will.—-———** But he held his peace.”—Or, 
more literally, ‘‘ he was as though he had been 
deaf.”—A noble beginning all this for Saul. 
Notice through all this passage the decadence 
of the Tabernacle and the priestly service. 
There is no trace of the organized state religion. 
Samuel, the prophet, the representative of in 
dividual faith and personal piety, comes forward 
in its place. The great example of this is the 
superseding of Judaism by Christianity, An- 
other is the Protestant Reformation. A similar 
fate threatens every religious organization as 


the penalty of deadness, The same principle is 
illustrated in the people’s loss of personal free- 
dom, God's law was a law of freedom. It ruled 
the Israelites through their own conscience. It 
spoke to them through theirown sense of what 
was right. But they would not obey it. They 
fell so low that the law of conscience and f 

lost ita powerand was little better than none. 
The law of freedom failing, the law of force had 
to be brought in. Those who abuse the law of 
freedom will have to face the law of force. 


could not be found,” 


of the Surther” 


touched,” 





> . > . | 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BAKER, E. H., becomes pastor in Homer, Ky. 
CHENEY, Davip B., Js., ord. in Stillwater, 
Mass. 
CLARK, Henry, settles in Waukau, Wis. 
CONKLIN, J. 8., Shusan, called to Babylon, 
N. Y. 
ORANE, A. M., Boylston, accepts call to Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 
CRESSEY, E. W., Minneapolis, 
recently, aged 75. 
DEXTER, 5. K., Warren, KR. L., called to Key- 
port, N. J. 
FRINK, L. W., Wickford, R. L, called to Marl- 
boro, Maxs, 
HIGGINS, C. E., called to Independence, la, 
HOWARD, B., Poneto, accepts coll to Canaan, 
Ind, 
JONES, F. C. A., accepts call to Mount Pleasant 
ch., Newark, N. J. 
MOORE, Davin, D.D., Geneva, N. Y., resigns. 
RIDDLE, J. W., Charlestown, Mass., resigne. 
ROWLANDS, H. O., Oshkosh, Wis., resigns. 
TRIMBLE, E. T., ord. in Wintield, Kan. 
WAFFLE, A. E., Lewisburg, Penn., resigns to 
become professor in the University at that 
place. 
WOODRUFY, L. M., D.D., Newark, O., accepta 
call to La Crosse, Wis. 


Minn,, died 


is CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARRETT, Frank F., Evansville, Wis., accepts 
call to Presbyterian church, Dubuque, La, 
BORDWELL, Danie N., Golden Prairie, called 

to Waucoma, Ia, 

COLE, T.W., Hammond, accepts call to Boscobel, 
Wis. 

DALEY, Jays A., Wellingtou, O., resigns. 

EWING, Eowarp C., Enfield, Masa,, resigns, 

FAY, Kt. B., (Methodist) ord. at Post Mills, Vt. 

GORDON, CHaries E., inst, in Webster and 
Salisbury, N. H 

HAND, La Roy 8., Brookfield, Mo., resigns. 

HOVEY, H. C., Fair Haven, Ct., accepts call to 
Second church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

IVES, Jon. 8., accepts call to Stratford, Ct. 

KEEN, Lyman 8., Dallas City, accepts call to 
Piaintield, Li, 

KINMOUTH, A, E., Oswego Falls, N. Y., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, E, A,, Poughkeepsie, called to 
Plymouth church, Syracuse, N, Y 

MACY, Henpenrt, ord. in San Francisco, Cal. 

MERRIAM, A, K., Easthamptor, Mass., re- 
signs, 

MERRITT, Wittiam C., Oakland, Cal., resigns, 
to accept presidency of Oahu College, Hono- 
lulu, 8, I 

MORGAN, Ropert, accepts call to Centerville 
and Riceville, Pa, 

PERKINS, B. F., Sterling, Mass, invited to 
Rindge, N. H., for one year. 

WADE, Wintiam G., De Kalb, accepts call to 
De Peyster, N. Y. 

WATSON, Tomas, Wilmington, accepts call to 
Stockholm, N. Y. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BACKUS, C, W., accepts call to Princeton, N. Y. 

BAKER, J. B., invited to settle in Marian Center, 
Kan, 

BALLARD, Frank 0O., Corning, Ia., called to 
Austin, Ll. 

BEAVIS, Horatio &., El Paso, accepts call to 
Macomb, Lil, 

CAMPBELL, Freprniwx, Painted Post, N. Y., 
resigns, 

CLARK, Ronert B., State Center, La., accepts 
call to 41at-street Presbyterian ch., Chicago, 
il. 

DAVENPORT, 5. A., accepts call to Aixquith 
street ch., Baltimore, Md. 

DUNNING, Gites H., inst in Breckinridge- 
street ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ENNIS, Ronert, Albany, N. Y., resigns, 
GHORMLEY, D. O., called to First ch., East 
Portland, Oregon. ; 
KNOX, James H. Mason, D.D., Bristol, Petin., 

elected president of Lafayette College. 

LEE, E. Trumpuiy, accepts call to Portland, 
Oregon, 

LITILE, J. W., inst. in Columbus, Neb, 

MARSTEN, Francis E., inst. in First ch., 
Columbus, O., 

MATEER, Joseru, D.D., died recently in New 
Bethlehem, Penn., aged 59, 

McCOLL, D., D., Bergen, N. Y. died recently. 

NOURSE, James M., becomes pastor in Darnex- 
town, Md. 

STONECIPHER, J. F., inst. in Dover, Del. 

TAYLOR, Joun C., Cuba, N. Y., becomes pastor 
of Fiftn ch., Kansas City, Mo. 

THAYER, Cuanrzes, Jordan, called to Pipestone 
City, Minn. 

ie, WituiaM H., ord, and inst. in Dundee, 

= 


WINNIE, C. W., Cedarville, N. J., resigns, 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


BAER, H. K., Albany, N. Y., called to Reformed 
ch., Spring Lake, Mich. 

CONKLING, M., called to Reformed ch., in 
White House, N. J. 

DASKER, N. H., accepts call to Reformed ch., in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

EWER, Fenprnanp C., D.D., rector St. Ignatius 
Episcopal ch., New York City, died last week 
in Montreal. 

HIBSCHMAN, H. H. O., D.D., inst. in Reformed 

German) ch., Tiffin, O. 

JEFFERYS, Henny Scort, ord, ae in Epis- 

copal ch., in San Franciseo, Cal. 


Y, 
NEFF, ae inst. in Reformed (German) ch., 


a, O. 
NIES, H. E., Paterson, N. J., called to Reformed 
ch., in Ch 





eveland, O. 
VAN FLEET, Jacos 0., accepts call to Reformed 
ch., Montville, N. J. 


VENDENT. 





Literature. 


[T'ne prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
tor further notice.) 


VON REBER’S HISTORY OF AN- 
CIENT ART. 


Tue publication by the Messrs, Harper «& 
Brothers of a revised translation of Dr, Franz von 
Reber’s History of Ancient Art brings into our 
market, in a convenient octavo of less than five 
hundred pages, the most trustworthy compend- 
ium of information on the subject we know in 
any language. Dr. Reber is Director of the Royal 
and State galleries of paintings and professor in 
the University and Polytechnic at Munich. The 
German original of this American version was 
published in 1871; and fora German work on 
art was singularly free from theorizing and oc- 
cupied with the relation of facta and critical 
conclusions, The ground covered is wide and 
varioux, and the information collected and 
reduced to order in this volume is so out of pro- 
portion to its size as to make it a marvel and a 
modelin the art of compendious condensation. 
The general reader might desire more fullness 
of detail: but for the purpose of a general intro- 
duction for beginners, of a book of reference to 
advanced students, and as a review and summary, 
it is the moxt judicious and trustworthy manual 
we know of. The American edition is much 
more than a reproduction. The last twelve years 
have been years of great progress in our know- 
ledge of ancient art, and Von Reber’s edition of 
1871 had to be revised as well as translated, to 
bring it up to the present condition of knowl- 
edge. This work hax been done well by Mr. 
Joseph Thacher Clarke, under the author's 
direction, who has introduced the valuable re- 
sults of the discoveries at Mykenw and at 
Olympia, though we observe that Dr. Schliemann 
is treated with some reserve, especially his iden- 
tification of the graves of Agamemnon and his 
axnsuciates, though it is admitted to be “‘reason- 
ably certain that the best-preserved ¢holos, that 
known by the name of Atreus, is about contem- 
poraneous with the Gate of the Lions, and dates 
from the most flourishing period of the heroic 
age—before the downfall of the Atride upon the 
return of Agamemnon,’’ and the general merit 
of Schliemann’s work is recognized, The arrange- 
ment of the work is by countries, beginning with 
Lgypt and ending with Rome; and the art 
history of each country is in every case presented 
first as developed in architecture, then in 
sculpture, and finally in painting. We 
are glad to notice that Mr. Cesnola’s 
discoveries in Cyprus are recognized as 
“more important in sculptural than in archi- 
tectural respects, and worthy to rank with those 
of Botte, Layard, and Schliemann.” The ob- 
servations on the Egyptian pyramids, while con- 
firming the theory of the royal tombs (if a view 
so well established can be said to be confirmed) 
throws only cold water on the extravagant non- 
sense which has been so copiously uttered on 
this subject. As tothe Apollo Belvedere we ob- 
serve that Von Reber accepts and argues for the 
theory that he carries in his hand the wegis 
which thus transforms the far-shooter into the 
threatener and gatherer of storms, and supplies 
the work with a historical motive in an allusion to 
the well-remembered storm which is said to have 
driven back the Gauls from their invasion of 
Delphi, 279 B. C. As to the proposed restora- 
tions of the Venus of Milos, they are all re- 
garded as open to serious objection, though the 
best seems to be the common view that the god- 
dexs is contemplating herself in the shield of 
Ares, supported on the limb above the knee, The 
next most probable theory seems to be that ad- 
vanced by Wiesler, that she originally held a 
lance in the uplifted left hand. Unless the 
shield of Ares may be regarded as a heroic mir- 
ror, reflecting greater moods than beautiful wo- 
men draw commonly from the contemplation of 
their charms in their mirrors, and unless the 
spear in her hand can be given some uncommon 
significance, both theories have to encounter 
the serious objection that the symbol put into 
her hand says one thing and the face and atti- 
tude of the goddess another. For modern and 
mediwval art and for the period of the renais- 
sance, we are well provided with manuals. This 
‘revised and augmented” edition of Von Reber 
puts us in an equally good position as to ancient 
art. 
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....-The Messrs, G, P, Putnam’s Sons publish 
in this country Andrew Wilson’s Chapters on 
Evolution, a work which is designed to present 
inaclear and commonly intelligible form the 
argument for the evolution of living beings as 
based on ascertained facts and what is inferri- 
ble from them. The arrangement of the book 
and the presentation of the subject cannot be 
improved, and the general intelligibility of the. 
discussion is hightened by the free use of illus- 
trative drawings and diagrams, of which the 
volume contains over two hundred and fifty. 
As to the general argument for evolution we do 
not careto say anything. The facts can safely 
be left to carry their own conclusions 





and we have too fully and too frequent- 
ly expressed our conviction that neither 
philosophy nor theology has anything to fear 
from evolution in itself, to need to repeat 
the statement here. The real danger to faith 
in God and in the spiritual theory of life lies 
back of evolution, in the doctrine of force and of 
life. The portion of this volume which we 
should dispute most seriously is that on proto- 
plasm and the materialistic speculation as to 
the nature of life which is built on it. On page 
76 we read: 

“Nowhere do we find life dissociated from pro- 

toplasm; and this fact alone argues in favor of the 
view that the ‘vital force’ of the scientist or the 
‘vital spark’ of the poet, is im each case merely the 
convenient and summary expression of that high 
form of energy which corresponds to no one 
force in Nature, but to all combined.” 
This hypothesis, which the author concedes, ix, 
from ‘‘certain points of view, unquestionahly ma- 
terialistic,” amounts to very little, for we never 
find life dissociated f10m matter or body ; but that 
consideration, though it has been often proved 
with ingenuity and force, has not driven phil- 
osophy to the materialistic view of life. Else- 
where in this same treatise we tind the protoplas- 
mic atoms described as endowed each with its own 
potentiality—-a potentiality which brings one out 
asa man and the other as a fish, but between 
which, as protoplasmic germs, no possible dis- 
tinctions are discoverable. What this differen- 
tiating potentiality is which brings such a 
tremendous difference into the case requires to 
be explained; and until it is explained, and ex- 
plained wholly away as a transcendent potential- 
ity, there is in it a wide and secure seat for the 
spiritual philosopher to occupy. It is easy to 
attribute this differentiating potentiality to the 
environment, but much harder to show how that 
explains anything. It is on the whole wiser to 
take the author’s course and say we do not 
know and probably never shall know. But 
while this remains the only possible reply, it 
means that thus far the materialistic scheme is a 
failure, and probably will have to remain one. 
This is the present position of the scientific dem- 
oustration of the origin of life. Of course, as far 
as scientific experiment goes it treads on materi - 
alistic ground. The fact that it carries its mate- 
rial discoveries further and further out into the 
realm of the unknown proves nothing #o long as 
there remains an unfathomable potentiality at 
the bottom of the mystery, which will not materi- 
alize itself. It has always been the fate of scien- 
tific experiment to be lost and baffled the moment 
it approaches the near presence of the supreme 
mystery ; and the author of the volume before 
us agrees with the greatest and best of his as- 
sociates in believing that it will continue to 
be its fate, and that the heart of the mystery 
will never be plucked out by the hand of scien- 
tific exploration. All this, instead of creating a 
presumption against the spiritual theory of life, 
turns the presumption in its favor, and makes 
it a gratuitous affront to the best and holiest 
convictions of mankind to lay down the materi- 
alistic assumption as the basis of the scientific 
theory of life. ‘There is but one way of estab- 
lishing the materialistic theory; and that is by 
discovering the material unit which lies back of 
all others and which fully accounts for them all. 
The evolution theory never will do this, and it 
will never become necessarily hurtful to theism 
until it has been carried to _ this 
point and armed with the terrmble ada- 
mant of this atheistic discovery. Meantime, 
as Christian believers, we are  undis- 
turbed by the doctrine of evolution. The 
danger is not there, but in these theories of 
the origin of life and in the hasty conclusion that 
we have reached the end and touched the 
beginning, when, in fact, we are only lost in the 
middle of the ocean. 


....The Ninth Series of the Cunningham 
Lectures (Edinburgh) is on The Doctrine of The 
Holy Spirit, by George Smeaton, D.D., professor 
of exegetical theology, New College (Free Church) 
Edinburgh. (Scribner & Welford.) The sub- 
ject of these lectures will make them attractive to 
Christian readers everywhere, and nowhere more 
than in this country, where the Puritan training of 
the churches has taught them to give such prom- 
inence to the person and office work of the Holy 
Spirit. The lectures grow in interest as they ad- 
vance and have some special excellences which 
overcome the mechanical and almost medieval 
tone of the earlier parts, The review of the Old 
Testament teaching as to the Holy Spirit is 
needlessly forced and rests on a literal and 
minute verbal method of interpretation and is 
pressed beyond all bounds to yield a dogmatic 
meaning. The New Testament is treated more 
gently and reasonably, probably for the reason 
that it carries the required doctrine naturally in 
the text and yields it more easily to the 
interpreter. The six following lectures discuss 
the material contents of the doctrine itself, in a 
conservative, not to say old-fashioned way, but 
notwithstanding many restrictive limitations, 
with much spiritual in sight, and with that firm, 
deeply reasoned and broadly apprehended, 
consistent grasp of the evangelical system which 
distinguished the older theologians, who never 
took a position as to one point without reviewing 
the whole ground ‘and carefully considering its 
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effect on all the others—in contrast with the 
modern writers, who, if they are sure of the point 
in view, leave the others to take care of them- 
selves. The lecturer plants himself squarely on 
the Puritan doctrine, and starts off with a 
characteristic piece of Free Church zeal in the 
assertion that out of the circle of the Puritan 
churches the Third Person in the Trinity is 
hardly believed in at all; a proposition which 
requires great modification. He goes with both 
hands for the double procession, from the 
Father and the Son, and in these six successive 
lectures covers the ground of the doctrine and 
ministry of the Spirit. His office in the inspir- 
ation of the prophets and apostles is discussed 
on conservative ground, though with the 
admission that, in the case of the New Testament, 
the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is that 
of the writers, As to the Old Testament he is 
not so explicit, probably for the reason that 
the authorship of these books of the canon is 
to so large an extent undefined. The Spirit’s 
work in regeneration and in sanctification and 
in the practical life and work of the believer are 
clear and to the point. The remarks on some of 
the modern vagaries, as perfectionism, Sandi- 
manianism, Irvingism, etc., are very effective. 
The course culminates in the historical survey 
which forms the third division and is a really 
valuable contribution to the very insufficient 
literature of the subject. It would be better if 
it came down to recent times. Excepting an 
allusion to Dr. Hodge and Dr. Finney, there is 
little or nothing in it to indicate that there have 
been divines in America since Dr. Dwight. 
Germany passes out of sight in Schleiermacher, 
excepting a statement of Rothe’s position as in- 
adequate as it is brief, while Dorner goes, so far 
as we can see, without mention. The important 
recent theologians of Holland are neglected. 
Godet certainly had some claim to be mentioned 
The lecture contains a full notice of President 
Edwards, who stands bigh in the author’s regard, 
though he traces a large amount of the later trou- 
bles of the churches in Englind, Scotland and 
America to his distinction between natural and 
moralability. We cannot refuse our admiration 
to the intellectual courage which ventures to 
speak out loudly in defense of Luther's De 
Arbitrio Servo as one of the greatest of all theo- 
logical treatises, though the author confesses him 
wrong in the title, and puts on the whole treatise 
an interpretation which aims it rather at the 
assertion of free grace than of a corrupt will. 
Views of this nature have a special usefulness at 
this time. They strike into the deep roots of 
evangelical truth and recall the reader to some 
aspects of the Gospel which the modern Church, 
in its superficial activity and sentimentalism, has 
too much overlooked, In making up the issue 
between the New School and the Old, we stand 
with the New; but there are points in the Old 
School doctrine of sin and of the Atonement 
which Christian consciousness will never let go, 
and as to which the tendencies of the recent 
theology are more toward the Old than the New. 
It is a question whether the best teacher is not 
always the one who does not permit you wholly 
to agree with him. In this case and the 
points involved we need only to caution the 
reader that he may form an opinion for himself. 
With these reservations and explanations the 
book cannot fail to be useful. 


..Don't; a Manual of Mistakes and Im- 
proprieties more or less Prevalent in Conduct and 
in Speech, by Censor (Appletons), is bright and 
brief, though it sets off with an omissionon the 
title-page which tempts us to add, in behalf of 
publishers and authors, Don’t omit the year 
of publication on the title page. It isnot hon- 
est, and is vexatious. Of course some of these 
* Don’ts” hitus, We daresay ‘‘ Censor” himself 
would have to plead guilty on some of these 
counts ; and there isa difference of opinion and 
practice as to others, But the book is a good 
one ; and we cannot get through a day without 
being impressed with the need of it. American 
manners have never been above reproach and 
are in danger of sinking below it. Official man- 
ners are little better than insults, and 
civility is rapidly losing the character of 
disinterested good ‘breeding and coming to im- 
ply a deep sense of favors expected or a hope to 
make something out of a bargain, The railway 
conductor is bluff and gruff. He expects noth- 
ing from his passengers. and lets them expect 
nothing from him but a pinch ora punch. The 
baggage expressman demands your checks with 
& menacing voice which suggests a possible as- 
sault. Those who have not wholly lost the sen- 
sibilities of refined people enter a public vehicle 
with the feeling that they must here at least sup- 
press them. Manners are not taught in the 
schools, School boys are commonly savages, and 
the lower classes of society assert themselves 
against the upper by insolent manners. The 
disappearance of etiquette has left society with- 
out a recognized code and the general presump- 
tion that everyone is to do what suits him has left 
society at the mercy of the fickle whims and 
caprices of fashion in manners as well as in 
dress. No doubt the author of Don’t will hear 
that he is a prig, an upstart, a popinjay, a mar- 
tinet, a snob, and possibly a dude, But, whatever 
he may be, he has uttered the voice of that part 





of American society which remains uncorrupted ; 
and though every one will have his own reserva- 
tions and exceptions (we don’t care to name 
ours) his book is a volley of arrows, well-aimed, 
from a full quiver, and will do good. 
People, in general, have at least so much of 


| the instinct for good manners in them that they 


do not like to be convicted of bad manners. An 
insolent bully will call himself a gentleman. 
In this city he will probably pronounce it gintle- 
man, The young snipper-snapper who carries 
his cigar lighted into a car full of ladies or 
crowds them out of their seats in the ladies’ 
cabin of a ferry boat, will wince and remain un- 
comfortable at being reminded that these are not 
the ways ofa gentleman. Don’t isa plain-spoken 
mentor who will do them all good; and we advise 
them to read him and to get as vexed and 
as angry as they will. The course of manners 
is from the upper classes down and not from the 
lower classes up. French politeness is a sur- 
vival from the polished reign of the old noblesse, 
It may be accepted as a maxim that a rough, 
gruff and insolent plebs is the fruit of an un- 
mannered gentry. The class addressed in the 
book have the making of the national manners 
in their hands. Every time a member of this 
class suffers from the insolence or barbarism of 
those who are below him the right thought to 
come into his brain is “something is wrong in 
the hall, or things would not go so badly in the 
kitchen.” Democratic society has yet much to 
do to achieve the reality of democracy in society. 
Where social distinctions are the accident of 
birth, the want of rank is no imputation on the 
personal character of the plain citizen, But in 
a democracy low station seems to carry with it a 
kind of personal reproach on the man who could 
get no higher, and accordingly keeps him fret- 
ting and chafing and everlastingly brooding over 
his condition in life as a personal wrong. High 
station, on the contrary, in democratic society, 
tends to keep its occupant in a constant tempta- 
tion to remember that what he holds he has 
achieved ; that it is his own, held under responsi- 
bility to no one, and to feel and assert his 
superiority offensively, All this is fatal to peace- 
ful relations, and may be pleaded, to extenuate 
their insolence, by rough fellows, who see no 
other way of saying that they too are men, 


....We certainly owe something to Mr. Apple- 
ton, of this city, if it was his liberality and intelli- 
gent encouragement, as Mr, Hall intimates it was, 
which led him to publish his Retrospect o 
Long Life from 1815 to 1883, nuw republished 
here by the Messrs, Appleton & Co. Mr. 8. C, Hall 
signs himself ‘‘A Man of Letters by Profession.” 
He began, as many distinguished Englishmen 
have, in the school of a parliamentary reporter, 
and though afterward connected with more than 
one English journal, is better known here as (since 
1839 to within about three years) editor of the 
Art Journal. He came in with the century, hay- 
ing been born in 1800, the son of an English 
officer of good rank in the army. He tells us 
that in bis long career he has reviewed the work 
of some fifty thousand authors and artists, and 
the Retrospect gives evidence on every page of 
close observation and acquaintance with men 
and things, It is perhaps rather singular that 
such a man should have so little of records 
written down atthe time to refer to, and that 
the Retrospect is for the most part 
drawn fresh from his personal memories. 
He starts with setting down his recollections on 
a great variety of topics characteristic of the old 
times, and thus giving his Retrospect the ad- 
vantage of a strong contrast for'its start. These 
recollections are in great variety, and apply to 
mail coaches, police, prize fights, duels, punish- 
ments, sales of wives, prisons, press-gangs, 
privateers, smuggling, and, in short, pretty 
much everything that characterized England 
fifty years ago. They make a strong impression 
of the brutality that reigned in those days as an 
essential element of English character and Eng- 
lish society. The Prince Regent rode through 
London with Tom Spring, a famous bruiser, and 
shook hands with another, Tom Cribb, who 
figures in the evil literature of the period. Hall 
was himself once present at a fatal duel between 
two cousins, in which he heard the unfortunate 
man declare before he received the fire: “I 
have not even anger against my cousin.” It was 
the steady and determined influence of the late 
Prince Consort, he asserts, that finally broke up 
the universal practice of dueling. The picture 
given of the drinking habits of the time certainly 
awakens hope for the present. The same may 
be said of the general morals of society, which 
had fallen into a brutality of profligacy which 
would be incredible, except as we are compelled on 
such testimony as this to believe it. All this is told 
without bitterness, in the bright, hopeful spirit of 
a Christian man who was able to keep out of it 
at the time and is thankful to God that there is 
less temptation of this kind in the world now. 
The delightful features of the book are the 
sketches of men and women, Among the first is 
one of that strange old Italian hero-poet, Ugo 
Foscolo, The great Englishmen of the century 
crowd the stage and pass and repass in the lights 
of this graphic Retrospect, Peel, Canning, 
Castlereagh, Brougham, Eldon, O’Connell, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Wellington, Wilberforce, 





the Prince Consort, together with men of the 
first eminence and importance abroad. The 
author’s heart is, after all, with the literary 
celebrities he knew. Nothing can surpass his 
fow descriptive touches of Wilson, of James Hogg 
“The Ettrick Shepherd,” nor his heartfelt tribute 
to the two brothers Chambers of Edinburgh. 
The book is crowded with incident and anecdote 
and a great fund of good stories. It does not 
lie much in the salons of London, though there is 
plenty of good company in these pages. The 
author’s interests are wide and generous, and 
have nothing of the coterie limitation on them. 
His Christian spirit and devout faith are & 
conspicuous and delightful feature of the book, 
while his kindly appreciation of America and 
the Americans at least deserves recognition, 


.-In his Dynamic Sociology Mr. Lester F. 
Ward, A.M., sets out on the modest task of 
reconstructing the social world with fourteen 
hundred pages in two volumes, duodecimo, (D. 
Appleton & Co.) He is profoundly dissatisfied 
with things as they are and with what has been 
done to correct them; and so should we be if 
we held his philosophy of man and life, His vol- 
umes are intended to be a critical history, a phil- 
osophy, a psychology, anda sociology. Volume I 
begins at Auguste Comte, and witha pretty clear 
intimation that human bistory begins at the same 
point, He occasionally intimates that there were 
men before Agamemnon, as in the tribute to Aris- 
totle, (p. 142) of whom it is generously said ‘‘ con- 
sidering the state of the world in his time, and all 
the circumstances of the case, he must be credited 
with having done remarkably well.” With the 
world’s sociological progress he has a deep dis- 
content. Itis strange that these fatalistic and 
evolutionary gentlemen should have so little 
power to command their spirits in the con- 
templation of sociological history. When 
they discuss sociology, a strange and inconsist- 
ent impatience comes over them? as if there were 
there, after all, some irritating and uncontrollable 
freedom which gave things a course to confound 
their philosophy. Mr. Spencer looks with com- 
parative indifference on these perplexing socio- 
logical events, and consistently asserts that their 
law is discoverable, and that the reaction against 
what is wrong and anomalous will come. But 
Mr. Ward has the impatient temper of a reformer, 
and, not content with passive sociology, wants a 
dynamic sociology, with force in it somewhere to 
drive things along toward his model. Comte, 
Mill, Spencer and Fiske are all negative in his 
view, and Ward, alone, is dynamic. This 
raises a delicate question. In the presence 
of a race which has no freedom, no will to 
choose nor to mark out a course and follow 
it, and whose will is declared to be only a verbal 
fiction, it is not easy to see where the new reform- 
atory dynamics is to come in. Mr, Ward has his 
method ready, and ingeniously conceals its de- 
structive assumptions, Knowledge is the secret 
of the new dynamic sociological force. Knowledge 
will tell on the human mind and drive it 
on like steam in a piston, Give men knowl- 
edge, educate them in the new science and 
the new philosophy, and all will come right. 
How this is to be done, or how this appeal can 
be made without the presence of a free agent in 
the case somewhere to originate the movement is 
not explained, nor why it so often happens that 
the most intelligent men in the world are not 
the best men. It is probably enough for Mr. 
Ward that the thought is in his own mind and 
exists there with force enough to carry it on 
toward its achievement. As for his psychology, 
it is materialistic throughout ; his philosophy is 
a bold and avowed utilitarianism, and the chem- 
istry of assertion never fails to provide him with 
facts. Mr. Huxley would probably not thank 
him for fishing up again bis unfortunate Bathy- 
bius from the deep seas where it has been rest- 
ing the last five or six years, (Vol. I, p. 816.) 
Marriage is declared to be a strait-jacket. Re- 
ligion has done nothing for morality; but 
morality has supported religion. History flows 
backward or wanders aimless, as, for instance, 
in the long interval between the culmination of 
Greek literature and the invention of printing, 
in which we are told that nothing was done, and 
the centuries simply lost. Such a philosophy as 
this is a denial of the first postulates of all phil- 
osophy, and destroys itself by a felo de se. 
Viewed as a sociology it goes to pieces in its 
failure to account for conscience or to construct 
character ; and failing in the first step with the 
individual it is easy to see how it fares in dealing 
with the complex problem of society. 


....The fourth volume of Hefele’s History of 
the Councils of the Church from the Original 
Documents, translated with the author’s approba- 
tion and edited by the editor of Hagenbach’s 
“History of Doctrines,” is published by the 
Messrs, T, & T, Clark, of Edinburgh, (Scribner 
& Welford.) It covers a period of the Nestorian 
and Eutychian controversies, The author has 
brought to its composition the full force of his 
immense learning, and the -great interest he has 
felt in the subjett has given an inspiration and a 
connected flow to the volume, which we have not 
remarked in those which preceded it. It is an 
original and authoritative work, me 
to the theologian, and which has probed to 

the bottom the reasons why the heresies of 











Nestorius and Eutyches were rejected by the 
Chureh, and done much to elucidate the-vital 
questions involved in the controversy respecting 
the person of our Lord. This volume contains 
the account of the Robber Synod and of the re- 
visal of its proceedings by the subsequent and 
greater Synod of Chalcedon. The 28th Canon of 
this Synod, in fixing the eoequal rankof the Con- 
stantinopolitan See with that of Rome, and in as- 
serting that the rank of the See follows the civil 
rank of the city, has been at Rome a difficult 
nut to crack, and opens to discussion in this vol- 
ume the question of the Roman Pope’s relation 
to the other Christian sees. The Roman Catholic 
Bishop Hefele cannot be expected to treat this 
subject, nor indeed, that of the condemnation of 
Nestorius in a manner wholly satisfactory to a 
Protestant, He does, however, give the canons 
and the facts with the highest accuracy; and 
with these before him it is the reader's fault if 
he goes astray. We suppose that we are entirely 
safe in adding that Bishop Hefele is the greatest 
living authority on this subject, that his learn- 
ing, research and candid spirit are unsurpassed 
and that there is no better nor surer way of 
becoming acquainted with every phase of Chris- 
tian doctrine and the considerations which de- 
termine their ultimate form than the study of 
this work of erudite and judicious scholarship. 


. Everything relating to the Coleridge fam- 
ily is marked with the distinet Coleridgean 
charm, This was trneof that striking member 
of the group Sara Coleridge, and the glory of ,it 
rests on her biography. I[t.was true of ‘ the 
fairy voyager, the ill-starred genius of Nab Cot- 
tage,” who though he sang but few songs draws 
as many hearts to his grave as the greater Words- 
worth, by whose side he lies, It is true, too, of 
the youngest of the three, Derwent, little known 
but greatly beloved and as bright and geramed a 
genius as the others, His death, last Spring, 
after eighty-three years of happy lifs, has drawn 
ont many testimonies, Many who hardly knew 
his name have thus been introduced to him at 
his grave. The most eloquent of all the memo- 
rials we have seen is an address by Augustus 
M. Swift, delivered before St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., and now published un- 
der the title, Derwent Coleridge, Scholar, 
Poet, Educator, (Charles F. Roper & Co.) 
Derwent Coleridge never received and never 
sought preferment, He was content to be the 
head of St. Marks school and to make it 
what it was, He was, however, a man delightful 
in himself, rich in varied accomplishments, and 
much sought in intellectual society in London. 
He was no mean architect, and understood 
music. His great power lay in a line which 
may have been inherited from his father—in a 
genius for language. He received a number of 
American lads into his family, who read with 
him. Mr. Swift was one of them, and reports 
Stanley as saying, at # garden party at Fulham 
Palace: ‘‘ Perhaps you Yankee boys do not 
know that you are reading with the greatest 
master of language in England.” Mr. Swift 
calls him the modern Mezzofanti, and asserts that 
he was master of fourteen langnages and knew 
eight or nine more well enough for practical 
purposes, He was fond of Welsh, and was com- 
plimented as the only Englishman who could 
pronounce like a native the / in that language. 
Mr. Swift we suppose to be the unnamed author 
of a charming little story published last year. 


.. The Messrs, Harpers anticipate 1884 with 
a magnificent folio edition of ‘ Poe's Raven,’ 
The Raven, by Edgar Allen Poe, Illustrated by 
Gustave Doré, with Comment by Edmund C, 
Sledman, executed in the best style, on the finest 
and heaviest of paper. Mr. Stedman introduces 
the whole in his happiest form, being wise and 
witty by turns and graceful throughout. His 
remarks on the structure, substance and charac- 
ter of the poem and on the poet are up to the 
highest level of criticism. The illustrations are 
twenty-seven in number, and engraved by a dis- 
tinguished group of fourteen American artists, 
with a striking symbolic frontispicce by Vedder, 
which reproduces some of the impressions of his 
Samson, and with a striking design on the cov- 
er by “D. W.,” an American lady, which re- 
quires to be viewed at a little distance. Doré 
more than, once hurt his reputation by trying 
his hand on subjects not adapted to his genius. 
In the illustrations of ‘‘ Poe's Raven,” which was 
his last work, he found a subject suited to his 
genius, which comes out in its full original force 
in these designs. The subject is one to be com- 
mitted to such vehicles as he knew best how to 
command, and illustrates itself naturally in his 
awe-prodncing masses of ‘light and shade, his 
suggestive shapes and distances, 


-..-Among recent books for young readers 
one of the bestis Our Young Folks’ Plutarch, a 
condensation of the great father of biography, 
whose charm isas great for us as for his own 
generation, and is so great as to suffer no serious 
loss in this useful abridgement by Rosalie Kauf- 
man. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
———A much more brilliant juvenile, from the 
same publishers, isthe Young Folks’ Whys and 
Wherefores, a story by “Uncle Lawrence,” 
founded ona French juvenile, which, with frank 
honesty, is said to have furnished some of the 
many besutiful illustrations, The text is 
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ebanged for the better in many ways, and is 
something in the style of ‘“‘ Around my Cham- 
ber,” being a series of lessons in simple but im- 
portant things, and which, without ceasing to be 
entertaining and vivacious, are intended to make 
the child wiser without his knowing it. A good 
method for the evening at home, but a bad one 
for the hours at school. --The American 
Girls Home Book of Work and Play, by 
Helen Campbell (G. P. Putman’s Sons), is a 
larger and more comprehensive attempt 
to cover the ground of youthful home 
activity, in play and mimic work, and in 
such real work ais suitable for young people. 
This combination of all kinds of youthful em- 
ployment is the peculiarity of this book. Every 
fact and figure in it has been tested in real ex- 
periment. It desoribes first indoor games, then 
out-of-door games, passing to collections, sewing, 
all sorts of mimic fabrications, work in wax and 
leather, shells, mosses, wood, etc. It describes 
light gardening and kitchen work, the rearing of 
birds, potcsry, bees and the like, and is altogether 
an expension and modernization of what was 
for the time successfully attempted in Lydia 
Maria Child's ‘‘Girl’s Own Book.” 


..The Rev. W. H. Platt, D.D., LL.D., follows 
up the redoubtable Robert G. Ingersoll in a liter- 
ary battery entitled God Out and Man In, (Roch- 
ester, N. Y.: Steele & Avery.) Mr. Platt is the 
rector of St. Paul's Church, Rochester, and was, 
we believe, a lawyer before he became a minister. 
His book is « repertory of sharp shots and con- 
densed arguments, aimed nominally at the 
ubiquitous colonel, but really at the infidelity for 
which he speaks. The refutation of Ingersoll 
is not worth the candle. There are no corners 
in the fleld which holds men of his class ; and he 
cannot be cornered. But there is great good to 
be expected from such books as this of Mr. Platt. 
They contain the outlines of several hundred 
telling Christian arguments, running alongside 
the infidel ribaldry of Ingersoll. A hundred peo- 
ple will read them as replies to Ingersoll, when 
not one would look at them on their own account. 
They are replies, They do meet his points; and 
theugh they have no manner of effect on Inger- 
so)l, except to freshen the breeze he flies on, they 
cut away his following, spoil the effect of his 
shots, and pluck away his game before he geta it 
hopelessly in hia infidel bag. This reply of Mr. 
Platt’s ia perhaps not so bright, pithy and witty 
as one noticed by us lately from a Roman Catho- 
lic source ; but it carries heavier shot and deals 
blows frequent and fatal. 


..The annual report of the Smithsonian 
Board of Regents is just out for the year 1881. 
It contains the report of the secretary for the 
Smithsonian Institution and the National Museum 
and a large t of miscell valuable 
matter, under which head we observe the report 
on the United States Fish Commission. The 
general appendix contains an admirable record 
of recent scientific progress, made up with a 
general introduction by 8. F. Baird, a review of 
astronomic progress for the year by E. 8. Holden, 
of meteorology, by Oleveland Abbe, of physics, 
by G. F. Barker, of chemistry, by the same, of 
botany, by W. F. Farlow, zoology, by Theodore 
Gill, and of anthropology, by O. ‘I’. Mason.———- 
In the same connection we notice the Bulletin 
of the United States Fish Commission for 1882, 
edited by the Commissioner, Spencer F. Baird, 
and containing an enormous amount of well 
arvanged and sifted matter on a subject ef the 


rs tional and ic importance, 








..The Mesars. Robert Carter & Brothers re- 
produce in a new and beautiful edition, complete 
in 50 volumes and packed ina solid case, The 
A, L. O. BE, Library of sanctified Sunday-school 
fiction. This series, which has had great cur- 
rency, was begun a good many years ago by an 
English lady, Miss ©, M. Tucker, and the open- 
ing volumes were at the time just about the 
most valuable and interesting that found their 
way into the Sunday-school libraries, and par- 
ticularly in the allegorical line. Nothing was 
strictly in the first-class of literary merit ; but 
all was good, with the exception, perhaps, of an 
occasional lapse into the goody-goody style. 
Within ten years Miss Tucker has gone to India 
to work in the Zenana Mismon, and her latest 
works have been tracts for the Hindus, and are 
printed for Sunday-schools, by the Messrs. Car- 
ter, and are much the same in merit as her 


earlier productions. 


..Dr. J. Glenworth Butler's Bible Work 
opens in a promising way with Vol. I containing 
a harmonistic narrative of our Lord’s Life inthe 
words of the four gospels, condensed into a sin- 
gle account, arranged in sections and topics. 
Readings and comments are introduced in con- 
nection with each section. The whole is sup- 
plied with maps and illustrations, It is not de- 
signed for reference, but for continuous study, 
and is an unmistakable advance in that respect 
on anything of the kind we have. Theselections 
and compilations are done with a fine sense of 
the popular practical requirements, and the gen- 
eral impression made on us by this first number 
is that the work is to be a valuable addition to 
the ever increasing volumes of biblical liter- 
ature. 





.. The new Riverside edition of Emerson's 
Jomplete Works (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) makes 
ite beginning in two elegant 16mo volumes 
prepared under the direction of Mr. J. E. Cabot, 
as the literary executor appointed by Mr. Emer- 
son in his will, in co-operation with his children. 
The first eight volumes of the series are to con- 
tain the author's collected essays as he left them. 
The ninth will comprise, with some additions and 
penciled corrections by the poet, his own edi- 
tion of “Selected Poems.” The tenth and 
eleventh volumes are to contain lectures hitherto 
unprinted and ‘‘ occasional addresses” and prose 
miscellanies. Vol. I contains a portrait etched 
by Schoff from a photographic copy of a daguer- 
reotype taken in 1847 or 1448, presumably in En- 
gland. 


..The ten cent series of the “ Robert Raikes 
Libraries” grows voluminous. It is published 
by The American Sunday-School Union, of Phila- 
delphia, and consists mainly of entertaining 
stories with a moral or religious point. Among 
the last twelve numbers that have come to hand 
nine are of this character ; one is a brief and ex- 
cellent life of Henry Martyn and his Missionary 
Work inthe East, by the Rev. John Hall, D.D., 
of Trenton, N. J., principally compiled from Sar- 
gent’s memoirs, and two volumes of a practical 
character on The Way made Plain, designed to 
lead inquirers and give light on points of diffi- 
culty, by the Rev. Jas. H. Brookes, D.D. 


.-The October number of The Magazine of 
American History isa brilliant illustration of 
the treasures yet buried in the unexplored 
sources of American history. The number con- 
tains the first installment of the latest discovered 
record of Sir Henry Clinton's Private Daily In- 
telligencer, edited with notes by Edwerd F. De 
Lancy. The notes on the two Lafittes, and on 
Benedict Arnold, by the Hon, Isaac M. Arnold, 
President of the Chicago Historical Society, 
have a special interest. The other papers com- 
bine with the historical an attractive literary 
character, and among minor topics the contribu- 
tion of John Reade, F. R. 8. C., of Montreal, on 
General Montgomery's dog, is a choice fragment. 


.. The Catalogue of the Art Department of 
the New England Manufacturers and Mechanics 
Institute, Boston, is an elaborate and elegant 
affair, gotten up with all pains to make it a 
representation of the present condition of 
American art. The artists speak for themselves 
in the drawings, artotypes and etchings which 
they exhibit, and the various phases of American 
art as it now stands, are described bya number 
of prominent art editors and writers, The cata- 
logue is in full quarto size, executed on the best 
of fine finished tinted paper and with clear and 
well cut type. We should like it better with 
fewer omissions and fewer mistakes both in 
French and English. 


....The readers of Tue INDEPENDENT will be 
glad to know that the delightful letters which 
Mrs, Susan E. Wallace has contributed to our 
columns from the Mediterranean, have been col- 
lected in an attractive little volume and pub- 
lished by the Messrs, Jas. R. Osgood & Co., 
under the title of The Storied Sea, Those who 
have read them ence will find them worth read- 
ing again ; and those who do ao for the first time 
will be delighted with the easy familiarity of 
talk in these letters, which are often as bright as 
the “Shining Orient” itself, and never fail of a 
certain poetic charm, which is the graceful 
author's special endowment. 


..The Messrs, Patnam publish, in a superb 
volume with broad margin and on rich paper, a 
compilation by William Sheppard of Pen Pictures 
of Modern Authors, They are not biographies, 
but descriptions collected from miscellancous 
sources, found in print, and connected in this 
volume by a link of comment by the editor. 
Their merit is that they record the best testi- 
monies of a series of literary celebrities, now 
living or lately deceased, such as Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Jobn Ruskin, Charles Dickens, the 
Brownings and others of whom everyone likes 
to learn what he can. 


..».We have received a new installment of the 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnall’s ‘‘ Standard Library,” 
from No, 83 to No. 97, comprising Wivks’s Illus- 
trious Shoemakers, Craft's Successful Men of To- 
day, Proctor’s Nature Studies, Holloway’s 
Oharlotte Bronté, Grant Allen's Colin Clerofs 
Calendar, Froude’s Historical and Other Sketches, 
David Pryde’s Highways of Literature, and the 
Rev. Dr, Samuel Wainright's Scientific Sophisms, 


-..““We may pick a thousand salads ere we 
light on such another herb” as Frederick Saun- 
dera’s Salad for the Solitary and the Social, 
which has long stood among books of its class 
as the ‘‘sweet marjoram of the salad,’ “the 
herb of grace,’’ and will not lose its grace nor 
its spice in the popular edition in which it is 
now republished by Thomas Whittaker, of this 
city. 


-.-We may add to the notice of Maurice 
Thompson and his poems, by Mr. Howells, in 
Tux Inperzenvent of Oct. 4th, that the volume 
referred to is Songs of Fair Weather, by Maurice 
Thompson, published in 12mo size by the Messrs. 





James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, pp. 99, on fine 
linen paper and bound in white vellum. 


....The Co-operative Building Association 
have followed their first number of How to Build 
a House, with No. 2. Both publications contain 
excellent plans and elevations as well as practi- 
cal suggestions. The estimates for construction 
strike us as low for anything that can be called 


first class werk. 
Sane Mik Sarina 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Wuirtter is now in Boston where he will 
pase the Winter. 





..Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new novel will appear 
in the pages of Harper's Weekly. 


..And yet another new periodical, Cassell’s 
Saturday Magazine, price one penny. 


..Mrs. Helen Campbell is engaged upon a 
biography of Anne Bradstreet, one of our earliest 
poets. 


...-The St. Petersburgh Gazetle is printing 
as ite fewilleton a Russian translation of Mr. 
Bret Harte’s tales. 


..It is a pity that all the translations of 
Emile Zola’s works are exclusively of American 
origin. Such is the case. 


. It is stated that Mr. Madox Brown has 
completed the sculptor’s memorial for the grave 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


....‘*Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland” has 
been dramatized in a simple fashion for the ben- 
efit of children and amateur theatricals in the 
drawing-room. 


....Mr. W. H. H. Murray (“ Adirondack” 
Murray) has been delivering a spirited lecture 
in New York and the vicinity, entitled ‘ Chris- 
tianity vs. Theology.” 


.-Miss Phelps’s new book, ‘ Beyond the 
Gates,” (the title of which does not strike us from 
a purely unliterary point of view as happily 
chosen) will be published in England simul- 
taneously with the American edition. 


..Mrs. Amelia B. Edwards, whose talents as 
a novelist and magazine-writer have fallen rather 
into the shade of her later reputation as an 
Egyptologist, will contribute a series of papers 
upon Gustave Doré to the Art Journal, 


....Mr. John Bach McMaster’s “History of 
the People of the United States” is much praised 
across the water. The much-vexed “ Macaulay 
resemblances” do not appear to stir up the 
British critics as they did reviewers here. 


....The new novel by the author of ‘‘ Guern- 
dale” is in press. In literature it is indeed the 
first step which counts, but the second that de- 
cides. The writer of a first successful novel is 
to be envied until he comes to write his second. 


....There is a rumor linking the name of Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Beers, of Yale College, with the 
authorship of “ Mr. Jacobs,” the burlesque ; and 
Mr, Maurice Thompson is reported among the 
booksellers as the writer of ‘“‘His Second Cam- 
paign,” which book has been well received in 
England. 


....-The unique article, ‘In Suspense,” to 
which we referred in reviewing the September 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine, appeared 
simultaneously in the English Cornhill. This is a 
procedure which must not spread in the pro- 
feasion. It ia not questionable ; it is not to be 
commended, 


...-Dr. Franz Delitzsch, many years ago 
wrote an historical novel, descriptive of Jewish 
life and times immediately after the death of 
Christ, and bearing the title ‘‘ Durch Krankheit 
zur Genesung.” Ithas never been translated, 
but will repay perusal by students of German. 
It is vivid and picturesque in its scenes, and Dr. 
Delitzsch’s recent book, ‘Jewish Artisan Life,” 
recalls several episodes in the earlier volume, 


.... There is an exceeding strenuous cry from 
two journals fer a reduction of postage upon 
manuscripts ; and such reduction ought long ago 
to have been put in force. It is no small tax on 
the purse of thestruggling young writer who is 
unfortunate in living at a distance from centers 
of literary publication. The profession naturally 
are grateful for the recent change, but they 
would have much more genuine cause for grati- 
tude were this wise supplementary act passed 
before long. Will not some of our legislators 
take up the matter? 


. It is stated by The Athenaeum that some 
years ago an important magazine of this country 
requested him to contribute an article upon 
Nihilism, which term he coined. He declined to 
prepare the article, and offered to write a tale in 
its place, saying that he preferred to always em- 
ploy his talents in the purely creative branches 
of literature. The literary papers are unani- 
mous in their expressions of deep regret for one 
of the master-minds in the fiction of our day. 
Not often has a novel-writer been so universally 
praised, or merited honors ao genuinely. 


...-[t is seldom the case thata literary venture 
deserving of great success gets it directly: but 
we are glad to learn of the substantial prosperity 





of Good Cheer, Started with one distinct mo- 
tive—that of counteracting the influence upon 
young people of cheap and evil periodical litera- 
ture by furnishing them with the best reading 
by best writers and at a nominal price, it has 
constantly advanced in the esteem of journalists 


and the public. We know of no brighter, more: 


helpful and thoroughly attractive publication of 
the sort published. In the last number (in 
which the names of some writers familiar to 
readers of Harper’s Magazine, The Manhattan 
and The Century are noticeable) there is a short 
tale “One Out of Fifty-six,” by C. A. Stephens, 
which all college-boys can profitably read—a wise 
hint upon “ college-engagements” palatably con- 


veyed. 
> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


«Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro 
duced into the size and jorm oy printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etec., 
give so little indtcation of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters, he number first 
given fs the length.) 


The} Raven. By Edgar Allan Poe. Hipasteates & b: 
ustave Doré. With Comment by Edm 
¢ 8 an. 18%xlu%. New York: iecper 
Ph cskaineccerconetsdecsil’-i<ceemenntaves 
The Boy Travelers in the Far East. ‘Part Fifth. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey 
er bh Africa, By Thomas W. Knox, author 
of “ The Young Nimrods in North Asneutea." 
Tiustrated, 9'4x7, pp. 473, The same.......... 8 00 
The Ball of the Vegetables, and other — in 
Prose and Verse. By Margaret Eating. Tilus- 
trated. anata. pp. 246. The samé............ 
Hearts, A Novel. By David Chrietic Murray, 
author of “Val Strange,” etc. Franklin 
Batare Lib . Ilx8, pp. 70. The same.. 0m 
A Rook of ire, Oi Mr Barbauld, Miss Edge- 
Miss Austen. be Mies 
Theckerey ( ey BE d Ritchie) som 
lin Bauare 8 a5 11x8, pp. 39, The same. 016 





By Charles y > sioume Briggs. 
836x5 BP. heapsanell New York: Char pate 
~ a 2h 
The} Wwistom of Goethe, By ’ John “Stuart. Blac. 
With a List = oe ons. 7x5, PP. aa. 

oe he same. 


125 
The » Cottage Kitchen. “A nedcaleiong of Pra ‘teal 
Inexpensive Receipts. Marion Har- 
ina. 734x54, pp. 276. Whe sau A Renasneghenahon 1 00 


Fred, and Maria, and M Wy. t author of 
* Bte topping Heavenward.* | " ew Edition. bueee 
pp.7 


Lites of the Bi ht Reverend Samuel Wilberforce, 
“-— -y trom his Diaries and Cos. 
} ny ae . R. Ashwell, M. 
] ald G, Wilberforce. Abrid ged from the 
English Edition. With Portraits tnd Illustra- 
sions. 9x6, pp. xxxv, 668. New York: E. P. 
Dutton ¥ Co. ons 8 WU 
The Life and Achievements. of ‘Edward. ‘Henry 
Palmer, Professor of Are She Ls 
% Cambridge, ete. Besant, 
ith Portrait. Nicab%, Ye pp. ae The aes. 8) 
i, oapal and its Witnesses. Some of the Chief 
Facts in the Life of Our Lord and the Au- 
deority of the Py ee, oe B 
Henry Wace, B.D Ses L at. 
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same....... 1 60 
Flomes Painting in Water Colors. By F.E 
ulme 5 FS +» author of “* Foullies 


Wild lows wpa ete. “Second Series. 10x73. 

New York, London and Paris: Cassel! & Com- 

..- NE sc hevib Cea lnce rico sncesciiacsoooass 2 60 
Hereafter. Dy Edward Bickersteth 

” Dean of Lichfield. 54x3%4, pp. viii, ie Tie 


My oan of Strengt>- By the Rev. E. E, 
7 yenkina, M.A. 53¢x3%, pp. 120. Thesame..... 0 40 
The Picton St.John: The Greek Text with 
bs ie | Brooke Foss Westcott, 
DOL pp. lvi, 360. London: Mac- se 
in meg bd eeksbidoerenereeee Biogranhs aa 
tain Bucclaet s Acconnts of the mcst_ Emi- 
nent —~—  aane Countries and Pro- 
feasions. ne. By Edward A, Thomas. si2sxb, pp. 
phia: Porter . Coa' 
mune vy ar, 
oe ere Burn ete. x54, pp. 
vili, 487. New York: Dodd, M aKeo =. 1h 
The Law of Heredity. A Stu tady of ¢ the Cause of 
varsatign, and he Origin of Living Goa 


roo! T6xb, pp. xii, 836, 
Baltimore: John Murphy £00 he 


The Christian League of Connecticut. By Wash- 
ington Gladden. 7x4}¢, pp. 192. New York: 
The Century Co. 


The Bmigrente: A Tale of the Last Century. 
From the German of Franz Hoffman. ae 
lated and peyieed by Mrs, H. D, Conrad, 7 
p. 156. Philadelphia: The American = 
Siy-echool PPE ncdocenuvancespnevebottecdanéee 0 76 
The Doctrines of the New Gearch briefly Ex- 
~*~ By B. Barre’ 6x44, pp. x, 256. 
hiladelphia: E. voubstan'é Co posenanaeceseonve 
June, By Mrs, Forrester, author of “ Viva,” 
“ Mignon,” etc. 72434, PP. 303. Philadelphia: 
Bats CN i euttdanedeonsscansseséedinns 0 40 
aa > ~ the Sunrise. Observations by Two Trav- 
elers. (Lovell’s Library. ) 754x434, pp. 287. New 
York: John W. Lovell Company 
Seven Spanish Cities, ana the Way to Them. By 
Edward E, mt author of “Ten Times Gus 
38 Ten,” etc. 7x4%, pp. vi, Boston 
Roberts Brothers 


The Life of Nelson. Py Be rt Southey. Llus- 
trations by Birket hoster. herreied pp. i. 314. 


The 
Classic ales by meer “With a Bi ra hi- 
ale Bote > aS race A, Oliver. ora 
xvi 


‘uller ( Pee Ossoli). B ule 
| owe. (Famous Women Series.) 7x 

4%, pp. x, 298. The same..... 1 00 
Anti-Tobaceo. By Abiel Abbot Livermore. With 
a Lecture o - ity bacco by the Rey. Russell 
Lant rT, and On On the Use of Tobacco 

|. a. a. iter, M.D: Cazes, PP. 14. The 


0 50 
Belin ‘A Novel. ‘By Bhoda Brows shton, suthor 
ta Rowe’ is She,” ete. *i4xb, 
New York: »d.  bppiseen Oe 
Shakespeare's Works. Vol. VIII. Troilus and 
Oressi Coriol 4 Titus Andronicus. 
6x4, pp. 319. The sam 


Shakespeare's Works. Vol IX. Romeo and Juliet. 
of ee a — — PP = 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SOND 


Have Just Ready: 
A NEW BOOK BY MARION HARLAND. 


The Cottage Kitchen. 


1 vol., 12mo, $1, 


THe CorraGe KITCHEN is a practical cookery book 
for ple of slender means, especially for young peo- 
Dee peheoping. lts aim is to advise 
yelatale fi eckeehore one th the ee are compati pati Mme 
a 
wi th American n prices current and the demands | 
Dealt Sir -1 thro gh the book are a number of most 
hel ful familiar talks, cheerful, chatty and practical, 
which furnish much advice and in ormation of a 
reneral pasare, past such E ma young and, inex: 
e usekeeper needs, an 
Jarland’s sound commen sense and large experience 
enable her to give. 


The Wisdom of Goethe. 


By Professor Joun STuaBT BLAcKIE. With 
a list of citations, prepared especially for 
this edition, with references to the text of 
the more important works. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.25. 

at reader who has inade thle he Fg! By A 


of trast by wh nter on the stu 
ort rust by whe s gione the secrets of a master min 
a shown.”- Academy. 


Fred, and Maria and Me. 


By Exizasetn Prentiss, author of ‘Step- 
ping Heavenward.” 1 vol., 16mo, illustrated. 
Anewedition. Price reduced to $1. 


The numberless admirers of Mrs. Prentiss’s books 
will welcome this new edition of one of her most 
charming stories, which for some years has been out 
of print. Though first published anonymousl A 
” FRep, AND MARIA AND Me” attained an immedia' 
and well. aenerves bya and this edition of the 
book will appeal to a new generation of interested 
re ers. 





*." These books are for sale by all book-sellers, or 
will be sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New ‘York. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


The Decorator and Farnisher, 


The New acted, Monjhly. Treating of every 


Furnishin: gona Decor of the In- 
peogin wafer of nown Au hots, sed Beau- 
tiful Designs for Furniture and Fu ed Rooms, 
Frescos, jail Painting, Berens, Stained Glass, 
Dra peries, Uarpets, Ceramics, etc., etc. 
andsomely printed and’ ‘profusely illustrated. 


A valuable s 
oted to liga Page ia an 
ure 


“ Dev liberal y furnished 
with sillustrations, "—The man. 


. Admirable in 
ristian Advocate. 

ted, ‘with numerous designs for 

hing.” —Chr 


nN 
Su pactiption 96 .00 per annum. Single copies, 8 cents 
Trial Subscription for three months, $1.00. 


The Decorator and Furnisher, 
231 Broadway, New York, P. O. Box 1543. 





LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


For November, 
NOW READY, CONTAINS: 


Henry Irving. A SKETCH AND A Cossopeme. By 
Ropert Latrp CoLLigzr, With Illustrations. 


Curtosities of Instinct, By Feu L. Oswap. 


Ho keeping Ly Normandy. By MAnrGaReT 
ERTHA WRIGHT 


At Camaldoli, A Sketch. By “Ovurpa.” 


On the MountaineFraile of Montana. By W. 
A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN 


Black Spirits and White. A Story. By Sornm 
Swett. 


Mr. Swinburne and Mary Stuart. By L. J. 8. 
Out A After Tiger. An Indian Sketch. By Pui Ros- 


A Village Poet. AStory. By Everyn Tuonrr. 
Two Chinese Wonders. By Cuar_es Woop, 
Art wa Baltimore. By Joun R. Tarr. 


Also con pales of Mary Aones TincKur's 
Serial Btory. Te sever ia in the Lotos. With front- 
fomises, Other Short Poems, and Articles of In- 

rest upon Current Topics, 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEA LERS, 
25 cts. percopy. $3.00 per annum, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





all CARTER & BROS. , BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. Practical Sug- 
gestions for Remunerative Occupations, Handy- 
Book Series. Price 60 cents. For sale by all 
dealers, and sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
Send for a Catalogue. 
A.8S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York. 











A. 8. BARNES &OO., Educationa! Pv blishers,N. ¥ 


BATTLE of 
the BOOKS. 


500,000 VOLUMES, the choicest literature of the 
world, 10-PAGE CATALOGUE free. Lowest prices 
ever known. NOT’ gold by dealers. Sent for examina- 
tion BEFORE payment on evidence of good faith. 
JOHN B, ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., N. ¥ 





HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


(No. 402) 


FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


“ At LZ ast. ” 
Frontispiece Engraving. From a Drawing by E. A. 
Assy, illustrating Poem by Austin Dopson ; 


Some Glimpses of Artistic London, 


By Joszra Hartron, with fine Portraits of Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton, P.R.A.; Luke Fildes, A.R.A.; J. E. 
Milleis, R.A.; George H. Boughton, A.B.A.; Alma- 
Tadema, R.A.; John Pettie, R.A.; Hubert Herkomer, 
A.R.A.; and Glimpses of these Artists’ Studios; 


A Vacation in Vermont, 
By Herpeat TuTT_s. Illustrated; 


The Metropolitan Opera-House, 


By Monteomery Scuvurier. [llustrated; 


Evacuation of New York by the British, 
1783, 
By Henry P. Jounston. Tlustrated; 
Sir Moses Montefiore, 
By ZaADEL Barnes GusTarson. Illustrated; GB * 
A Castle in Spain—A Novel—(Conclusion), 
With two Illustrations by Ansgr; 


Dunluce Castle, 
A Poem by Sanau Orne Jewett. Illustrated; 


Tra tinental Railways, 
By Francis E. Paenpercast. With a map; 





A Hashish-House in New York, 
By H. H. Kang, M.D.; 


Our Children’s Bodies, 
By WILLIAM BLAIKIE; 


Short Stories, 
KEN’S MYSTERY, by Jutiaw HawTHoRNE; 
CHSAR AND HIS FORTUNES, by Liva Rapwoop 
Fatrvax; 


P 
By Mus. E. W. Latimer, AvusTIn Dopson, Miss E. C. 
Brapiey, Heuperr E. Cranks, and Epear Faw- 
CETT; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

The Editorial Judgment.—Some Reminiscences of Old 
New York.—The Re-opening of the Art Competition. 
--The Four-hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of 
Martin Luther.—The Traveler's habit of General. 
ization 


Kditor’s Literary Recerd. 


Kditor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


Perverted Electricity.—Pro and Con,—A Baffled Hog. 
—Hard to be Good.—An Irish Bull.—_The Meanest 
Man.—Disguised by his Breeches.—-A Oharge Repu- 
diated.—Sisyphus to the Stone (R. K. MUNKITTRICE). 
—Why Colonel B. did not Eat Meat on Thursdays.— 
In Memorium: W. A. 8. (WILLIAM WINTER). 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE............0000++ Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY..............--00005 - 40 
HARPER'S BAZAB.........-...+..+se0000+ - 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE............ . 1h 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN 
LIBRARY (52 Numbers)............... ” 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to @. Bvo, Cloth... 400 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
Weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to % cents per number. Full Mat of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
wratuitously on application to Hanrgr & Brotruens. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 58 Numbers, $10.00. 

ta” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
: Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. 


EDITED BY 
By REV. ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD. D.D., 





aND 
R. M. McINTOSH. 
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NOW READY. 
Volume III of The New Revised Edition of 


BANCROFT’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 

In this edition of his great work the author 
has made extensive changes in the text, con- 
densing in places, enlarging in others, and care- 
fully revising. It is practically a new work, 
embodying the results of the latest researches, 
and enjoying the advantage of the author's long 
and mature: experience. The original octavo 
The 
present edition will be completed in six volumes, 


edition was published in twelve volumes, 


each volume containing about twice as much 


matter as the original volumes, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


LIFE OF ROBERT MOFFAT, | "= 


Missionary to Africa--$1.25, 








Aldersyde. A Story. 12mo. $1.50 

Jock Halliday. A Story. 12mo. 1.00 

Philosophy and Christianity, 
Morris. 1.75 


How Shall I goto God? Bonar. 40 

A. L.O. E. Library. New Edi- 
tion, 16mo. Crimson cloth, 50 vols. 
Wood case, ner. 

A Bag of Stories. By A. B.Warner 75 

Nobody Loves Me, and Olive’s 


Story. 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows. Spur- 

geon. 1.00 
Early Graves. Macduff. 1.50 
Stephen, M.D. Warner. 1.75 
Miss Prudence. 1.50 
Dayspring. Marshall. 1.50 


Cuyler’s Lighton Dark Clouds, 75 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. 10 vols. 10.00 
Moses and the Frephate. Green. 1.00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


*,." Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


A WOMAN OF HONOR 


BY H. C. BUNNER. 
1 Vol. 1émo, $1.25. 


“Ane cellent ge pticn of the Union Club Par. 
lors."—New York Wor 


“Dramatic and Intense. The Pialogue is grip s and 
oF Bi: Mon migh phe xpected from the witty editor 
pa me. of t f thenketches are evidently portraits.” 


“Mr. > wen isa true poet, and some of the touches 
of feeling and pathos in his book are wonderfully artis- 
tic."—The American Queen, 


“Abr yritten 9 ond spiritedly told story, th 
oughly ighals le."— — ad > 


“ Well-drawn types er New 
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a the 
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TAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 


Eleventh Thousand Now Keady. 


THE 
Hoosier School-Boy, | : 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster”; etc. 
1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $1. 








“ Nobody has pictured boy-lite with greater power 
or more fidelity than Mr. Eggleston. Thisstory is one 
of his best—it should be in the hands of every boy,”— 
Hartford Times. 


- 


*,” For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES. SCRIBNER'S . SONS, 


743 and 145 Broadway, New York. 
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Ivison, n Biskeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


A Most Reliable and Valuable 
Work of Reference. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS FROM 
THE POETS; based upon Bohn's edition, with 
numerous additions from American authors. Care- 
fully revised and corrected, with index of authots 
and chronological data, and a concordance index to 
every passage in the volume. Introductory preface 
by R. H. Sropparp. 
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OLD AND NEW THEOLOGY. 
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Religions  Iutelligence. 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue great interest felt in the proceedings 
of the Epfscopal General Convention is 
shown in the large attendance at Holy 
‘trinity Church, where the Lower House 
This large edifice is filled daily. 

The most interesting business of last 
week, which this report covers, was the 
discussion, begun on Tuesday, of the report 
ef the Committee on Liturgical Enrich- 
ment, though some of the motions and the 
debate thereon appeared to onlookers as 
somewhat trivial. The report was in the 
hands of Dr. Wm. R. Huntington, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., who was ready at all times to 
explain, where explanation was needed. 
Opportunity for full discussion was not 
denied, and the representatives of the Cath- 
olic party were frequently heard from. 
Motions looking to a change of the name of 
the Church either to ‘* Holy Catholic” or 
‘**American Church” were in every case 
voted down by a large majority, though it 
ix stated that the proposition to adopt the 
‘American Church” received a 
vote of 19 to 20 in the House of Bishops. 

Among other business transacted was the 
grunting of a memorial to change the name 
of the diocese of [llinois to Chicago, there 
being three sees in the state. The rest of 
the session of Monday, October 8th, was 
occupied in the discussion of missionary 
matters, the two houses sitting together as 
a Board of Missions. On the fifth day, 
Tuesday, the House of Bishops submitted 
to the House of Deputies, for their concur- 
rence, a resolution preceded by a long pre- 
amble, which set forth that the canons do 
not define the mode of the election of a 
minister by chureh or parish; that the 
limitation of the right of diocesan legisla- 
tion on the subject is a matter of question; 
that the mode in use is prejudicial to cler- 
ical reputation, and is not in accordance 
with the teaching of Holy Scripture; that 
parishes are often long vacant, and worthy 
ministers excluded from their functions and 
forbidden to live of the Gospel; that the 
work of the Church is sadly injured, and 
that there is a growing feeling that some 
mode should be devised more in accordance 
with the authoritative language of the Or- 
dinal. In view of these facts the resolu- 
tion proposed that a committee of three 
bishops, three presbyters and three laymen 
be appointed, who shall make to the present 
convention a report looking to the thorough 
consideration of the subject and its pre- 
sentation to the next General Convention. 

The Committee onthe Consecration of 
new bishops made a majority and minority 
report upon the cases of the several bishops- 
elect, referred to them upon the second day 
of the Convention. Inthe case of Assistant 
Bishop-elect Randolph, of Virginia, the 
minority report was to the effect that the 
disabilities of the Bishop in charge, Dr, 
Whittle, had not existed long enough to 
prove that they would be permanent. The 
committee, however, recommended that 
the election of Assistant Bishop-elect Potter, 
of New York, and Knickerbacker, of In- 
diana, be confirmed. The majority report 
recommended the confirmation of all the 
bishops. It may be remembered that the 
diocese of Virginia, in 1880, asked for the 
election of an assistant and was refused. 
The canon in reference to this matter 


Says: 7 


meets. 


hume 


“When # Bishop of a diocese is unable, by 
reason of old age or other permanent cause of 
intirmity, . to discharge his Episcopal 
duties, one Assistant Bishop may be elected,” 
ete. 

The Bishop of Virginia is now abroad on 
account of ill health. There is a doubt in 
the minds of many as to his permanent tn- 
capacity. Some regard it as an attempt to 
prevent a division of the old diocese. Some 
object to electing assistant bisiops without 
undoubted evidence of incapacity, because 
bishops might, for reasons, virtually appoint 
their successors. It is the opinion of others 
that this Church has been accustomed to 
regard her bishops as men of truth, honor 
and usefulness. It is presumed that they 
are not. men who will shirk their work 
and try to slip their burdens upon 
other shoulders. Co.siderable anxiety 
was manifested for the fate of Virginia 





when the house went into secret session. 
In a few hours, however, it was decided 
to sustain the action of Virginia, and Dr. 
Randolph will soon be consecrated, 

The subject of Church work among the 
colored people of the South, was discussed 
by the General Convention. At the meeting 
of the last Church Congress, held in Rich- 
mond, a Southern clergyman, in treating 
this subject, startled the congress and the 
Episcopal Church by his reflections on the 
colored people of the South; consequently 
many pamphlets have been circulated and 
the Southern divine has been attacked right 
and left. Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, said 
he did not believe that dishonesty was more 
particularly the vice of the freedman than 
it would be of any race in similar circum- 
stances. He had no very high estimate of 
the unassisted power of humanity to resist 
temptation. Many other addresses were 
made bearing upon this topic by Southern 
Bishops. They feel that the people of the 
South must be unceasing in the evangeliza- 
tion of the black race. Subsequently a 
committee was appointed to report on the 
resolutions adopted by the Sewanee Confer- 
ence, 7 

This resolution was offered in the Lower 
House. 

Whereas, 1t is important that the clergy should 
keep abreast with the current of the age, there- 
fore 

** Resolved, That this Convention recommend 
that the theological schools make special and 
efficient provision for instruction in philosophy 
in its bearings upon Christien theology.” 

Among the changes proposed for the 
Prayer Book, a resolution was offered giv- 
ing ministers in missionary jurisdictions 
permission to use such short service as they 
may see proper, to be taken only from the 
Prayer Book, provided that nothing con- 
tained in the canon shall be in conflict with 
such permission. And also that the Gloria 
Patri be printed entire. Now it does not 
appear in the whole book. These matters 
were referied to the joint committee. 

In the consideration of the revision of 
the Prayer Book, Mr. 5. Corning Judd, of 
Illinois, said that the first resolution in the 
report of the Committee related to the title 
of the book. He, moved to strike out from 
the title page the words ‘Protestant Epis- 
copal” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
‘* Holy Catholic.” He for one, was opposed 
to surrendering to the Romanists that 
word, which means universal. When we 
recite the Creed we say: I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church. He yielded to no 
one in his opposition to the errors of the 
Roman Church, but he wanted some sort 
of consistency in ‘‘ our profession of faith 
before Almighty God.” This motion caused 
a great deal of very earnest discussion. It 
was, however, defeated by an overwhelming 
vote. 

The next important tupic discussed was 
that of adding to the calendar a feast en- 
titled ‘‘The Transfiguration of Christ,” 
and to assign the same to the eighteenth of 
January. It was moved to amend by fixing 
the 6th day of August. It was argued that 
ever since it was established it had been 
celebrated at this time. Dr. Dix wished to 
explain his position. He, would have pre- 
ferred that the feast should be observed on 
the day it had been celebrated in the 
Eastern and is now observed in the Roman, 
the English and the Scotch Churches. He 
was opposed to taking a new departure of 
such importance. Dr. Huntington offered 
a resolution, which was adopted, that the 
Committee approve of the first portion of 
the section, adding to the calendar the feast 
under consideration. This topic excited a 
great deal of interest, especially among 
those versed in ecclesiastical history. Fi- 
nally it was agreed to make the date Auguit 
6th instead of January 18th, as recom- 
mended by the Committee. 

On Saturday, in the House of Bishops, 
Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, gaye an aceount of 
the efforts to adjust the differences be- 
tween the English and American Churches 
in Japan, and submittted the correspond- 
ence relating to the matter. In the House 
of Deputies, Dean Hoffman offered an 
amendment to a missionary canon striking 
out the clause giving permission to the 
Board of Manazers of the society to make 
pecuniary appropriations in aid of missions 
under the care of other Churches in com- 
muaios with the Caurch. Tuis may be 
supposed torefer to the Mexican Church, 





the troubles of which the General Conven- 
tion will have earnestly to consider. Dean 
Hoffman had offered an amendment on 
Friday, looking in the same direction, 
whereupon Dr. Fulton, of Missouri, said it 
had been alleged that Bishop Riley had 
been consecrated Bishop of the Valley of 
Mexico in total disregard to one of the arti- 
cles of the constitution. There were also 
rumors of irregularities in the distribution 
of money. Such was the state of affairs in 
that country that it was spoken of as the 
** Mexican Muddle.” It was due to the 
Church that the fact should be made 
known. Bishop Bedell, of Ohio, said no 
one was more anxious that there should be 
a satisfactory statement than the Mexican 
Commission, which he represented. This 
commission had sent a message to 
the Bishop of the Church in Mexico, he 
would not say requiring, but more than ad- 
vising, that he should be in Philadelphia 
October 18th. Dr. Fulton moved that the 
Board of Missions hold a session October 
23d, to hear the report of the Mexican Com- 
mission. The Hon. George F. Edmunds, 
of Vermont, did not think the proposed 
action was fair or Christian. Bishop Lee 
stated that the Mexican Commission was 
earnestly desirous to arrive at the truth 
about the work in Mexico. It had been 
obliged to listen to a great many disparag- 
ing, and it was thought unjust, statements. 
The Bishop urged the Board of Missions to 
exercise forbearance and wait patiently. 
Dr. Fulton did not think the Church should 
entangle itself with any foreign alliance. In 
his opinion the Bishop of the Valley of 
Mexico would arrive the day after the ad- 
journment of the convention. Mr. Edmunds 
thought it wasa singular thing to appoint a 
day for trying a man, and then proceed to 
try him in advance because the sheriff had 
not returned the writ. He moved to post- 
pone the consideration of the proposed 
amendment to the canon. The motion of 
Dr. Fulton was agreed to relative to hear- 
ing the report of the Mexican Commission 
on October 23d, after which Senator Ed- 
munds’s motion was adopted. No informa- 
tion has been received as to where Bishop 
Riley now is. 

THE FIFTH CONGREGATIONAL 

TRIENNIAL COUNCIL. 


Tue Fifth Triennial Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States 
was opened at 11 a. mM. on Thursday of last 
week, at Coneord, N. H. Arthur Little, 
D.D., of Chicago, was elected Moderator. 
Various committees were appointed; and 
inthe evening the sermon, by F. A. Noble, 
D.D., of Chicago, was preached. 

On Friday the meeting for prayer was 
led by Dr. J. L. Withrow, of Boston, and 
addresses followed by Dr. E. B. Webb, in 
behalf of the American Board, and by Dr. 
Isaac P. Langworthy, in behalf of the Col- 
lege and Education Society. This report 
showed that, while large sums had been 
collected for colleges, the amount raised 
for the help of students for the ministry 
had been so small that after deducting the 
expense of management (none of which 
can come from the funds collected for col- 
leges) only #75 a year could be given to 
each cadet of the Church in college or 
seminary. Meanwhile the Presbyterians 
gave $120 last year to students, and expect 
to give $150 this year. When the report 
on this society was presented it was voted 
that the society be recommended to take 
up all church collections for the students’ aid 
only,and notfor colleges, collections for col- 
leges to be made by special appeal to in- 
dividuals, and that this course be com- 
mended to the special attention of the 
churches. Dr. Quint then read a statistical 
paper, from which it appeared that the ad- 
ditions by profession to the churches and 
the net increase had been less the past 
three years than for some years previously. 
This subject attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and was referred to a committee to 
report at the next meeting. 

In the afternoon the Rev. A. H. Ross, of 
Michigan, presented a report from a com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting of the 
council, recommending the passage of the 
following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgm-nt of this 
body, the t-rm ‘acting pastor’ and its abbre- 
viation ‘A. P.’ ought t> be dropped from 
nomenclature and statistics; that all ministers 





in regular connection with some association or 
conference of our churches, er ministers who 
have accepted calls to pastorates given by a formal 
vote of our churches, be enrolled as pastors, and 
that all others be enrolled with their appropriate 
designations.” 

This resolution gave rise to the only 
serious difference of opinion, being sup- 
ported from the West; but was finally 
withdrawn and a motion offered by Dr. 
Quint was passed directing the Secretary, in 
preparing the Year Book, to follow the 
designations of pastor or acting pastor 
adopted in the Minutes of the several state 
bodies. Other addresses were made by 
G. B. Spalding, D.D., on the relation of 
children to the Church, and in behalf of the 
American Congregational Union, the New 
West Education Committee, and the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society. When the report on the latter 
society was offered the next day, it was 
amended by striking out the advice to 
contribute to that society rather than to 
any other in or out of the denomination; 
but a substitute commending the Lesson 
Helps of the society to the attention of 
Sunday-schools, instead of recommending 
them for use, was lost. 

In the evening addresses were made in 
honor of Martin Luther by Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, D.D., and J. T. Duryea, D.D., fol- 
lowed by addresses on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society by Secretary 
Barrows, Joseph Ward, D.D., of Yankton, 
and Cushing Eels, D.D., of Washington 
Territory. The report on this society, pre- 
sented the next day by J. L. Withrow, 
D.D., emphasized the desirability of large 
gifts by wealthy men, and especially of 
$100,000 to endow the secretaryships. 

On Saturday the executive officers were 
chosen. Secretary, the Rev. Henry A. 
Hazen, in place of Dr. Quint; registrar, 
Rev. W. H. Moore; and treasurer, L, 
Perrin, D.D. Resolutions were offered by 
Dr. Dexter and adopted, recognizing the 
great services to the successive councils 
and the churches of the retiring Secretary, 
Dr. Quint, which were fittingly responded 
to by Dr. Quint. Various technical amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws 
were adopted. A plan was proposed and 
adopted assessing the churches a small 
amount for the expense of publication of 
the Year Book. A resolution was passed, 
gently spurring up the committee on creed 
and catechism to complete and publish their 
work. A committee was appointed, which 
was directed to prepare a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Indian Education, 
and to press it upon the attention of Con- 
gress. Reports of committees partly men- 
tioned above occupied the rest of the day, 
while addresses by delegates from corres- 
ponding bodies were heard in the evening. 
Secretary Strieby spoke in behalf of the 
American Missionary Association, showing 
how the growth of Congregationalism in 
the South had been almost wholly the fruit 
of the work of that Association. The 
Council adjourned Monday morning, to 
meet in the Park Church of Chicago, on 
October 17th, 1886. 

Tue German Evangelical Synod of North 
America was founded in the year 1840, in the 
vicinity of St. Louis, Mo,, by seven German 
ministers, and was called the German Evangelical 
Kirchen Verein (Church Assembly) of the West. 
In 1875 it first assumed the name of German 
Evangelical Synod of North America. It is 
divided into 7 districts, numbering about 430 
pastors, 555 congregations, and 80,000 or more 
communicants. ln 1849 it established a Theological 
Seminary in St. Charles Co., Mo, Since 1872, 
however, the Synod has had another Seminary, 
called Pro-seminary, located at Elmhurst, Du 
Page Co., Ill., about 16 miles from Chicago, The 
object of this institution is to educate young 
men and to prepare students for the theological 
seminary and for teachers of the parochial 
schools. The Theological Seminary, which will 
be removed to St. Louis, Mo., this Fall, has 
about 40 students, while the Pro-seminary averages 
annually 100 or more scholars, The districts of 
the Synod have annual meetings, while the 
General Synod, composed of delegates chosen at 
the District Synods in the proportion of one 
minister to every 9 pastors, one layman to every 
9 congregations, meets once every three years. 
Its next meeting will be held on October 24th, 
in St. Louis, Mo., and during the session the 
dedication and opening of the newly buils 
Theological Seminary wil take place. A 
hospital was established in 1854 by members of 
the Synod, called ‘the re Samaritan,” in 
St. Louis, and near St. Louis is an Orphan 


lum, which is supported b members 
a the aynod. Tt contains trom 270 to 300 
orphans. 
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Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC 

A WORKING MODEL, twelve feet high, of 
Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty was exhibited in 
New York last week. The model was made from 
designs by Richard M, Hunt. The central part 
of the pedestal presents a mass of rough 
ashiar work, with headstones projecting at inter- 
vals ov cvery third course. In the upper part, 
below the statue, the pedestal terminates with a 
bold but simple decorative feature, suggesting 
the timbers of a roof, Below this is smooth ash- 
lar work, and then come three courses of the 
rough ashlars, which serve to introduce an open 
gallery, with Tuscan columns on each of the four 
faces. The gallery communicates internally 
with the spiral stairway through which visitors 
will ascend to the head of the torch in the up- 
lifted arm of the colossus, where comfortable 
seats will be provided for half a dozen persons. 
The bottom of the pedestal rests securely upon 
concrete, which is hidden by a broad terrace 
around the four sides, from which turf slopes 
down for thirty feet to the terre-plein of the 
ramparts. The slope is broken by four stairways, 
one on each face. From the terrace one gains 
access to the interior by four doorways of Etrus- 
can form, with heavy pediments. Above these 
doorways there is a broad frieze, adorned with 
bronze shields containing the arms of the differ- 
ent states. These are protected by an over- 
hanging heavy cornice, which has the peculiar 
roof-like decoration so often found on Etruscan 
tombs. 


..The ravages of the yellow fever in New 
Mexico and Mexico have been far greater than 
was supposed at first, The reports from the 
infecved regions are transmitted very slowly. 
The State Department at Washington received a 
report from the United States Consul at Guaya- 
mas, Mexico, dated September 22d, stating that 
yellow fever or malignant coast fever still 
continues there and has been particularly fatal 
to Americans in the employ of the railway 
company. A report to the State Department 
from the United States Consul at Mazatlan, 
September 12th, says that the port is infected 
with yellow fever, and that all vessels leaving it 
for the United States refuse to receive passengers, 
aud have no communication with the port. The 
last advices received from Mazatlan were dated 
September 16th. At that time there were 2,000 
people sick, some of whom were dying of yellow 
fever and others for want of attention or on 
account of a prevailing famine. The advices 
referred to stated that there were only two 
inexperienced doctors in the city, and they were 
worn out from overwork, At Manzille, the 
report says, ‘‘cart loads of dead bodies have 
been buried in one common receptacle.” The 
disease at Pensacola, Fla., has about disappeared. 
A telegram from there on Saturday says the last 
case of yellow fever is now convalescent. 


..A tornado struck the town of Arcadia, 
Wis., on Monday night of last week doing much 
damage to property and injuring several persons 
at that place and in the country adjacent. None 
of the injured will die, The storm struck the 
town at midnight. It came from the southwest ; 
upon its approach the air was so charged with 
electricity that lights could not be made to 
burn, and people rushed to their cellars in the 
darkness to avoid the danger which seemed im- 
minent. The entire outward atmosphere was of 
a peculiar reddish-green color, with a strong sul- 
phuric odor, and the deafening roar of the tor- 
nado was indescribable. Barns and outbuildings 
were lifted from their foundations, torn to frag- 
ments and scattered promiscuously in all direc- 
tions. Broken boards, trees, bricks and stones 
filled the air, and were hurled with such violence 
in some instances ag to drive them through the 
sides of buildings. 


..-The political excitement of last week lay 
in the Ohio and Iowa elections, which occurred 
on Tuesday the 9th inst. In Ohio the Demo 
cratic candidate for Governor, Judge Hoadly, 
was elected by a majority of nearly 10,000, ac- 
cording to the latest estimates. The officia- 
count up to the time of our going to press is not 
complete. There is consequently still some 
doubt as to the majority against the prohibition 
amendment. At first it was thought that the 
amendment was carried; but now it is claim<d 
that it was lost by a majority of about 70,000, 
In Iowa the Republican candidate, Sherman, 
was elected by a majority of about 30,000 over 
the Democrat, and about 160,000 over the 
Greenbacker. The senate in that state will 
stand 42 Republicans to 8 Democrats. The 
house is closely divided. 


...-The New York Bar Association gave a re- 
ception to Lord Chief Justice Coleridge at the 
Academy of Music on Thursday evening, the 11th 
inst. It was remarkable for the great number 
of prominent judges, lawyers, literary men and 
ladies of social distinction in attendance. Chief 
Judge Ruger, of the Court of Appeals, presided, 
Elliott F, Shephard, chairman of the Committee 
of Arrangements, ina formal speech presented 
Lord Coleridge to the president, who responded, 
William M. Evarts gave an address of weicome. 





The reply of Lord Coleridge was listened to with 
great interest. The presentation to Lord Cole- 
ridge of those in attendance was followed by a 
banquet in Nilsson Hall. 


--On Monday morning un alarm of tire in 
a school building at Waterbury, Conn., caused 
600 children to rush headlong down the stairs, 
panic-stricken. Many of them were knocked 
down and trampled upon. One girl had her 
collar-bone broken, another had her eye bidly 
cut, while a third sustained severe internal in- 
juries and was rendered insensible. Many others 
were bruised. The fire caught in the waste- 
paper room, near the furnace, and was easily 
subdued. 


.---Helen Leonard was placed on trial in New 
York last week for shooting Mrs. Sarah C. Smith 
last June, at the office of Dr. Eugene Blondel 
The shooting was caused by Mrs, Smith’s alienat- 
ing the affections of Miss Leouard’s lover, one 
Callaghan. The plea of insanity was entered, 
but was disproven, and on Saturday Miss Leon- 
ard was found guilty of assault in the second 
degree, and sentenced to be confined in the Peni- 
tentiary for the period of three years an’ six 
months, 


..An earthquake shock was felt in San 
Francisco on Wednesday of last week. It was 
the third shock during the night, The shock in 
the morning was the heaviest experienced here 
since the great one of 1868. Buildings groaned, 
metallic roofings cracked, and many persons 
rushed half-dressed from houses and hotels. 


.- The Citizen’s Committee of New York are 
making strenuous efforts for securing the best 
nominations for the city officers to be filled at 
the coming elections. The utmost endeavors 
will be used to elect fifteen aldermen. 


FOREIGN. 


.-The Spanish Ministry tendered their res- 
ignations to King Alfonso last week because 
they could not agree, it is said, on what further 
action should be taken with France, They de- 
cided that it was best to place the matter in the 
hands of the new Ministry. Sefior Sagasta urged 
that the formation of a new Cabinet be given to 
Sefior Posada-Herrera, as he would probably 
unite the Liberal party. The task was in- 
trusted to the latter, who offered three minister- 
ial departments to the followers of Marshal 
Serrano. The following Cabinet was formed: 
Sefior Posada-Herrera, President of the Council ; 
Sehor Ruiz Gomez, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Sefior Gallostra, Minister of Finance; Senor 
Moret, Minister of the Interior; Sefior Linares- 
Rivas, Minister of Justice; Sefor Sardoal, Min- 
ister of Commerce ; General Lopez-Dominguez, 
Minister of War; Sefior Valcarcel, Minister of 
Marine; Sefor Suarez-Inclar, Minister of the 
Colonies. It is said to be considered doubtful 
whether a majority of the members of the Cortes 
will unconditionally support the new Cabinet, 
especially in its pulicy on the questions of uni- 
versal suffrage and constitutional reform. 


A dispatch from Panama says that mat- 
ters in Peru continue to improve, and it is he- 
lieved that before the present month expircs the 
Yglesias troops will occupy Lima. People begin 
to flock to his cause, now that they see that he is 
acquiring strength and prestige, and really works 
for peace. The whole of the North is governed 
by his officers, who probably may yethave to 
break up some small Montenero bands, which 
are yet prowling about in the Cordillera. In 
Lima and Callao opinionis almost unanimous in 
his favor. Montenero, however, refuses to re 
sign or to assist in the pacification of the coun- 
try ; #0 the Chilians have determined to surround 
him and compel his surrender, Using the troops 
they have to remove from the North for this pur- 
pose, they are marching a small force by Ayacucho 
to cut off his exit in a northerly direction. 
Everything indicates his ultimate downfall. 


..A considerable concession has been made 
to France in the Tonquin negvtiations, The 
Black Flags have retreated from Somtay, and a 
road to that place has been opened to the French, 
It is said, however, that no convention will be 
signed till the French have occupied Somtay and 
Bac-ninh. Some of the French papers think 
that the Marquis Tseng, the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor, intends to request the mediation of Eng- 
land in the Tonquin difficulty. In an address at 
Folkstone, the Marquis said that the Chinese 
do not fear contact, or wish to avoid intercourse 
with foreign nations. On the contrary, he said, 
the Chinese people court foreign intercourse, 
knowing its advantages ; but they refuse to have 
their hand forced. The Marquis hoped that the 
present cordial relations between England and 
China would ever continue. 


. .It is thought that the trial of O Donnell, 
the murderer of Carey, may not occur for sever- 
al weeks yet. Mr. Guy, solicitor for O’Donnell, 
says that he has received only £300 so far for the 
defense of his client, which has been spent in 
bringing witnesses from the Cape of Good Hope. 
O'Donnell has daily interviews with Mr, Guy. 
He complains of the severity of the prison rulea, 
but passes the time in learning to read and write. 
Gen. Pryor has arrived in England, and had an 





an interview with Messrs, Guy and Sullivan. In 
view of the statement that the Crown would ve 
pose a postponement of the trial of O'Donnell, 

Mr. Sullivan said that he would not undertake the 
defense of O'Donnell unless time was granted to | 


allow expected witnesses and Charles Trussell, | 


O’Donnell’s leading counsel, to reach England, 


.. The anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica was celebrated in Madrid on the 12th inst., 
with a banquet in the opera-house, Covers were 
laid for 300 guests, The building was brilliantly 
illuminaied and decorated with the flags and 
coats of arms of Spain and the republics of 
North and South America, All the representa- 
tives of the American republics were present. 
The company included statesmen, politicians of 
all parties, literary men, artists and diplomats. 
The four tiers of boxes were crowded with the 
élite of Madrid society. Speeches in several 
languages were delivered, interspersed with 
musical selections, and the festivities ended with 
the unveiling of a statue of Columbus, 


. Sir Stafford Northcote closed his campaign 
in Ireland on Saturday of last week, with a 
speech at Larne, He said that, in order to develop 
her resources, Ireland needed order and repose 
and a firm, steady government, not offers of 
bribes one day and sensational legislation the 
next, followed by violent measures of repression, 
He deemed the Land Act a beneficial measure, if 
justly administered. There should be no com- 
pact, he said, with national disturbers who 
would seek home rule through new measures for 
local government ; and he warned Conservatives 
to guard against them. 


.-The appointment of Gen, Campenon as 
French Minister of War, vice Gen. Thibaudin, re- 
signed, was announced last week. The oppor- 
tunists, with M. Waldeck-Rousseau at their head, 
applaud the appointment of General Campenon 
as Mimster of War. He has already begun his 
new duties, The first evidence of his influence 
was shown by the seizure of an anti-Prussian 
journal, It was stated that Generals Saussier and 
Lewal, both of whom in turn had been asked to 
aceept the position themselves, urged General 
Campenon’s appointment. 

. At the regular fortnightly meeting of the 
National League in Dublin last week Wednesday, 
it was announced that £1,000 had been received 
from Australia by the treasurer during the week, 
and also £1,000 from America, A motion by 
Mr. Biggar, M. P., was carried, condemning the 
partisan conduct of Earl Spencer, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in proclaiming the league 
meetings, announced to be held in County Clare, 
while tolerating the addresses of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in Ulster, which resulted in an assault 
upon a convent, 


.-The British withdrawal from Egypt has 
Leen definitely advanced by General Wood's of- 
fer last week to answer for the preservation of 
peaxe in the Nile Valley, The evacuation cannot 
be completed until Parliament is consulted. It 
is probable that two or three regiments will re- 
main to give confidence to Europeans, General 
Wood speaks enthusiastically of the native army, 


..Herr Von ‘Tisza’s resolution in the Diet at 
Pesth, with respect to the escutcheon question 
in Croatia, providing for retention of the pres- 
ent Croatian inscriptions and the discontin- 
uance of the Hungarian and bilingual inscrip- 
tions, was adopted last week by the Oberhaus, 


.. Presidents Zaldmar, of Salvador, and Bar- 
rios, of Guatemala, recently met and renewed 
promises of mutual support, and, it is said, de- 
termined to turn Soto out of the Honduras 
parr 





COMMON COLDS. lieang one is practically 
familiar with common colds. The chillness and 
shivering, the dullness and languor, the soreness 
of the throat, pain in the head, and stuffed nos- 
trils. We would recommend a timely use of Mad- 


ame Porter's Curative Cough Balsam, A safe, 
reliable, and pleasant remedy, Full directions 
on each bottle, Small bottles 25 cents, 
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SOZODONT. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 


‘Superior Quality.— High Class 
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IRA PERESO 


123 AND 130 FULTON S8T., 
87 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


SILK, MERINO AND WOOL. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN IMPORTED NECK- 
WEAR, GLOVES AND HOSIERY. 
“FOWNES” CELEBRATED ENGLISH WALK- 
ING AND COACHING GLOVES IN ALL THE NEW 
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CHURCH PEWS AND PEW ENDS. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 27 Franxui Sr., Boston. 


OVER THIRTY COMBIMATIONS 
Made by One Apparatus. 
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MFG. CO., 
483 Fitth Ave., N.Y. 


Illustrated Circular 
sent free, 


y Imoroved Flastic Truss. 
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at day that will sffect a RADICAL CURE 
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HOTELS, ETC, 


er LAFAYETTE, 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
AMERICAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN PLAN®=. 


Choice rooms, wits ts hound. for ®8 per day aud upward. 
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THE ARLINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This hotel, since January ist, has been eulared by 
adding “The Sumner House.” It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy and Johneon 
Houses, all of which have been connected by balls 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUAIi#: 
CORNER 15th STREET, N¥ - 


A. J. DAM & SON, Pro 
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NOTICES. 


¢@™ aii communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Cotamns of this journsl 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

t@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tux 
INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

tw Remittances should be made payable to THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#” No notice can be taken of anonymous comimu- 
nications, Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer ; 
uot necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
«ood faith. 

tr We do not hold ourselves respousible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
yur correspondents. 

tc Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return. 
Authors should preserve & copy. 


For a Terms see Page 25. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Or the five meetings of the Triennial 
Council of the Congregaticnal Churches of 
the United States the best and most 
profitale was held in Concord, N. H., 
last week, For the Presbyterian body it 
would have been a complete failure; for it 
had no docket prepared, nothing to do, and 
it did nothing. Being a Congregational 
body, for the same reason it was a great suc- 
cess. Having nothing to do, it tound some- 
thing to feel. The most important piece of 
business it did was to select Chicago as the 
next place of meeting. Our report, on a 
previous page, will be found very empty of 
votes and proceedings; but one who looks 
beyond ballots will observe a good temper 
which deseryes recognition. 

There had been some muttering of com- 
plaint because business had not been pre- 
pared in advance. Indeed, some very hard 
words had been publicly uttered against the 
Secretary and the committee in charge of 
calling the Council, who had, it was said, 
neglected their duties. But when the Coun- 
cil met there was not only no expression of 
this complaint, but there was universal satis- 
faction with the no-method method. The 
body did not kiow till the end of one session 
what would be the order, or who would be 
the speakers at the next session. Yet every 
session, when it came, was full of instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

It was a marked feature of the Council 
that it sustained its right to exist by attend- 
ing to its legitimate function of spiritual 
and evangelistic development, without any 










exercise of authority over either churches or 
benevolent societies. It listened, not with 
patience, but with real interest to the pre- 
sentation of the claims of all mission 
agencies at home and abroad. The deep 
love felt by the churches for the American 
Board, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and the American Congregational 
Union, and the New West Commission was 
very pleasant to see. Miss Sybil Carter 
was one of the speakers for the latter body 
at one of the fullest sessions, and won all 
hearts. How couid it be otherwise, when, 
after describing the needs of the Mormon 
women and children, and her work as a 
teacher among them, she said, ‘‘I claim to be- 
long to four Congregational societies—to the 
New West Commission which sends teachers 
to the Mormons, to the Sunday-School 
Society, which establishes Sunday-schools 
among them, tu the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, which sends them ministers 
and organizes churches among them, and to 
the American Congregational Union, which 
builds their church edifices and parsonages” ? 
“And that,” she added, with a laugh, ‘ is 
pretty well, I think, for ax Hpiscopalian 
woman!” The warm-hearted committee 
which reported on the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society were earnest that that so- 
ciety should be made the beneficiary of the 
large gifts of millionaires, such as the Ameri- 
can Board and various colleges have re- 
ceived; and they offered the more questiona- 
ble suggestion, though received with general 
approval, that the secretaryships should be 
endowed. Dr. Strieby, for the American 
Missionary Association,showed that though 
great efforts were made immediately after 
the war to introduce Congregationalism 
among the white people of the South there 
were but a score or so of such churches 
now in all the South (omitting the District 
of Columbia and Missouri, which are ex- 
ceptional) while the efforts to begin in 
Christ's way at the bottom, among the poor- 
est and most ignorant, had been blessed at 
the South with nearly a hundred churches, 
with an average membership twenty more 
than in the churches west of the Mississippi 
River, and now organized into conferences 
covering the Southern States. In too many 
ecclesiastical bodies where ecclesiastical 
business occupies the time, the meetings 
for prayer are thinly attended and feebly 
supported. At Concord they had a half 
hour in the middle of the morning session 
and under the admirable direction of Dr. 
Withrow in the first session. They were 
deeply interesting, crowded with short 
prayers, and burdened with few speecbes. 
Even the differences which might have 
been expected to develop themselves were 
held in Christian check. So far from the 
expression of any dissatisfaction as to 
the arrangements, the distinguished and 
faithful services of Dr. Quint during 
the many years of his unrequited sec- 
retaryship were remembered in _ the 
kindest way as he passed over the burden 
to his successor. The vexed questions of 
theology were no more mentioned than they 
were in the meeting of the American Board 
in Detroit the week before. If they oc- 
curred to the minds of all as an occasional 
eulogy of liberty, or as sound doctrine hap- 
pened to be expressed, every one recognized 
the mutual forbearance, which nowhere 
gave offense. The question of a possible 
interference between the societies at work 
in the South was not even mentioned; for it 
was evidently believed that those conducting 
the societies could be trusted to do right. 
On a single point there was just a ripple 
of wide-awake discussion. The Rev. A. 
H. Ross has educated the ministers of 
Michigan to a zeal for a properly devel- 
oped Congregational polity not known any- 
where else. While we cannot say as much 
for all the propositions of a paper offered by 
him, yet the report presented by him from 
a committee appointed by the last Coun- 
cil advising that in the Year Book and min- 
utes no distinction be drawn between pastors 
installed and other pastors uninstalled was, 
Congregationally speaking, right, and 
therefore wise. In Congregationalism, as 


we understand it, a pastor becomes such by 
the invitation of a church and his accept- 
ance thereof, and not by act of any coun- 
cil. Two-thirds of the Congregational 
pastors have never been installed. They 
are no less pastors for that, and they do not 














like the stigma of being called something 
less than pastors. Especially in the West 
this feeling prevails, and has found free ex- 
pression. After discussion it was decided to 
allow the change in the case of all state 
associations which desired it, and which 
adopted it in their own published statistics. 

We should fail, in referring to what was 
regarded by many as the finest feature of 
the Council, if we did not mention the two 
eloquent addresses in memory of Luther’s 
four hundredth anniversary, made by 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D. and Dr. Dur- 
yea. They more than met the highest ex- 
pectation. 

The report seems meager. There was 
nothing done; and yet all who were pres- 
ent seemed perfectly satisfied and agreed 
that it was the best meeting of the council 
they had ever attended. Perhaps the reason 
is that the Spirit of God and of a sound 
mind was there. 


—— _>— 


PROHIBITION AND THE LATE 
ELECTIONS. 


Txt Republicans of Iowa, in the elec- 
tion of last week carried the state by some 
thirty thousand majority. Their state con- 
vention for the nomination of candidates 
committed the party, if successful, to take 
the proper measures for enabling the peo- 
ple to vote again on the question of a pro- 
hibitory amendment to the constitution. 
The legislature is Republican in both 
houses, and will undoubtedly prepare to 
pass such an amendment; and if it shall 
be passed by the next legislature, as it will 
be if the legislature is Republican, then the 
question of prohibition will be again sub- 
mitted to the people. All this will take 
time for its accomplishment; yet the end 
may and will be gained, unless there should 
be a very decided change in the public sen- 
timent of that state. It will not be gained 
by the Prohibitionists, as a distinctive poli- 
tical organization, but through the Repub- 
lican Party espousing the principle of Pro- 
hibition and voting for its success. 

The election last week in Ohio was dis- 
astrous to the Republicans. The Demo- 
crats, for the first time in forty years, will, 
as the result of this election, obtain com- 
plete control of the state government. Their 
majority is about ten thousand. The legis- 
lature, being Democratic, will choose a 
Democratic senator to succeed Senator Pen- 
dieton in the Senate of the United States. 
This victory of the Democrats, by a small 
majority in a very large aggregate vote, 
though unfortunate for the Republicans, 
by no means proves that the former will 
carry the state next year. National politics 
scarcely entered into the contest at all. 
The temperance question was the one great 
absorbing and determining factor in this 
election; and the defeat of the Republicans 
is due to two facts. One is that the Demo- 
crats, being the rum party in Ohio, were 
able to secure the votes and the money of 
the liquor and grog-shop interest in the 
state; andthe other is the withdrawal of 
votes from the Republican ticket by the 
political Prohibitionists. If these votes had 
been cast for the Republican ticket, as we 
think they should have been in the best in- 
terests of the temperance cause, the rum 
party would have been defeated, notwith- 
standing its support by the liquor interest. 

The political Prohibitionists have, by 
what we look upon as an enormous blunder, 
done just the very thing that the rum party 
wanted them todo. Their action has been 
sufficient to turn the scale against the party 
that enacted the Scott law, that gave the 
people the opportunity to vote on the pro- 
hibitory amendment, and that has done for 
the cause of temperance whatever has been 
done by legislation in the State of Ohio, 
and in favor of the party so notoriously 
anti-temperance that it is no misnomer to 
call it the rum party. We discussed this 
question last Summer, intending, if possible, 
to prevent this grave mistake on the part of 
the Prohibitionists. We saw, as we thought, 
the danger to the real interests of temperance 
arising from the attempt to run a distinc- 
tively Prohibition ticket, thereby with- 
drawing votes that would otherwise be cast 
for the Republican Party, and by so much 
increasing the chances that the Democrats 
would carry the state. That which we 
feared, but desired to prevent, has come to 





pass; and what satisfaction the political 





Prohibitionists of Ohio can derive from the 
result is more than we can see. They 
certainly cannot expect any help to their 
cause from the Democrats. That party is 
too strongly allied with the rum interests to 
do anything for temperance. But for that 
interest it would not have succeeded; and it 
dare not and will not offend the rum power 
in Ohio. The only party that can or will 
legislate favorably for temperance, if in 
power, is the Republican Party; and this, 
in our judgment, was a sufficient reason 
why every Prohibitionist in the state should 
have given it his earnest support, especially 
when not to do so would be indirectly 
voting for the rum party. This is what we 
said Jast Summer, and what we now repeat. 
It seems to us the only view that, in the 
light of the circumstances, is consistent 
with good common sense. 

The question whether the prohibition 
amendment has been adopted by the people 
is not, at this writing, conclusively settled. 
The probability, as near as we can judge, 
is that, although it has received an unex- 
pectedly large vote, it has failed. If it has 
been adopted, as we sincerely hope it has 
been, then the Scott law is practically dead, 
and then we have the anomaly of a hostile 
legislature charged with the duty of legis- 
lation for carrying the amendment into 
effect. This anomaly would present the 
people of Ohio in the singular attitude of 
adopting an amendment to its constitution, 
and at the same time electing a legislature 
opposed to its practical execution. The 
amendment provides that ‘‘ the manufac- 
ture of and the traffic in intoxicating 
liquor to be used as a beverage are forever 
prohibited,” and then expressly declares 
that ‘‘ the General Assembly shall provide 
by law for the enforcement of this pro- 
vision.” If this amendment has been 
adopted, the probability is that the Demo- 
cratic legislature would allow it to become 
practically a dead letter, for the time being, 
at least. We have no idea that an efficient 
law for its execution would be passed by 
the legislature just chosen. 

If, on the other hand, the amendment, 
as now seems most probable, has failed, 
then there is not the slighest hore that this 
legislature will propose the same or a simi- 
lar amendment for another vote by the peo- 
ple. The Scott law would be repealed by 
the Democrats, and free rum, without the 
restraint of license, or any tax on the 
traffic, would bear full sway in Ohio. The 
whole thing, briefly summed up, would read 
thus: The prohibition amendment would 
be a failure; the Scott law would be 
repealed; the rum party would be in power; 
and free rum in Ohio would be the order of 
the day, until the people, including the 
political Prohibitionists, shall become wise 
enough to correct the mistake of this Fall. 
These Prohibitionists would do well not to 
infer that their strength is represented by 
the vote cast for the amendment. The 
great mass of this vote was given by per- 
sons who at the same time had the wisdom 
to vote for the Republican ticket, and 
whose votes wuuld have elected the ticket 
if the political Prohibitionists had followed 
their wise example. 


——_<-—_— 


THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CON- 
VENTION, 


Nor since 1874, when the Ritualistic 
excitement was at its hight, has any session 
of the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church excited a more general 
interest than that now in ‘progress in 
Philadelphia. It must always be a matter 
of importance to Christians of other 
communions when such a distinguished 
and able body of men as represent triennially 
the Episcopal Church in its highest court, 
meet for deliberation. But this convention 
has special claims to attention. It is full of 
historic interest. It is the thirty-third 
triennial convention, and indicates that 
nearly a hundred years have passed since 
the first general convention organized the 
Anglican clergy and churches into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The preacher 
of the opening sermon, which we are glad 
to publish in full on another page, could 
not avoid the subject which the history of 
a century thrust upon his attention. He 
leaves his text at once toenter upon an ad- 
mirable sketch of the rise and growth of 
the Church, showing how disastrous was 
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the colonial policy of the Church of Eng- 
land, and how the scattered and shepherd- 
less flocks emerged from the War of the 
Revolution in distress, under suspicion, 
without bishops, without organization, and 
without the prospect of immediate help 
from England. In view of the history and 
progress of the denomination the action of 
the men who met in Philadelphia 98 years 
ago and took the first steps for its organiza- 
tion is what Bishop Clark claims for it, 
‘‘inspired with wisdom.” There is another 
point where the action of that Convention 
touches with peculiar interest the chief 
business before the present Convention. 
The revision of the Liturgy by the handful 
of men who composed the first convention, 
and as adopted by the Church, is before the 
Convention in Philadelphia for further re- 
vision and enrichment. 

This question of revision is undoubtedly 
the business of chief importance before the 
Convention. There has been growth, since 
the *‘ Proposed Book” of 1785 was offered 
the churches, in what is called churchli- 
ness; but it is not a churehliness which pro- 
poses radical changes, or changes in any of 
the old landmarks. The Episcopal Church 
is unquestionably the most conservative re- 
ligious body im this country, more in sym- 
pathy really with the Anglican body than it 
was in the later colonial days. The growth 
of Ritualism in the Anglican Communion 
in the last ten or fifteen years has at times 
threatened to unprotestantize the Church, 
but Ritualism has already reached its high- 
water mark in England (it did not rise very 
high in America), and while it has given the 
Communion an impulse in which much that 
ix salutary is recognized it is powerless to 
overcome the general conservatism which 
defends against all extremists. This con- 
servative element, which is strong in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, has in charge, 
evidently, the revision of the Prayer Book. 
[It has shown its strength on more than one 
occasion when the Catholic party proposed to 
strike out the distinctive name of the Church. 
These several votes showed that the men of 
the Ewer School, to whom the name 
‘* Protestant” is a bug-bear, comprise a 
sinall minority. This scheme has always 
seemed to usa very foolish one. ‘‘Protestant” 
jong ago lost its peculiar reformation 
character and has come to stand positively 
for the system of evangelical truth, which 
is justly held to stand more firmly on the 
Scriptures than any other. The Episcopal 
Church is essentially evangelical. Its 
religious life and work are a protest against 
the l‘fe and work of the Church of Rome; 
and to deny or dodge this plain fact is to 
misrepresent the whole Anglican com- 
munion. <A party may delight to speak of 
it as the ** Holy Catholic Church,” but it is 
not, in a true Scriptural sense, any more a 
Holy Catholic Church than the Presbyterian, 
Congregational or Methodist Churches, 
Furthermore as long as there are distinct 
ecclesiastical organizations, so long must 
cach be distinguished by name. As to the 
import of the changes proposed by tke 
revision, which to onlookers seem very 
slight, Dr. Tiffany’s article in this number 
and the one to follow will show just what 
it is to a Churchman. 

We have spoken of the conservatism of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. But there 
is another element which Bishop Clark 
himself well represents and which he speaks 
of in his sermon—that of comprehensive- 
ness. While the Church is conservative, 
unwilling to touch the foundations of the 
faith, the principles of its polity, or those 
practices which centuries of use have made 
authoritative, it is also broad. It is willing, 
it is anxious to include all schools of 
thought which do not insist on breaking 
down the limits it has set. It has been 
called the ‘‘ roomiest” church in America, 
Bishop Clark represents it as saying to the 
individual : 

“You may indulge your private fancies as you 
please, so long as they do not impair the integ- 
rity of the ancient and divinely constructed tem- 
ple ; but you must not ask the Church to give 
its official sanction to any of your plans and im- 
provements.” 

He adds: 

Because of our conservatism, and building 
as we do upon the foundation of Apostles and 
prophets, it is safe for us to allow the same play 
of individual thought and opinion in respect of 
ali matters which are not strictly of the faith that 
existed in primitive times. In all great com- 





munities, absolute uniformity of sentiment can 
exist only on the condition that individual 
thought is suspended ; and this is equivalent to 
spiritual death.” 

If, then, the Church is conservative, it 
also gives room for growth; it expects 
diversity under a general uniformity. Both 
of these elements have a strong attraction 
for those classes of minds who recoil from 
changes in doctrinal symbols, and who do 
not wish to be compelled to contend for 
their right to remain in Churches where 
the lines are too tightly drawn, to admit of 
much diversity. If it were not that the 
Broad Church movement, the toleration of 
free discussion, is gaining in other Churches, 
the Episcopal Communion might hope to 
make large inroads in their following. 

The matter of the Mexican Reformation 
the General Convention may be expected to 
handle prudently and effectively. The 
course of Bishop Riley has given rise toa 
scandal, which the Church most fervently 
wishes to be rid of. The magnificent scheme 
for a Mexican Church which he has been 
dazzling the eyes of the Church with, is 
not only a magnificent failure, but he him- 
self is involved in serious difficulties. Re- 
ports of embezzlement are in circulation; 
but perhaps the most that can be proved 
against him is incompetency as a financial 
manager and as an Episcopal administrator. 
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THE DIVORCE MILL IN THIS 
cITY 

Tue Tribune, of this city, recently pub- 
lished a statement showing the alarming 
increase of divorces in this city, and con- 
taining the views of Chief-Justice Davis 
and others as to the causes and extent of 
this growing evil, and the proper remedy to 
be applied by way of correction. The total 
number of divorces 1n this city in 1878 was 
145; in 1879 it was 223; in 1880 it was 218, 
or five less than in 1879; in 1881 it was 
253; in 1882 it was 316; and in 1883, from 
January to the 1st of September, it was 215. 
These divorces were granted by the Supreme 
Court, the Superior Court, and the Court of 
Common Pleas; and far the larger part of 
them by the judges of the Supreme Court. 
The Summer season is particularly the time 
when the applications are most numerous 
and when the divorce mill is kept running 
most effectually. The present year promises 
to be very considerably in advance of any 
previous year in the whole history of the city. 

The Court of Appeals, of this state, has re- 
cently decided that, if a man be divorced 
from his wife in this state, andbe forbidden 
to remarry during her life-time, the restric- 
tion applies only toa remarriage in this state. 
He may go into New Jersey or Connecti- 
cut the very next day, and there contract 
the remarriage, and then return in two 
hours afterward with complete impunity. 
This decision, though it may be good law 
as the law now stands, entirely destroys the 
practical effect of the restriction, and sup- 
plies a temptation to divorces for the pur- 
pose of a second marriage on the part of 
those seeking them. It is a noteworthy 
fact, that, since this decision, divorces have 
greatly increased in this city. There is, 
under this construction of the law, no rem- 
edy for this evil and no preventive, unless 
the legislature shall so change the law as to 
provide that, if a divorced party, forbidden 
to remarry during the life-time of the 
other party, contracts a remarriage in an- 
other state and then returns to this state, he 
shall be dealt with as he would have been 
if the second marriage had occurred in this 
state. The Court of Appeals intimated 
that the legislature might pass a law, analo- 
gous to the law against dueling, that would 
follow the guilty divorced party out of the 
state and inflict the penalty upon him when 
he returns to the state with his new wile. 
There is no doubt that the legislature has 
ample power to enact such alaw; and there 
can be as little doubt that its prompt enact- 
ment is demanded by the good of society. 

Provision ought also to be made that all 
divorce trials shall be publicly conducted by 
the court authorized to grant a divorce. 
The common practice now is to have the 
testimony taken before a referee in private, 
who reports the evidence to the court, and 
then the court proceeds to give judgment in 
the case. This opens the way for fraudu- 
lent personations and fictitious proofs and 
all those devices..of unserupulous lawyers 
by which divorces are made ‘‘ easy,” con- 





trary to the spirit and intent of the law. A 
man, if he wants to get rid of his wife for 
the purpose of getting another, can, under 
this system, have the whole job done for 
him without her knowledge of the proceed- 
ings, and without any opportunity on her 
part to contest the suit. Her first knowl- 
edge of the complaint and application for a 
divorce may be after the decreeis rendered 
and when it is too late to contest the suit. 
We do not believe in these secret proceed- 
ings in divorce suits. They lead to fraudu- 
lent practices that constitute a much more 
serious evil than could possibly arise from 
scandalous disclosures if the proceedings 
were all public; and we equally do not 
believe in having the main part of the trial 
conducted before a referee. The trial should 
be before the judge regularly holding the 
court in public, and with the eye of the 
public upon him. 

There is, however, no effectual remedy 
against the enormous and increasing abuses 
of the divorce system in this country simply 
by state legislation. This legislation is so 
conflicting on the subject of marriage and 
divorce, and in some states so loose and so 
contrary to good morals, that, while it has 
no uniformity of character, it tends to 
undermine the stability of the marital 
relation and demoralize the public con- 
science. There seems but little prospect that 
state legislatures, each acting independently, 
will make the system any better. Indeed, 
they have for years gradually been making 
it worse, until our divorce laws and the 
practice under them have really become the 
scandal of the country. What is wanted is 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, declaring that Congress shall 
have power to establish uniform rules on 
the subject of marriage and divorce through- 
out the United States. Congress now has 
this power on the subject of bankruptcies; 
and surely the subject of marriage and 
divorce is vastly more important to the 
general public than that of bankruptcies. 
The interests of the whole country, from one 
end to the other, are involved in this 
question. 

The pulpit and the religious and secular 
press ought to commence a thorough agita- 
tion upon this subject, and keep it up from 
time to time, until a public sentiment is 
created that will demand action on the part 
of Congress in the way of proposing acon- 
stitutional amendment, and at the same 
time secure its adoption by the requisite 
number of state legislatures. The whole 
Church ought to be aroused. The judica- 
tories and associations of the Church ought 
to speak out in words of protest 
against the existing evil and in those of 
demand that the proper remedy shall be 
applied. The time has come when the 
American people should make common 
cause in correcting this stupendous and 
flagrant abuse which has gradually crept 
into the whole divorce system of the coun- 
try and threatens to sap the very founda- 
tions of the nation’s life. The statistics on 
this subject are simple horrible. 


Clitoral Hotes 


So long ago as January Sth, 1882, Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT, in its editorial columns, called attention 
to the advantages that would accrue to the coun- 
try by the adoption of uniform time standards, 
The interest at that time awakened has 
culminated in the consideration and adoption of 
the very scheme we laid before our readers by 
the Railway Time-Table Convention, which met 
at Chicago last week. The plan adopted, termed 
by some the “ Hour” system, may be clearly 
comprehended from the following quotation from 
the editorial referred to : 


“Probably, however, it will be best to adopt a 
modification (of the proposed Greenwich time-stand- 
ard) first suggested by the late Professor Peirce, we 
believe, to recognize for the United States four dif- 
ferent standard times--to be known as Atlantic, 
Mississippi, Rocky Mountain and Pacific cimes—all 
agreeing exactly with each other and with Green- 
wich time in their minutes and seconds, but differ- 
ing from each other and from Greenwich time by 
whole hours, Atlantic time being just five hours 
slow of Greenwich, Mississippi six, Mountain seven, 
and Pacific eight, The five-hour meridian runs be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia; the six-hour, 
near St. Louis; the seven-hour, near Denver, and 
the eight-hour, near San Francisco, The dividing 
line between Atlantic and Mississippi time passes 
through the State of Ohio; that between Mississippi 
and Mountain time, through Kansas, and the third 
line, through Western Utah. Probably, 
it would be best to modify the plan so far as to 
make these dividing lines follow state boundaries 





rather than three meridians, . . . This plan se- 
cures practically all the advantages of a single stan- 
dard and avoids a great difficulty. So long as the 
minutes and seconds of al! clocks and watches in 
the country agree, differences of whole hours wil) 
lead to no railroad disasters nor to any marked in- 
conveniences.” 

This, then, was the scheme; and the requisites 
for ita introduction were suggested by us as fol- 
lows: 

“The system can very easily be introduced if the 

Signal Service is permitted to carry out its plan for 
time distribution ; and if the princ:pal railroad lines 
and the telegraph companies will adopt the proposed 
standards and use them exelusively in aj) their 
operations and time-tables, no legislation would 
probably be needed. People generally would adopt 
railroad time of their own accord, if there was one, 
and only one, time agreed upon and used by all the 
roads in any given town or city.” 
If gifted with prophecy, we could not have in- 
dicated more precisely the steps leading to the 
desired change. The secretary of the recent 
eonvention read a communication from the man- 
ager of the Naval Observatory at Washington, in 
which he congratulated the Convention upon 
the change contemplated. He said the Observa- 
tory would change the time of dropping the new 
York time-ball to the mean “ Eastern” or “ At~- 
lantic ” standard, and would endeavor to secure 
its adoption for local time in the whole section 
in which it is to be used for railroads, The sec- 
retary announced, also, that he had received 
affirmative replies to the proposed uniform 
schedule from the managers of 78,000 miles of 
track. It was decided that the new schedule 
should go into effect on November 18th. There 
were only three railroads that voted against the 
resolution ; one of them objecting on the ground 
that it crossed the meridian dividing ‘ Eastern ” 
and ‘‘Central” time. It was thought, however, 
that even the dissenting roads would adopt the 
schedule, Several New England roads are 
already running upon the “ Eastern” sehedule, 
thus getting a few weeks’ advantage of the rest 
of the country. 





| We do not remember to have seen anywhere 
ao masterly a summing up of the argument 
against organ music in the worship of God as 
in The Christian Instructor, by the Rev. James 
M. Henderson : 

“ Among all the essentials of acceptable worship 
life may be regarded as the first; *The dead cannot 
praise thee.’ But there is no life inan organ. Faith 
is an essential; ‘ Without faith it is impossible to 
please Him.’ ‘ He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is." But there is no faith in an organ. Love 
is essential; ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ But 
there is no love in an organ. Knowledge is essen- 
tial; ‘Know ye the Lord that he is God,’ is required 
of all who would make an acceptable approach to 
him, But there is no knowledge in an organ. De- 
sign to glorify God is essential; ‘Whoso offereth praise 
me glorifies.’ But there is no design to glorify God 
inan organ. Reason is essential; irrational crea- 
tures can offer no intelligent worship to God. And 
surely an organ is an irrational crea’ P 
This is strong, as we have said ; but we fear that 
it is open to ingenious attacks, Nothing irra- 
tional, or that is incapable of love, or faith, or 
design, should have part in public praise. We 
are not sure but that this would exclude the 
human voice itself, which is simply the produc- 
tion of organs as dead to faith and love as are 
those which Mr. Henderson wants to keep out 
of the U. P. churches. The comparison is 
quite striking, too. The voice is produced by 
forcing a column of air through the rima glotti- 
dis, which is an elongated slit corresponding to 
the organ reed or tube. The notes of the instru- 
ment are formed in the same way, by the driving 
of a column of air through narrow passages. 
Doesn't the force of Mr, Henderson’s argument, 
therefore, exclude the use of the voice, as well 
asthe organ? But perhaps he will add to it 
another and really strong point, one much used 
on his side—viz. : All artificial helps in public 
praise should be discarded. The organ is an 
artificial help ; it should, therefore, be discarded. 
The human voice, of course, is not, But sup- 
pose one has false teeth. Are they not an 
artificial help ? Should not those who have them 
be enjoined not tw join in the praise service ? 
Of course a tuning-fork would be no less an 

abomination than anorgan. It is really a very 
perplexing question. 





Dr. Manx Trarton, should be indicted for 
contempt of dignities, There is a certain Metho- 
dist university don, who has made some wonderful 
discoveries in fields where knowledge is impossi- 
ble. One of these has to do with the location of 
Paradise at the North Pole. In an article in The 
Christian Advocate, Dr, Trafton recouuts his ex- 
periences in search of that Paradise. He got as 
far as Montpelier when he was discouraged by a 
dream. He thought he had put out into the 
wilderness on his search for the pole; 

* Still as I pushed on, I heard them shouting : 

“ ¢ Beware the speculator’s hare; 
Beware the transcendenta) mare ; 
Beware the scientist’s mad craze |’ 
I shouted back, ‘Ob! go your ways! 

Excelsior |’ 


OnT went. I seemed to glide; reached the shore of 





the great unknown ocean, white with ice. On, on 
when, looking at my pocket compass, I saw the 
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needie almsot perpendicular. Iam close upon the 
center of the Artic circle. I saw, but a little dis- 
tance ahead, what seemed a monument surrounded 
by a cirele of huge blocks of stones. My heart sank. 
Some one, I said, has anticipated me, and snatched 
the honors from my grasp after ull my toil. Such is 
life! It was early in the season, and the sun had 
not yet Uluminated these hyperborean regions, 80 
that [saw but dimly. But what was my horror, to 
use no stronger word, a31 drew near, to see my old 
friend and companion, who had left me at Mont- 
pelier, holding a Jantern for a grave-looking gentle- 
man who was reading a manuscript, whiie a circle 
ot huge white bears sat around them on their 
haunches, each with the first claw of his left paw on 
the end of hisnose. I drew near unobserved, and 
caught some words, as * angle,’ ‘ecliptic,’ ‘ geologic 
changes,’ ‘Garden—Eden,’ when all at once the 
whole circle of auditors burst into a tremendous 
roar, a clapping of paws, and ] awoke, Starting up 
from my pillow, I saw the curtain of my window 
slapping the casement, as the night breeze from the 
lake blew iuto my room,” 


Boston Methodists will appreciate this joke. 


To rue Eprrorn or THe INDEPENDENT. 

Will you kindly let me tell the readers of ‘Tux In- 
DEPENDENT that the statement that the Armenian 
pastors, “ especially insist upon an equal voice im 
disbursing the funds of the Board,” and that “ this 
seems to be the chief bone of contention” is not ad- 
mitted by them, 

The Bithynia Union freely placed a// their griev- 
ances and wants before the deputation; but I do 
not finda word in their own expressed views to 
justify this accusation. Dr. Laurie says in his re- 
port that “the Armenians have never made this 
demand in direct words,” for * an equal vote in the 
distribution of the money of the Board is not speci- 
fled”; but he infers it to be “the thing aimed at.” It 
is not safe to draw an inference against direct and 
emphatic denial. 

I quote from the published report of the Bithynla 
Union, 1831: 

“The aim of the questions is not to interfere with 
the working of the mission. The mission is free to act 
independently in all matters of expenditure, and in ren. 
dering assistance to the churches.” Again, * We say 
that in all questions, setting aside money questions, we 
should have a voice and vote in the management 
of the work,” 

And Pastor Alexander also asserts that this charge 
is ‘altogether wrong, and we protest to death and 
forever againat” it. Yours truly, 

8. M. MINASIAN. 
We cheerfully publish Mr, Minasian’s letter, 
and only add, on our own part, that if this is 
the attitude of the Armenians, it will brighten 
the prospect of a satisfactory adjustment, we 
sincerely hope. 

Some of our readers may remember that in 
Tue Inperenpent of March Ist, p. 8 (264), 
under the title ‘A New Authority in Demonol- 
ogy,” Professor Ezra Abbot called attention to 
the apparent citation of the demon Asmodi, or 
Asmodeus, as joint author with Kohut of a 
work on the subject, not only in the Schaff- 
Herzog “ Religious Encyclopedia,” art. ‘* An- 
gels” (in the first issue of Vol. 1), but also in the 
earlier article ‘‘ Anges,” by Prof. Auguste Wab- 
nitz, of Montauban, in Lichtenberger’s ‘ Kney- 
clopidie des Sciences Religieuses,” Tome I, p, 312. 
Dr. Abbot now informs us that Professor Wab- 
nitz, to whom a copy of Tue INDEPENDENT was 
sent, has written to him explaining that this 
apparent citation isa typographical error. His 
manuscript, he assures us, read as follows: 
“ef, Asmodi [referring by anticipation to the 
article on that word which would appear in a 
subsequent livraison of the ‘ Eacyclopmdia,’ 
where, however, the name now stands as As- 
modlée| et Kohut, Ueber die judische Angelo- 
logie,” etc., the word Asmodi being marked to 
be printed in italics, to distinguish it from the 
name of the author of the book cited, But the 
demon of the press, whose malice our own con- 
tributora sometimes experience, was too much 
for him. Prof. Wabnitz remarks justly on the 
numerous typographical errors which disfigure 
this otherwise excellent Encyclopedia, Our 
readers will be glad to recsive this explanation 
from Professor Wabnitz, which, owing to cir- 
cumstances which need not be here detailed, 
has just reached us, though his letter is dated 
March 29th. . 

THe utterances of the Mormon leaders, at the 
recent semi-annual conference of the Mormon 
Church, show that these leaders have no idea of 
giving up their system of polygamy, and that 
they intend in every possible way to evade and 
defeat the operations of the Edmunds law. 
They denounced the law as being proscriptive 
and unjust, and declared their purpose to test its 
constitutionality before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Mr. Cannon, one of their 
leading ‘‘ Apostles,” said that the Church was 

never more prosperous, having within the last 
six mouths added some twenty-three thousand 
new members, as the fruit of the labors of the 
eighty-one missionaries sent by the “Saints” to 
Europe and to the Southern States. The Lord, 
as they claimed, is on their side; and hence “ the 
gates of Hell” will not and cannot prevail against 
them. The general tone of feeling in the Mor- 
mon community is perfectly manifest from the 
utterances and actions at thisconference, There 
isno feeling of disvouragement on the part of 
the Mormons, and no disposition to take the 





back track or give up their polygamous system, 
but there is an intense hostility to the authority 
of the United States as exercised through the 
forms and by the agency of law. The disfran- 
chised polygamists have the hearty sympathies of 
the Mormons who are not actually guilty of the 
crime. The Edmunds law has simply acted as 
anirritant, without at all reaching and curing the 
disease, or giving any evidence that it will ulti- 
mately effect acnre. It has merely emphasized 
Mormon hostility to the supreme authority of this 
Government, by making an occasion for its more 
conspicuous display. That hostility is as real as 
when Brigham Young was fighting the troops of 
the United States in the days of President 
Buchanan, The plain question then is whether 
the Government of the United States shall rule 
the Territory of Utah, and there execute its laws 
against polygamy, and thereby put an end to the 
crime, or the Mormons shall rule it in defiance 
of law, and perpetuate the crime which the law 
forbids, This is the question that comes squarely 
to the front in respect to the Mormon problem ; 
and Congress will be exceedingly remiss in its 
duty if it does not enact law enough to make a 
clean sweep of polygamy in Utah and every other 
territory of the United States. It has ample 
power, and it should exercise that power by the 
requisite statutes, 

Du, TaLMAGE, in a recent sermon, took occa- 
sion to denounce the illiberal, unjust and dis- 
graceful anti-Chinese law enacted by Congress, 
in the course of which he made the following 
prediction ; 

“The time will come when, in America, John 
Chinaman will have his right to vote, and he will be 
smothered with kisses, and the Democratic Party 
will throw its arm around his neck and kiss him on 
one cheek, and the Republican Party will throw its 
arm around his neck and kiss him on the other 
cheek, and then both parties will get intoa fight as 
to which has loved him longest and loved him best.” 
This seems at first sight to be rather random 
guessing, even fora rhetorical flourish ; and yet 
it is not at all improbable that the future may 
make the guessing true. We have no idea that 
the policy contained in the law against China- 
men is to be the settled policy of this country, 
The mania against the Chinese race, which has 
swept over the Pacific States, and which has 
raged most severely in California, is but a tem- 
porary burst of unreasonable passion that will in 
due season cure itself, Tt has no justification in 
facts, and there was really no evil which de- 
manded the enactment of the anti-Chinese law. 
This law will expire by its own limitation in ten 
years from the date of its passage; and the 
probability is that public sentiment will demand 
its repeal before the endof this period. Neither 
of the political parties that participated in its 
enactment will, ten years hence, be proud of the 
achievement. Had Chinamen been voters in 
California no such law would have been passed. 
The fina) position of the American people will be 
that this country is to be open and free to peace- 
ful immigration from all nationalities and all 
races, and that immigrants, when making their 
permanent home in the United States, are, at 
their own election and by compliance with the 
rules of law on this subject, to be admitted to 
the privileges of citizenship, without any regard 
to nationality, race or color, This necessarily 
grows out of the very character of our institu- 
tions. We apply this doctrine to Irishmen, we ap- 
ply it toimmigrant Negroes, who are certainly no 
better than Chinamen, There is no reason in 
race, and none in our institutions, why the 
Chinese should be excluded from its application. 
They are a peaceful, industrious and thrifty race ; 
and their introduction into this country, in any 
quantity that is likely to come, will work no 
harm to the public weal, All this furor about 
Chinamen has no foundation in facts, and never 
had; and this makes it certain that it will not 
last for any great length of time, The politi- 
cians and statesmen of the future will langh at 
it as one of the silly freaks of this age. 





...-The difference between a paper which 
knows how to attack vigorously the position of a 
contemporary and yet not fail in courtesy, and a 
paper which makes abuse a part of its argument 
is strikingly exemplified by wo of our Presby- 
terian exchanges, both of which are of the same 
shade of doctrine. The Presbyterian Banner 
says in an editorial, in which much more of the 
same sort is found : 


“That Presbytery (Huntingdon) has no need to 
dread the inuendoes, jeers and misrepresentations 
of THE INDEPENDENT; that is the way in which that 
journal deals with those who are true to the Stand- 
ards of their Church in opposition to error.” 


The Herald and Presbyter,on the other hand, 
cheerfully bears this testimony : 


“We are bappy to say that we have usually had no 
reason to complain of the courtesy of Tue Inps- 
PENDENT. We have no reason to expect it to defend 
the Presbyterian Church or any of its ministers or 
Judicatories contrary to its principles. It is a liberal, 
independent paper, and has a right to pursue its 
mission and methods in its own way, subject only 
to the rules and maxims of courtesy and fraternity 
due to our Church, 89 long as it can recognize us as 
a Christian Church.” 


+++eThe Presbylerian Observer closes an edi- 





torial on the Huntingdon Presbytery with these 
lines: 

‘We are informed that Messrs. White and Wil- 

helm are about starting an organization which is to 
be launched on their own peculiar theologica! theo- 
ries,to be called ‘The New Presbyterian Church,’ and 
that a considerable sum of money has already been 
raised for that purpose.” 
It is to be hoped, if this statement is well- 
founded, that Messrs. White and Wilhelm will do 
nothing of the sort. Their views.are plainly 
within the limits of Presbyterianism, and if they 
were unwilling to remain in the Presbytery and 
carry an appeal to Synod and Assemby, they are 
surely unwise in proposing, if such .be the fact, 
aschismatic movement. They have to-day many 
warm friends and defenders in the Presbyterian 
Church, as shown by the severe criticisms on the 
course of the Presbytery, which are multiply- 
ing in the Presbyterian press, and we cannot be- 
lieve that they mean to give an ex post facto 
vindication to their prosecutors. 


...-Jt is thought in France that the fall of the 
Sagasta Cabinet ends the difficulty with Spain 
that arose from the insult to Alfonso in Paris. 
It is to be hoped that this is so. The position of 
Spain throughout has been puerile—quite like 
that of the school-boy who refuses ‘‘ to play ” on 
account of the personal comment of some com- 
rade, The apology of President Grévy for an 
insult which the French Government was in no 
way responsible for should certainly have been 
considered sufficient amends. But no; the Span- 
ish dignity had suffered such outrage as noth- 
ing but humble apologies in the Official Gazette 
could satisfy. The demand for these, however, 
has not been complied with. Nor should it have 
been. With as much reason could the British 
Government, in case a New York mob should 
hoot Lord Coleridge, demand that President 
Arthur call a Cabinet council and issue a circular 
of apology. In this hypothetical case, the police 
would arrest the leaders and the mayor would 
offer an apology, and the amends would be con- 
sidered ample. 


.-.-The popular patriarch of the Concord 
Triennial Council is the Rev. Cushing Eels, of 
Washington Territory, who was made assistant 
moderator. He went to Oregon forty-five years 
ago as a missionary of the American Board, with 
Dr. Whitman, and was associated with him and 
with the Methodist missionaries in those great 
services which saved all that territory to 
the United States. During all these years 
he had been too busy in teaching and preach- 
ing tc return to the East even for a visit, and 
now came back only because his big circuit 
had been divided up among three young min- 
isters, and the completion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad had opened the way to him. It 
was amusing and affecting to hear him give an 
account of his labors, always insisting that the 
old man, toughened by toil and exposure, must 
take the extreme outposts with their long dis- 
tances, leaving the settled field to the young 
men not yet inured to hardship. 

.---Dr. 8. L Prime, the genial editor of The 
New York Observer, has just celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the delivery in Bedford 
Presbyterian chureh, Westchester County, N. Y., 
of his first sermon. Last Sunday he preached a 
very interesting sermon in that church, in which 
he pointed to the progress Christianity has made ; 
and, looking forward, he expressed a strong faith 
in the power of truth and the providence of God 
We thank him for his words of hopefulness. 
They give no support to pessimists, who, we had 
almost said, are the plague of the Church. Dr, 
Prime has been an editor since 1840, and is 
recognized as the dean of the religious press. 
May he live to celebrate the fiftieth year of his 
editorship, and may the Observer, not content 
with what it has accomplished in the past, grow 
better and better in the future. 


....There has been more hope this Fall of 
electing a Republican Governor of New Jersey 
than for several years. A thoroughly sound and 
good man was put in the field against the Demo- 
cratic nominee, who, a8 many respectable Demo- 
crats concede, ought not to have been nominated. 
Three years ago the Democrats only carried the 
election by a few hundred votes. Under these 
circumstances a few Prohibitionists come for- 
ward and nominate the Rev. Solomon Parsons, 
who may be expected to draw enough strength 
from the Republican Party to give the election 
to the Democrats again. And some believe that 
this is helping the temperance movement ! 


... Lt is a serious question whether one gen- 
eration should pile up endowments so that the 
next generation will find it less expensive to 
support the Gospel. The Congregational Coun- 
cil has indorsed the idea of spending a hundred 
thousand dollars or two to endow some secretary- 
ships, Itseems to us that it is a great deal 
better investment of such a sum of money to put 
it all into immediate use for church work where 
needed so much for immediate evangelization. 
It seems to us better economy and better honesty 
to let the reagonable expense of management 
be fairly seen end paid, and not to be ashamed 
of it, 

..+-Of course the Church Times, the organ 
of the Ritualiste, most cordially dislikes the 





Low Churchism of Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool ; 
but that is no reason why it should charge 
him with being “ curiously inexact” in his state- 
ment that baptism is not absolutely necessary, as 
shown in the case of the penitent thief. 
The Bishop’s critic says with amazing in- 
exactness that ‘Christian baptism was not 
instituted till after the Resurrection.” Has he 
lost his New Testament? What says John 
iii,22 and iv,1? Was the baptism, then, of 
Christ’s disciples not Christian baptism? 


...-The women of Ohio, though not permitted 
to vote, at the last election attended the polls in 
large numbers in different parts of the state, and 
did what they could to secure the adoption of the 
prohibitory amendment to the constitution of 
that state. They became political workers in a 
good cause, and although the spectacle was a 
novel one in this country, we see no good reason 
why anybody should object to it. The time is 
coming when women will be voters as well as 
workers. They have as much interest in good 
government as any other class of citizens. 


-..-The Council at Concord passed a resolu- 
tion gently hurrying up the committee of twen- 
ty-five ona creed and catechism for the Con- 
gregational Churches. We trust that they will 
not beso much in haste as to put forward any 
creed which will stand in the way of the first 
union which those churches ought to anticipate. 
That union is with their very,nearly related Free 
Baptist brethren. We hope the committee will 
look closely to the wording of the article on Bap- 
tism. It does not need to say all that is gener- 
ally held among the churches. 


...-The Methodist Protestant speaks of Dr. D. 
A. Whedon as “son of the veteran Dr. 
Whedon of the Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view.” The difference in their ages is only 
about 15 years; consequently they cannot be 
father and son. Their relationship is that of 
uncle and nephew. A _ few years ago the 
veteran of the Quarterly wrote a reply for our 
columns to an article by his nephew, closing it 
with the following: 

“Strange such difference there should be 

*Twixt Daniel A. and Daniel D.” 


.--. The Sun, of this city, quotes Congressman 
Randall, of Pennsylvania, as giving the best es- 
say on Civil-Service Reform, in less than a dozen 
words, to the following effect: ‘An honest 
Democrat is better in office than a dishonest 
Republican,” All this is true. But how is it 
when the Republican 1s the honest man and the 
Democrat the knave? Oneofthe prime objects 
of Civil-Service reform is to keep the knave out 
of office, whether he is a,Republican or a Demo- 
crat. 


....Sir James Hannen, President of the Pro- 
bate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of the 
English Courts, who is now in this country, ex- 
presses the opinion that the United States ought 
to have a uniform law on the subject of marriage 
and divorce. He is quite right in this opinion ; 
and the only way to gain this result is by an 
amendment to the Constitution giving Congress 
the power of enacting such a law. The time has 
come for an earnest agitation of this question. 


...-Thanks to President Arthur for disapprov- 
ing the sentence of a court-martial which sen- 
tenced an officer to dismissal because he honest- 
ly married a woman with whom he had been liv- 
ing in guilty relations. The officers of the court- 
martial had the strange notion that notorious 
sin was all right, while the repairing of the sin 
was ‘conduct unbecoming an offcer and a gen- 
tleman.” What is a gentleman, on the theory 
of that court-martial? 


.... Whether Mr. Carlise or Mr. Randall will be 
the next Speaker of the House of Representatives 
depends largely upon the question whether the 
Democrats decide to make the tariff a prominent 
issue in the next Presidential election. If they 
80 decide, then Mr, Carlisle is the man they 
want; but if they conclude to dodge the issue, 
then Mr. Randall is the man to do the dedging 
in the appointment of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. 


....The Trustees of the Peabody Educational 
Fund last year distributed over seventy thou- 
sand dollars in aid of the education of the colored 
people in the Southern States. Grand as is this 
charity, it meets but a small part of the real 
want. It is alike the duty and the interest of the 
Government to lend a helping hand in the pro- 
motion of this great work. 


...- Andover woke up the other morning to 
find that during the night the Bibliotheca Sacra 
had escaped to Oberlin, where it will be edited 
by Professors Wright, Smith and Ballantyne, 
aided by Professors Park, Barbour and Bissell. 
Its theological position will remain unchanged, 
and its scholarly character be maintained. 


.... The Tribune, of this city, very properly 
calls the Democratic Party of this state the 
‘“‘ Know-Nothing Party.” Not a word was said 
by the party at its recent state convention about 
the tariff question. The party has not yet 


ascertained whether it knows anything on the 
subject or not. 


+The Readjusters in Virginia are dealine 
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with colored Republicans who refuse to train in 
their political ranks in a manner not remotely 
analogous to the policy of the Ku-Klux Klans. 
They have in several instances broken up their 
meetings by a resort to violence. 


.. The Sun, of this city, is a little too hasty 
in putting “Ohio on the other side,” next year. 
National politics had almost nothing to do with 
the contest in that state this year. The Demo- 
crats have simply won on a local issue by a small 
majority. This settles nothing as to the presi- 
dential election, 


..By printing the word passionate for dis- 
passionate in our notice last week of Professor 
Harris’s ‘Philosophical Basis of Theism” we 
expressed an opinion of the book very different 
from what we intended. 


...-Mr. W. H. H. Murray, formerly reverend, 
is no longer a member of Park Street Church, 
Boston. 


POSTAL NOTES. 


TnE new Postal Notes are payable to the 
holder thereof upon presentation at the 
post office upon which they are drawn. 
Any person coming into possession of one 
can collect it by simply signing his name 
upon the face of the note. Hence it fol- 
lows that they are as unsafe to send through 
the mails as bank bills. They should not, 
in our opinion, come into general use. The 
right way to make remittances is the safe 
way, and the safe way is by one of the fol- 
lowing methods; P.-O. money order, check, 
draft, registered letter, express money- 
order, or express. 

Our subscribers will oblige us by remit- 
ting to us by the above methods, and by 
not sending bank bills, silver or Postal 
Notes. 








READING NOTICES. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always Proves true. 


THE AUTUMN OPENINGS. 





ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY OF IMPORTED 
DRESSES AND BONNETS, 


TH t rotunda of E. 3 J. “DENNING & Co,, 
Stewar & Co.'s successors — ~one of the most atitaciivs 

spots at all times to women—was made doub! ~ & 80 

hursday by one of the finest exhibitions ever made in 
this country of imported costumes, The rotunda is 
furnished like the drawing-room of a prince, and the 
scene yesterday was something to be remembered 
while hundreds of es in elaborate toilets crowded 
and aoe to view the last cunning device of the 
weover’s loom or qrestéen 0 of the artistic artificer. The 
v 

The opening showed meny new designs, especially 

fin and ottoman grounds 
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gorgeous designs in gold and silver th is and Seeay 
silk outlines. ere are ric ie wrmees, Taney ve 

vet brocades, usted for the most el and 
dressy occasio’ be 


In silks a new feature is the groundwork of the vari- 
ous brocades and notably of the velvet ones. Some 
grounds are repped and matelasse; others are basket- 
work studded With velvet dots, and others are of dead 
satin. Large floral designs are t favorites, so are fruits. 
In the rotunda are also exhibited real lacesin the 
viece and made-up goods. Duchesse lace reiqne but 
ate laceis into favo end there is an yd force 


dresses, cloaks, 
and hats was ver attractive to the ladies present, and 
constant expressions ( of favor were heard | on all sides. 


ts, Matting s, Oilcloths, Ruse, etc., in larger as 

onlin and at t ese 6 prices than can be found else 

where. Examine. ANDREW LESTER & Co,, 764 B’way 
ka <a saison 


TRAINS FOR =. _— CELEBRA- 
Tratns on the New York, Lake Erie, and Western 


Railroad will leave New we Fees for Newburg on October 
18th at 64. 7: = 


 — ‘ f A. we seutving of 's:t8, 
10:27, and 12 and return a 

This will afford > public of Rew York and Brooklyn 
an opportunit. witnessing all the ceremonies at 


the ce My of Peace Centennial, and returning 
home the same night after the fireworks. With lau 
able enter prise and zeal for the polices accomm 
tion, the railroad has made simi cevengemen for 
all other cities and towns within easy traveling distance 


of Newburg. a a om 


Fg J NEW FOSEAL BATES. 
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REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Ir is estimated that nearly a million of the popula- 
tion of this country now order by mail, direct from the 
large dealers in thie city most of the choice goods 
wanted in the family. The leading merchants of New 
York have, by years of patient effort, secured a good 
name and standing for fair dealing in every section of 
the country. Ten years agoscarcely one among them 
sold ten thousand dollars worth of goods in a year on 
orders sent by mail, now many of them make figures 
in this direction to the extent of hundreds of thou- 
sands, with no appearance of a falling off in this trade. 

One of the largest and most reliable houses in this 
line of business is that of H. O'Neill & Co., corner of 
6th Avenue and 20th Street. Their immense establish- 
ment is one of the great attractions of New York. Itis 
popular with all classes,and in pleasant weather itis 
thronged, literally, by thousands daily. Its patrons 
embrace those who want the newest and choicest goods 
in the market. They know that the exhibition of nov- 
elties at this great warehouse, is sure to give entire 
satisfaction. The finest fabrics of the most celebrated 
manufacturers in the world are shown on its counters; 
and this fact is known by the people in every state and 
territory in the United States, and by tens of thou- 
sands who seldom it ever come to the city. It has been 
made known by its enormous stock, by its fair and hon- 
orable dealing. by its one-priced and low-priced system 
and by judicious and truthful advertising. They state 
facts as they are; and hence their immense and growing 
trade, especially on orders by mail from the country. 

Our readers, one and all, are respectfully invited to 
notice their advertisement in another column and then 
either visit this establishment in person,or,if residents 
of distant places, send the Messrs. O'Neill an experi- 
mental order by mail. Money sent to this house will 
go into safe hands, and all orders will have the best at- 
tion. 

DERBY SILVER COMPANY. 

We were greatly surprised upon visiting the new 
store of the DernBy SILVER ComMPaNy, aT 3 UNION 
SQuaReE, WEsT, at thenew departure in store fittings 
and decorations adopted=by them. The wood-work is all 
in teak, an East India wood, and is elaborate in carv- 
ing. The frieze is composed of ornamental wood, in 
«old and silver, interspersed with the trade-marks of 
the silver workers of the ancients. 

The designs of their goods are new and original, and 
the styles are an entirely new departure from those we 
have been accustomed to seeing, especially their 
patent Alligator and Diamond Hammered finish; also 
Musical Toilets, Repouse, and Hammered Vases. Tea 
Sets of the most superb chasing. They also have im- 
portations of glass in rare designs. The furniture of 
the store is really beautifully rich, and is in harmony 
with the ceiling, wall and floor decorations. The dis- 
play of Lamps in Japanese Bronze, Gilt, and Silver are 
especially attractive. In passing through Union 
Square, do not fail to visit this store. 

- -_ 


A CROWD OF BUSINESS. 

Messrs. Ripiey & Co., in Grand Street, this city, 
are now at the front,as usual, with an enormous 
display of fresh goods for the Fall and Winter trade. 
Their stock fills, from basement to attic, every nook 
and corner of an immense structure, covering some 
fifteen lots of ground, the whole display being a per- 
manent wonder to the tens of thousands of patrons 
who throng this great warehouse day after day and 
month after month through the year. It is, as a whole, 
one of the grandest trade exhibitions of this great 
city. Asa business show it vividly illustrates the on_ 
ward progress of this, the chief commercial and finan- 
cial metropolis of the nation—and destined very soon 
to be that ef the world; and as such this establish- 
ment is well worth visiting by all sight-seers simply 
to learn what itis that gives New York ite great name 
and high standing among the people. 

The business of this popular firm has been patiently, 
steadily and successfully built up on the solid foun- 
dations of Christian integrity. Its cornerstone was 
laid by ite worthy and respected founder with the 
Golden Rule, and that rule an army of patrons have 
come to believe, has never been laid aside since it be- 
gan its commercial measurements by thousands, 
some forty years ago,to the enormous aggregate of 
millions during the past few years. The business of 
the Messrs. Ridley & Co. is rapidly increasing. in the 
country in every direction, as well as in the city. 
Strangers by thousands and tens of thousands, in 
far distant places, intrust this firmin with their orders 
and know that the results will, in any event, be made 
entirely satisfactory. Our advertising columns will 
show the special attractions oven ana the present week, 


HEALTH BY 1 EXERCISE. 


A so0UND mind ine a sound body is a grand possession, 
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CHOICE FANCY GOODS. 

Tue store of Duncan A. Grant, 2 West Twenty- 
third Street, this city, is popular with the thousands 
of ladies who seek the newest, richest, and best goods 
in the line of laces, gloves, and ribbons, and also from 
a vast catalogue of other fancy goods sought after by 
the best trade in the city, and also by a steadily-in- 
creasing army of buyers from the country, who come 
to New York to supply their wants. The Fall stock at 
this popular establishment is now open for inspec- 
tion, and it embraces all the novelties the New York 
andthe best foreign markets afford. The advertise. 
ment, in another column, will give our readers some 
idea of the leading attractions and best bargains now 
offered by this enterprising house, Orders from dis- 
tant places will always aoed the’ best attention. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


for Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Stone ofthe Bladder, etc. 


The Hot Springs, Arkansas, and the Hot Springs, Virginia, Bear Testimony to the 
Value of this Water in Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 
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Dr. Alfred L. yeomie of yee ithng Phustoien inatitntes pnd Practice of Medicine, Medi 
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Dr. Alsnenger B. Mott, of New York, Professor Surgery Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hos- 
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P. SCHERER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & OO., KOOH, No. 214 E, 74th Street, New York City Agents; 
DR. =) NO. SULLIVAN, Agent, Boston, Mass, ; JNO, WYETH & BKO., JOANSTON, HO; AWAY a J », Agents, 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


a putalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 
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ss ‘AN MISSIONARY ASSOC TATION. 
Tue Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the A. M.A, 
will be held in the Central Congregational Church, 
prookiya, N.Y. (Dr. Behrends') beginning Tuesda: day 
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French, English and Domestic 


___ BUSINESS NOTICES. 
JOHN R. TERRY & (0,, 
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7 S CONOVER & CO. 
DESIGNERS AND ARTIFICERS OF 
GRATES AND FENDERS, 
OPEN FIREPLACES, 
AND APPURTENANCES IN ALL METALS. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF TILES. 


ONLY SHOW-BOOMS: NO. 30 WEST 23D sT. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


LACES, 


An elegant assortment of Find Laces in 
Sets, Single Pieces, and by the yard; also an 
Extensive Stock of the latest novelties in 


shape and fabric in Made-up Lace Goods. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


Are now exhibiting their Fall Importation ef 
the latest Paris Novelties in Suits, Reception, 
and Evening Dresses, Cloaks, Street and Car- 
riage Wraps, etc., including a fine assort- 


ment of their own manufacture, 


BROADWAY & {9th STREET. 


NEW YORK. 
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A STOCK SNARE. 


On Saturday last and on Sunday the 
Tribune and the Times, of this city, con, 
tained interviews with William H. Vander- 
bilt. The chief features of the interviews 
were the anathemas heaped upon the 
‘*bears,” a confidence in the ‘good time 
coming,” and the disclosure that he (Mr. 
Vanderbilt) was beginning to buy stocks. 
A few words of quotation will show his 
position. Inthe Times he speaks as fol- 
lows: 





“A man whose judgment I rely on told me 
while I was in the White Mountains that the 
middle of November would see a great change and 
that securities would be up. In six weeks you 
will see all the railroads driven to the utmost 
with business. When you see the next report of 
the New York Central you will see that it has 
earned its dividends and more too. Money is 
only 1}y, and a drug in the market. Who ever 
saw money at that price in October before? 
There is plenty of money; but people have not 
the confidence to invest it. When my 
father died New York Central sold at 102. That 
was because of the feeling of uncertainty among 
people as to the future of the road. It has since 
sold at 150. The stock is as good now as it was 
then or at any time, and wasas good then as now. 
Michigan Central is selling 45 per cent. lower 
than it was a year ago; but the real value is un- 
changed. Lake Shore is worth as much as it was 
before the decline, The fall of the substantial 
properties from one and two years ago has been 
too much and cannot last. When I put money 
in an enterprise ' do not do it to benefit myself 
alone, but every one else as well who is interested. 
I always look into the investment to see that it 
is safe anddo not drag people in to lose their 
money.” 


The interview in the Tribune closes with 
hese words: 


“But there will be a turn in events soon. 
Prices of most stocks are very low and people 
are beginning to find it out. New buyers will 
come in at low prices; and then there will boa 
lot of frightened *‘bears” who will have to look 
out for themselves. The public has kept away 
from the market from lack of confidence, but it 
is beginning to pick up good stocks at these 
figures. Ihave not bought any stocks myself 
since March until within the last forty-eight 
hours. [have bought a few inthe last two days, 
There will soon be change in the speculation, I 
think.” 

So much for the few words of quotation ; 


now for a few words of explanation. Grea 
confidence is expressed in New York Cen- 
tral. Confidence hefe means anxiety, Mr. 
Vanderbilt does not relish a falling off of 
forty per cent. in his securities, and by call- 
ing attention to what he considers the pres- 
ent undervaluation of New York Central 
he shows his anxiety to have people buy 
and force up the stock. The same thing 
may be said of Michigan Central and Lake 
Shore. Mr. Vanderbilt, we are glad to 
notice, does not drag people into invest- 
ments to lose their money, We might add, 
what he does not state, that he certainly 
does not drag them in to lose his money. 
It should here be observed as axiomatic 
that what one gains in stocks another must 
lose. 

With regard to the final paragraph of 
quotation, we will so far agree with Mr. 
Vanderbilt as to allow that a rise in stocks 
is possible and almost probable; but we do 
not believe that the rise will be a healthful 
one or in accordance with the intrinsic 
worth of the stocks. Mr. Vanderbilt may 
be buying, but he undoubtedly wishes the 
public to far outstrip him in purchases. 

We shall expect to see the same fall as 
before follow the fictitious rise. A suffi- 
cient force may act against gravitation in 
casting a body up from the earth; but gravi- 
tation soon conquers and brings the body 
back again. The law with stocks is the 
same. The school-boy expresses both in 
the homely phrase, ‘‘ What goes up must 
come down.” 

Our advice then, to those seeking per- 
manent investments, is—be wary in pur- 
chases, and determine intrinsic worth from 
earnings and dividends and have nothing 
to do with the stock of any company upon 
whose list of directors you find the name of 
any of the great manipulators; our advice 
to those eager for speculation is—invest only 
such an amount as you can afford to lose. 
-_> 


PROFITS ON SILVER COINAGE. 


Tne Director of the United States Mint 
reports that the profits to the Government 
on the coinage of silver pieces, that for the 
most part were silver dollars, since the enact- 
ment of the Silver law in 1878, amounts to 
$17,342,118. What this means, so far as 
the dollars are concerned, is that the Govern, 
ment has bought the silver in such a dollar, 
worth from eighty to eighty-five cents, 
simply as bullion, and then coined it into 
a so-called dollar, declaring it to be a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public 
and private, except where the contract 
otherwise expressly stipulates. The profit 
consists in the issue of a dishonest coun— 
dishonest because its real value is some 
fifteen or twenty per cent. lessthan its legal- 
tender or nominal value. 

What would become of this profit if the 
Government were to undertake the sale of 
the silver which it has bought and thus 
coined? The fact is that the silver which 
it has bought since 1878 could not now be 
sold except at a very considerable loss on 
the purchase money. Let the Government 
become a seller, and not a buyer of silver, 
and the discovery would soon be made 
that this so-called profit is really a loss by 
reason of the difference between the price 
paid for the silver and that at which it 
would. now sell. The simple truth is that 
the Government has not made a penny by 
this operation; and if it had done so, 
the profit would accrue from the issue of a 
virtually fraudulent coin. If it had coined 
the same amount of iron, and given to it 
the same legal tender or nominal value, no 
one would doubt whether such a system 
of coinage was a fraud. The fraud, though 
not as great, is as real in stamping the 
legal-tender value of one dollar on eighty- 
five cents worth of silver. 

The Government holds the great mass of 
these dollars in its own Treasury vaults; 
but so far as it has passed them into circu- 
lation at full legal-tender value, with the 
help of the silver certificates, it has taken 
from the people a dollar's worth in com- 
modities or services, and given them in ex- 
change therefor less than this worth in 
silver. If the silver dollars were all paid 
out as fast as coined, and the system were 
continued until the coinage should amount 
to several hundred millions of dollars, and 
thus these dollars be gotten into the hands 
of the people. and kept there, then we ad- 





mit that the Government would be doing a 





thriving business by coining silver dollars 
under the law of 1878, and would at the 
same time be cheating the people. Taking 
silver at its present price, the Government 
would simply be putting off from eighty to 
eighty-five cents worth of silver, and in 
commodities or services receiving there- 
for one hundred cents. In other words, 
it would be selling a depreciated coin at 
more than its real value. This is a kind 
of business in which no government that 
means to be honest will ever engage. 
aaa fi 


NEW YORK CITY NATIONAL 
BANK REPORTS. 


We give below a summary of the more 
mportant items from the bank reports pub- 
ished in this issue. We believe that the 
full reports will be carefully read and com- 
pared with others heretofore published 
by us, the stocks of our City Banks being 
held to a considerable extent by careful in- 
vestors throughout the country. 

AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
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MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

Monry continues to be in abundant supply 
upon the market, and borrowers with satis- 
factory security realize no difficulty in hav- 
ing their wants supplied. The confidence 
of the market has been somewhat disturbed, 
however, by the number of large failures 
which have been reported of late, with as- 
signinents giving large special preferences. 
As 2 consequence, all mercantile paper is 
now subjected to a very close scrutiny, and 
much that would pass heretofore is now 
thrown out by the banks and moneyed in- 
stitutions. Single name and second class 
paper is difficult to sell at any price. Not 
only in the local market is this a special 
feature, but it is the leading characteristic in 
nearly all the large cities of the country. 
Throughout the week borrowers on call on 
pledge of stock collateral were accommo- 
dated at 1@8 per cent., and holders of Gov- 
ernment bonds at 1@2 per cent. Time 
loans were quoted at 5@54 per cent. on 
stocks, and prime mercantile discounts at 
54@6 per cent. for double names, and 6@7 
per cent. for single names. The domestic 
exchanges have turned in favor of this 
center at the East and near-by points, but 
have become more unfavorable at the South 
and West. The interior movement of cur- 
rency continues to show a large excess of 
shipments over receipts. The redemptions 
under the one hundred and _ twenty-first 
bond call aggregate nearly $24,000,000, 
leaving about $8,000,000 outstanding. The 
specie exports amounted to $272,158, of 
which $14,325 were gold and the remainder 
silver. 

Srook Marcet.—The past week has been 
one of depression and lower prices upon 
the stock market, with no indication of im- 
provement or encouragement at the close. 
Everything has seemed to favor the efforts 
of those who have manipulated in favor of a 
decline. The absence of outside specula- 
tion and investment demand was marked, 
as there is a strong feeling that hard pan is 
not reached as yet. The transactions of 
the Exchange were confined to the room- 
traders, with but slight fluctuations. The 
sales, at the board amounted to 1,950,596 
shares, of which the following are the high- 
est, lowest and closing quotations: 

High. Low: Clos- 


Sales, est, eat. ing 

Oct, 18th 
Adams Express................+. 162 130) «6180180 

American Express.............. 491 88%, RBlg 8B 
AIR, AREF. Thi cccnpecceeccccegce 20 47 43 43 
Alt. and T. H., pf........ ....+ co 8 81 81 
American T. & Cable Co....... 820 (64 63 63 





Ohes. and Ohio Ist. pf........... 800 
Cheg, and Ohio, 24 pf.,........ 300 


©., OC, aE Ty vs. .cceceereteiees 100. 23 wa. 


Chicago, Bur., and Q............ 








Chicago and Alton.,............ MB 181%, «Wilds 131% 


C., St, L. and Pitts.............. 12 il 12 
C., St. L, and Pitts. pf.......... a 33 39 
Chicago and N. W.... .......-. 120% 119 1204 


Chicago and N. W., pf.......... 140 «187% 139 


















Chicago, Mil., and St. P........ Wwog Big 95% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... li7dg 116 174 
Cleve. and Pitts... .......+...++ 13636 13556 18646 
Colorado Coal. 2% =i 16% 
Delaware, L., and W'n.......... 118 «(L857 
Delaware and Hudson.... 0635 106 WH 
Denver and Rio Grande. . 265 223g 28% 
East Tennessee...............4-+ 7 64 6 
East Tennessee, pf...... 1436 12% 12% 
GRD BP ccnsacccecsceccovesees b% bis bs 
Tilinols Comtral.........:cccesee 128 «127)—s127 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 24 214 «aly 
NE EE OE 997, 9134 98h4 
Lake Erie and Western.. 19 16 1576 
La. & Mo. Biver.........ccc.00- 13 13 13 
Louisville and Nashviile....... 7,060 495 46% 473 
L., N, Alb. and Co............... 380 85 813g 35 
Es 6336 
ee, EEE 90 4 «41 (43% 
Manhattan Ist pf.............. 256 «8 63 Bs 
CO 17 16's 16% 
Memph. & Charl........... -~ 1800 # 40 40 
Mil, & L. Shore pf.............. 200 8656 36% Bb 
Michigan Central.............. 53455 BUG «T7714 (18% 
Mobile & Ohio................+. 2, 12% 12 12 
Minn, and St. Louis............. a0 2s Ww 20 
| ee 100 47 47 47 
Mut. Union Tel................+ 600 17% «NT OTK 
Mo., Kan. and Texas...... 31,945 2 Ww Whe 
Missouri Pacific................. 87,470 9634 4 9 
Morris & Eessex.................. 371 122 122 193 
Nashville, C.andSt. L.......... 300 «54 54 o4 
New Cen. Coal....... oo BR SD 9 9 
N. J. Central..... --- 24,300 82 78% 81% 
Bhs FRI. 6 0.0s ccccccccercesee 24,277 11bdg 1i4*, 114% 
N. ¥. and New Eng....... mere a 900 «621% W395 
New York, Lack. & W.......... 165 84% «B84 &4 
eae 65,360 3036 28% 29°, 
Wh. Fug Ke. Be. BS W., WE ccccccccsece U0 «616% TAG OT4g 
Se 8) eee ee 3,800 2 WH 21, 
I Oe 1495 8% 8, 8 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pref...... 70 17 4% 46 
OI, BE vk ine kcdccecociees 2,350 40 884g «88 
Northern Pacific............... -138,976 33 264; 285, 
Northern Pacific, pret..........163,124 64%; 613g 68% 
Ohio Southern.................. 7 4 
in ctckndscss scovaces 27 2856 
Oregon Short Line..... 20% 2h 
Oregon Imp. Co......... 7b 1b 
Oregon TRANG... .0+cccccceses.s- 5 4744 AT 
Oregon R. & Navigation........ 8,840 121 120 ~=6120 
GRilo Camtrell,. 00s cccscess ce c00.-0 4,567 Sy 0 «i OL 
ET Ei skioncerartstendcnsee 8,200 8844 86% 373% 
Phil. & Reading............ 26,200 513 49% 50% 
Pitta, WE W. BO. 2... cccessesses 25 180s 104 10k 
re 8.680 126 1263 126 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.............. oO 1% I 1244 
A ee en 20 «64 «by 6 
Quicksilver, pref..............+. 200 384g 833g 3239 
Rens, and Saratoga,............ 100 i141) «14k 14h 
Roch. and Pitts.... 8,670 16% W% by 
Rock Island..... 2,099 120 118 120 
Bich, & Dan, .....:.cccsccseeree 1,200 56 53 54% 
eS See 1,600 2936 28% ww 
Rich. and Allegheny......... wo by) 64M 
Ge. Te GES, F, BORE ccciicscccee 35047 45 45 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf........ .. 1 88 8s as 
G6. Bi, Mi, Gn M, ......cccccccce 5,805 109 Big 108% 
St. P. and Omaha............... 6,985 3735 Sg 353g 
S$t. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 11,806 9744 94 9645 
Texas and Pacific...... ....... 77,29 257g 21's 21% 
errr 175,064 883% Bly 8by 
United States Ex................ 48 «60 59% 50% 
Wee, OF. Tn. GE F. ...cosececesce 10,850 214 19 194 
W., St. L.,and P., pref...... ... 27,483 33 804g BIg 
Wells and Fargo Ex.......... 115 173g 1173¢ 7s 
Wenatern U. Tel.............00+ 88,773 197% 78% 79% 


U. 8S. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was quiet. With prices very strong 
and a great scarcity in the offerings of long 
date issues, 4s advanced ?. 44s registered 


§and 44s coupon 4. 3s declined}. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 
4368, 189) i tac 6s. Par so 
’ eee | Currency 68, "95.12 _ 
a ian pla + at Currency 66, '96. 130 ~ 
, » TO®...... 44, C ncy 68, °97.182 ~ 
al coup....1204, 12144, Currency 6s. '%, 18545 — 
iC y 6s, 99.136 — 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
rather quiet and irregular, some issues being 
higher and others lower. The special fea- 
tures were Texas and Pacific Land Grant 
Incomes, which advanced from 494 to 54; 
do. Rio Grande Division Firsts, which ad- 
vanced from 71 to 724; N. Y., West Shore 
and Buffalo Firsts, which declined from 
774 to 76, and Burr and Quincy Debenture 
5s, which declined from 913 to 904. Other 
important changes were an advance of 2} 
per cent. in Ohio Southern Firsts, to 814, 
and 2 per cent. in do. Incomes, to 22, and 
adecline of 2 per cent. in Rich. and Dan- 
ville 6s, to 95; 1 per cent. in International 
and Great Northern 6s. to 80, and 1 per 
cent. in Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg 
Consols, to 644. 

Bank StraTeMEnt.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks as issued from the 
Clearing House was again a favorable ex- 
hibit. The changes in the averages show a 
loss in specie of $154,400, a gain in legal 
tenders of $1,327,100, an expansion in loans 
of $1,867,800, an increase in deposits 
of $4,387,100, and an expansion in circu- 
lation of $95,100. The movement for the 
week results in a gain in surplus reserve of 
$75,925, and the banks now hold $2,165,075 
in excess of the legal requirements. The 
following table gives figures in detail : 


Legat Net 
Deposits 
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Union ...... 4,296,800 917,600 244,000 3,646,200 
America.... 10,218,406 1,138,800 516,800 1 BOBR0O 
Phenix... 3,369,000 645,000 169,200 8,104,000 
CU... <3..ok, 7,315,100 1,236,800 608,000 6,679,100 
Trad@’sm'n's 3,150,600 475,600 98,900 2, 189,900 
Fulton...... 1,672,900 353,800 116,700 1,873,900 
Chemical... 13,488,300 4,624,000 463,000 14,987,200 
Mer. Exeh.. 3,274,500 802,100 8x3, 100 2,307,500 
Gallatin .... 4,665,900 400,400 151,200 8,289,000 
B'tch& Dro. 1,768,700 400,200 91,300 1,655,500 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,010,000 188,000 85,000 1,046,000 
Greenwich... 1,009,600 81,400 182,100 1,004,800 
Lea. Manuf. 3,342,400 306, Lou 84,400 2,607,800 
Sev’nth W'd 1,220,000 265,200 111,300 1,298,400 
St'te of N.Y, 8,992,400 999, Lou 192,700 = 4, 171,800 
Ain. Ex..... 12,693,000 1,239,000 1,190,000 9,152,000 
Commerce.. 18,381,100 4,590,100 1,821,500 =: 16,674,700 
Broadway.. 4,121,300 762,700 869,900 4,121,300 
Mercantile.. 6,271,800 1,134,800 688,700 6,723,600 
Pacific...... 2,171,900 868,900 210,100 2,458,800 
Republic.... 4,629,400 359,100 276,000 8,081,100 
Chatham.... 3,753,300 1,060,900 285,800 4,359,800 
People’s..... 1,615,300 151,100 127,100 1,874,800 
N. America. 3,455,200 804,500 306,500 8,558,400 
Hanover... 9,345,800 1,690,900 1,002,200 10,356,100 
[rving. 3,089,000 250,100 8,200 967,000 
Metropol’ Db. ry 1,696,000 000 8,288, 
Citizene’ . 2,540, 100 238,900 337,200 2,631, 100 
Zassau ..... 2,368,700 186,800 164,600 2,572,300 
Market..... 2,820,300 643,300 119,400 700 
St. Nicholas 2,671,600 293,700 53,100 2,401,300 


Shoe & Lea. 2,452,000 640,000 186,000 2,906,000 


Corn Exen, 4,783,300 460, 204,000 8,673,400 
Continent"), 6,293.300 1,608,000 325,400 6,207,200 
Oriental . 2,158, - 97,000 239,000 1,970, 
Marine. . 5.756, 884,000 233,000 4,340,000 
imp. « Tra. 20,180, "300 4,511,400 —-1,528, 100 22,642,800 
séeenes 7,608,500 191,300 21,491,500 
Wi all St.Nat. 141,900 263,0u0 151,700 1,831,700 
North River 1,605,000 14,000 152,000 1,617,000 
East River.. 1,140,600 156,400 10%, 000 940, 
Fourth Nat. 15,958, iuu 8 192,700 921,600 16,401,400 
Central Nat. 7,307,000 1,148, 1,307,000 8,689 
Second Nat.. 3,844,000 720, 000 4,065,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,321,400 649, 841,500 4,684,400 
First Nat'l. 14,574,800 2,900,900 677,100 14,492,000 
‘Third Nat.. 6,176,6u0 ‘780,600 458,700 5,165,400 
See 1,464,900 1u3,900 173,200 1,186,700 
y 0,900 287,500 187,400 1,886,600 
NYG fount 1,677,800 21,900 79,800 2.206, 200 
Ger,-Amer... 2,697,300 824,900 86,000 2,358,300 
Chase . Bsv0,606 200 660,100 5,361,200 
Fitth Ave. 2,117,900 431,700 118,400 2,176,700 
German Kx. 1,876,400 000 478,000 2,154,800 
Ge pennants a, 1,942,400 186,700 307,200 2,855,000 
U.S. Nat'l.. 4,736,300 1,037,000 113, 4,896,600 
ina N’l 2,889,700 519,300 =: 206,800 2,882,000 
Gartield Nat 837,600 35,600 114,400 662,300 
Total... 827,927,700 856,448,500 824,835,900 #8816,477,B00 


Ine. 


In 
Usmparisons $1,96/, 800 a» eae vi $4, 


Clearings oe me wee! Soult = Kg 472,468 
do op a - 

Balances tor ‘the week ending Oot. 6th.” Bu. corath 42 
«to. kk do. Oct. 18th... 31,363,489 92 


Forgiagn Exonanox.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market took an upward spurt, early 
in the week, in consequence of a temporary 
demand for sight bills; but subsequently, 
owing to increased offerings of cotton and 
bankers’ bills, and a subsidence of the in- 
quiry, the improvement was more than lost. 
‘rhe nominal asking quotation for demand 
Sterling was marked up on Wednesday }c., 
but on Friday the quotations for both 
ro day bills and demand were marked down 
, the rates now being $4.85 for 60-day 
Mite and $4.85 for demand. Actual 
business was done at concessions of 
41 per cent. from the posted figures. In 
Continental Exchange 60-day francs were 
steady at $5.24§@5.233; the quotation for 

checks was marked up from $5.214,@85.208 
to $0.215@$5.21}. Reichmarks declined 
from 944 to 94} for long sight; do. for short 
sight were unchanged at ogee 


FLNANOIAL ITEMS. 

The copartnership existing under the firm 
name of Scranton & Willard was dissolved 
on October Ist. The banking business will 
he carried on under the firm name of E. K. 
Willard & Co. hereafter. 

The Monitor states that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has negotiated a loan for $10,000,- 
000 with American and German capitalists. 
‘The bonds are to be taken at 85 cents on 
the dollar, bearing 9 per cent. interest. An 
agent for the completion of the negotiation 
will leave for New York in a few days. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8S'T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OBEDITS. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 
will do well adie > or aot em the old Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL ormeriy HOWES wes RMAC Nn 
Stock Commission 


This bh 
business, with very lat very inte et perion 
en aes gnome on 








at 4 per cent., payabie 


THD SAFE DEPOSIT C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 
The First Established in the World, 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET, 


Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults (#15 
to $200 per annum) ; 





also receives on 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT UNDER 


GUARANTEE, 
BONDS, STOCKS, MORTGAGES WITH THE 
BONDS, WILLS, VALUABLE PAPERS, 


SAVINGS BANK BOOKS 


KEPT ONE YEAR FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 






City iat is thie inde we 


New — Tay mre es 


ARD B. SCRANTON. 
Gretna i ie 
EAD, JR. 


$i GAY Go PUsin 


EK. K. WILLARD * oO *. IP cE 
The c understened x, vege catered — ecopart. 
perme iahip 9. as bankers and brokers, under 
WILLarp & Co. They will a od. the ual. 
2 ‘heretofore — on by the firm of Scranton & 
WILLARD, 72 Broadwa: 
New Yor«g, October 1 Is i, 


» oR, 
M G. HO: fe 
FREDERICH H, GOULD. 


300,000) 


Ordinary Stock, In shares of $50 each, in The 





London and Westminster Investment Com- 
pany of Ontario, organized to conduct a very 
profitable investment business in the United 
States and Canada, is offered for subscription 
at Par, in amounts to suit investors. Full in- 
formation on application to the Managing 


Director, EDWARD LE RurY, LONDON, CANADA. 
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Per Cent. First Mortage Loans 
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, 
IN NORTHERN DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA, 
Personal acquaintance with men and values, The first 


money loaner in the Red River Valley. er 850 loans 
nade here. Only, two men behiad on interest. Never 
have had to foreclose a 


vi 
have never losta dollar of princi 





loan made here. Interest collec and sent to you, 
FREE OF COST, each year. Loans as 
SABE Uv. S. IN 


Ds 
and PAY WHA RLY FHURER TINS AS MUCH. I 
am known and —— ded by leading business men 
ya ig r whom I have 


and cle 
been mating ORE aeeEne NCE ES lt Years past. 
Conn 


Rev. Wm. L. G 
MB. Gatos, ag UL ba Pres't t Rutgers College, New 


ion. Wm. H. Lyon, 443 Broadway, N. Y. 

Rey. John W. Ray, Lake City, vey n. 
ok . Mystic Bride. Conn. 

Importers’ and rw’ National Ba nk, New York. 
First National Bank, St. ~*~ a 
Lake City Bank i, Lake Ci Gi 

All are pleased wt hvesunents. Send for fuller 
nfo an Remit ew York or 
Beston yal ie to my order. 





res. Mercha ’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_ Entrance through the Bank. 


No Risk; «Solid 10 per Cent 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consoles or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Ciroular address the 


Central Iitinots Financial Agency, Jach ay I] 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue dry goods market has been more 

quiet than otherwise during the past week, 

owing to the inclemency of the weather 

and the fact that the business of the past 

month has been so large that retailers are 

amply stocked for the present. The tem- 

porary inactivity in the demand causes no 

uneasiness, as it was anticipated generally 

throughout the wholesale trade. Business 
is progressing fairly, but the remarkable 

freedom from speculation lends an appear- 
ance of quietude which is not altogether 
warranted by the large quantity of goods 
which are actually passing into the posses- 
sion of the consumer. The effect of the 
large failures which have occurred and the 
many rumors which are afloat amoag the 
trade, tends to highten the lack of confi- 
dence which has been felt for the past few 
weeks; however, it is conceded that it will 
take but a short time to remove the distrust 
now felt when an active demand for goods 
springs up. Reports from interior markets 
indicate a very satisfactory trade, as demon- 
strated by the constant demand for dupli- 
cate assortments. The commission houses 
are receiving some fair orders for Spring 
fabrics, but most kinds of seasonable goods 
are moving sluggishly and only in such 
quantities as are wanted for immediate use. 
There are but few package buyers in the 
market at present; but it is expected that 
next week will bring a large gathering in 
order to attend the large sales of woolens, 
blankets, etc. which will take place. Col- 
lections are reported good in most parts of 
the country and the financial condition of 
the trade generally is considered perfectly 
sound by those best capable of forming a 
correct opinion in regard thereto. 

Corron Goops.—There was a continued 
light demand for cotton goods at first hands ; 
but the tone of the market is firm, because 
of the upward tendency: of raw cotton. 
Fine and medium fine bleached goods are 
in fair request by jobbers and shirt manu- 
facturers; but the lower grades are sluggish, 
Brown sheetings are in moderate demand 
and steady, while the lately advanced quo- 
tations for colored cottons are fully main- 
tained as far as the best corporation makes 
are concerned. White goods, are in steady 
demand for future delivery, and piques 
are meeting with more attention from large 
buyers. 

Print Cloths were in fair demand, and 
prices remain firm at 8 11-16c. flat for 64x64 
‘*gpots,” Bc, for 64x64 ‘futures to Janu. 
ary,” and 3}c. plus 1 per cent. for 56x60s, 
at which prices manufacturers were not 
very eager to sell, owing to the hardening 
tendency of the staple. 

Prints have been in irregular demand, 
but there’ was a fair movement for the time 
of year. There was a steady call for small 
parcels of the newest standard fancies at 
full prices, and low grade and fancies con- 
tinued to move with considerable freedom, 
while Indigo blues continued active, in 
light supply, and firm tn price. " Low-grade 
robes and patchwork were in good request, 
and there was a steady hand-to-mouth in- 
quiry for furnitures, shirtings and mourn- 
ings. Stocks of standard fancy prints are 
much smaller than usual at this stage of the 

season, and 566x608 and low-grade fancies are 
in some cases largely sold in advance of 
production. For wide prints the demand 
has lacked animation, but leading makes are 
steadily held and stocks are light as a rule. 

Dress Goons have shown more relative 
activity than any other class of domestic 
fabrics, and while « fair amount of new 
business was reported in some quarters, 
there was a good steady movement on 
account of back orders. Stocks of both all- 
wool and worsted materials are almost nom- 
inal in agents hands, and prices are conse- 
quently firm along the whole line. 

Woorsn Goops,—Trade was somewhat 
spasmodic in woolen goods throughout 
the week, but the tone of the market has 
continued ‘to improve. The weather has 
been unfavorable and the announcement of 
a large anction sale for next week has in- 
fluenced many to delay their purchases. 
Nevertheless, there were some fair orders 
taken in Spring goods, but chiefly in nos 
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a brisk demand for sackings and good 
Western orders for repellents and blank- 
ets. Scarlet blankets particularly are sell- 
ing well. There was also a fair trade in 
flannels; but the demand is falling off 
somewhat as compared with the hight of 
the season. 

Hosiery ayp Unpgrwear.—Business was 
quite moderate in heavy-weight hosiery, 
while trade in spring-weights has hardly 
opened up yet, ousk a ew orders at 
received for them. Caderwent was in ir- 
regular demand, but in the main was quiet. 
There was also less doing in fancy knit 
goods. 

Carprts.—The bulk of the Fall trade in 
carpets is over with jobbers, but there is 
the usual movement of this portion of the 
season. Manufacturers keep well sold up 
on most articles produced except extra 
supers. These are a little weak; but in 
general prices were firm. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as foliows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1883, 1883. 
Entered at the port,......0.s.s0e00s 82,10+,105 ox 969 
Thrown on market,......secee.-00+ 2,061,542 2,720,091 

Since Jan, lat. 
Entered at the port.............-++« 98,164,488 110,128,444 
108,847,206 


Thrown on market, .......c0cseee+00 98,206,110 





CHENEY BROTHERS’ AMERICAN SILKS. 

Tae first consideration in selecting a silk dress 
should be—will it wear well? Most silks are so 
heavily weighted in dyeing that the filling 
threads are rotted, and can be easily broken 
apart, Such Silks, however handsome in ap- 
pearance, ‘‘cut” and become “ greasy” after a 
few weeks’ wear. Cheneys’ silks are exempt from 
all this deception. Their durability has been 
tested in thousands of households, and the 
makers guarantee them in every particular. 
Those I sell from #1 to #1.20 in blacks and 
colors (40 shades) give more wear for the outlay 
than any other dress goods sold. Samus. H. 
Trnay, 18 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1ith St., 


Will place their retail 
Black Silk Counter this week 
50 pieces Black Satin Soleil, 
50 pieces Black Satin Radzi- 
mir, 22 inches wide, at $1.25 
These goods are 


on 


per yard. 
pure silk and excellent value 
for $1.75. 

Also, 100 pieces of Black 
Brocaded Velvets in a great 
variety of select patterns at 
equally low prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 1ith St. 


R. H, MACY & C0:, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION To OUR 
LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL COODS 


THAT ARE NOW OPEN. ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


Suits & Cloaks,and Hats & Bonnets, 


BOTH IMPORTED AND THOSE OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


Black and Colored Silks 


OF THE MOST APPROVED MAKES AT THE LOW 
EST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN. AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS COODS 


SAR AEWA IP aR 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 








MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTE 
TION. 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 





John N. Stearns & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AMERICAN SILKS, 
BROCADES AND SURAHS 
IN ALL GRADES, A SPECIALTY. 


Our regular SURAH that 
is retailed at One Dollar is 
the cheapest colored silk sold 
in America. 

For sale by all First Class 
Dealers and Warranted. 


Warerooms, 458 Broome St., 
New York. 


RIDLEY’S 


That the unexpected always happens can be best 
demonstrated by a timely visit to our Establishment, 
where prejudice has caused many to believe inferior 
qualities only are offered, whereas many novelties 
can be found, not to be met with elsewhere. 


OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS 


present unbroken assortments, in qualities from me- 
dium to the finest, and at prices that will show a ma- 
terial saving. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


This branch of our Establishment is the Corner 
Store upon which the entire fabric of our business has 
been built, having for thirty-five years made it a 
specialty, which is still continued to this day. 


THERE IS NOTHING 


,2 Tmmmed or Untrimmed Millinery but what can be 
found upon our Counters, and at prices not to heap- 
proached. 


Dress Fabrics 


in all the New Desirable Goods. 








Brocade Velvets, 
Mantilla Velvets, 
Trimming Velvets. 


LADIES SUITS, 
HOSIERY, 
DRESS SILKS. 
BLANEKETS. 


Woolen Blankets, $1.25, $1.35, $1,85, $2.88, to $4.55 
Also, at $5, $5.19, 86, to $35 the pair. 

Bed Comfortables, 890, $1, 81.25, 81.35, 81.50, 81.65 to 
85. 

Nottingham and Guipure Lace Curtains, 790., 95c. 
81.50, $1.89, $2.50, $8, $3.50 to $25 the pair. 

Lace Bed Spreads and Pillow Shams to match, $1.50, 
82, $2.65, $3.25, $3.50 to $6 the set upward. 

Raw and Spun Silk Table Covers, $2.75, $3.50, $4, 
84.50 to $14. 

Raw and Spun Silk Piano Covers, $12, $14 and #15. 


RIDLEY’S MAGAZINE 


Places out-of-town resident upon the same footing 
as city residents. It being an illustrated: price-list of 
our entire stock, the prices in each case being the same 
as charged at our ters. 





Orders by mail will receive the same, if not superior,_ 
attention than if the purchaser were present in per 
son, Magazine issued quarterly, b0c. per annum or 
160, per single copy. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


909, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 GRAND STREBY, 


58, 6O to 70 Allen, 59 to 63 Orchard Sts. 





“x Our Large, Handsomely Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of reliable 
Fali and Winter styles in 
SILKS, 

DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES CLOAKS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
LACES, 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
SHOES, ETC. 


Sent free upon receipt of address. 


WM. HILL'S SONS & 00., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
HILL, MOYNAN & CO., 
7187 and_789 Broadway, New York. 





UNELLD SD, 


SPECIAL SALES THIS WEEK 


1N ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


5,000 DOZEN. 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


ALL POPULAR SHAPES, 
IN FELT, VELVET AND PLUSH. 


Feathers and Flowers. 


A CHOICE SELECTION 
FINE OSTRICH PLUMES, TIPS, BIRDS, BREASTS 
AND WINGS. 


SILKS AND PLUSHES, 


BLACK MOIRE SILK, 79.PER YARD; WORTH 82. 


BLACK 


BROCADE VELVETS. 


200 PIECES. 


$2.48 PER YARD; WORTH 84.75. 

150 PIECES BROCADE VELVETS,#82.98 PER YARD; 
WORTH 86,50, 

%0 PIECES BROCADE VELVET, $3.65 PER YARD; 
WORTH 87,50. 

ALL NEW PATTERNS AND THE FINEST QUALI 
TY VELVETS, COLORED AND BLACK PLUSHES. 

BROWN AND BLACK-BROWN BEAVER, 
PLUSHES, & INOH WIDE, FOR CLOAKING, 


RIBBONS. 


1,000 PIECES OF THREE AND FOUR-INCH COL, 
ORED VELVET RIBBONS, 190, PER YARD. 
IMMENSE STOCK PLAIN RIBBONS. 


LACES. 


ALL NEW DESIGNS IN FINE LACES BY THE 
YARD. LACE SETS AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 

EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN TOILET SETS, CUSH- 
IONS AND BOTTLES. PLAIN, PAINTED, AND 
EMBROIDERED. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN CHILDREN’S CAPS 
IN PLUSH, VELVETS, AND LACE. 

FICHUS, COLLARETTES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, 








FINE LINE OF 
SILK UMBRELLAS AND WALE- 
ING CANES. 


KID CLOVES. 


FULL LINE OF OUR POPULAR “ BRAND,” “ TRE- 
FOUSSE,” AND “JOUVIN" LACING GLOVES, IN 
ALL THE NEW SHADES AT LOW PRICES. 

CLEARING OUT SALE OF 500 DOZEN “ FOSTER" 
LACING GLOVES, 7 AND 10 HOOKS, AT %c, PER 
PAIR. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF DRESSED AND UN.- 
DRESSED MOUSQUETAIRE KID GLOVES, 9c. 
PER PAIR. 

CASHMERE GLOVES—WOOL AND SILK MIT- 
TENS. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 


CAPES, COLLARS, AND MUFFS, IN BEAVER, 
LYNX, CHINCHILLA, OTTER, FOX, RACCOON, 
HARE, AND CONY, AT LOW PRICES. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


IN JET AND MARABOUT GIMPS, PLAIN AND 
BEADED FRINGES, PASSEMENTERIES AND 
PASSEMENTERIE FRINGES, OSTRICH FEATHER 
AND MARABOUT TRIMMINGS. 

CHENILLE AND BEADED DRESS AND CLOAK 
ORNAMENTS. 

FINE IMPORTED BUTTONS IN ENDLESS VARI- 


~ENSTUMES AND DULAANS 


IMPORTED SUITS, TOGETHER WITH THOSE OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AT A REDUCTION OF 
40 PER CENT. 

LADIES' JERSEY JACKETS, HEAVY WEIGHT, 
$8 TO $15. 

COLORED AND BLACK JACKETS, $3.50 AND UP- 
WARD. 

ALL WOOL BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, 811.90. 

SATIN BROCADE, AND BLACK CASHMERE COM- 

BINATION, 813.50. 

MOURNING SUITS OF BLACK CASHMERE AND 
CRAPE, 818.50. 

LADIES’ BLACK CLOTH DOLMANS, WITH FUR 
AND ORNAMENTALS, $6.90 TO $27.50. 

BROCADE AND OTTOMAN SILK DOLMANS, 
WITH QUILTED LINING, $13.50 AND UPWARD. 

RAGLANS, ULSTERS, Ero., MADE UPIN ALL 
MATERIALS. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS IN CHILDRENS’ 
CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


BARGAINS IN HOSIERY. 









600 DOZEN FULL REGULAR HOSE.......25c., 38¢., 500, 
100 DOZ. LISLE HOSE.. eccccecersccececeessIOCe 
100 DOZEN FANCY LISLE HOSE ie eoceecesee sseceee +790. 
150 DOZEN LADIES’ WOOLEN HOSE.......... 89¢c., 50c. 
OUTSIZE, ALL-WOOL ......eseeeccseceserseressereee 5c. 
200 DOZ. LADIES’ SPUN SILK HOSE je ocecvcceces $1.19 
200 DOZEN LADIES’ BLACK SPUN SILK HOSE.81.19 
ENGLISH HOBE........ceesesseseeeeseee vee. -750, and $1 
OUTSIZE BLACK HOSE..... sreeees es BBO, 
CHILDREN’S WOOL HOSE............-+0++8 -250. to 800. 


CHILDREN’S ENGLISH HOSBE..............500, to 900, 
MEN'S ALL-WOOL 36 HOBE.... ..0c000++0+++290+s 500, 600. 





O'NEILL’ 


LADIES’ VESTS AND DRAWERS. 39¢., 50c., 59c., 69. 
EXTRA QUALITY $1 AND UPWARDS. 
MEDICATED VESTS AND DRAWERS. ..$1.29, to $2. 


CHILDREN’S MERINO VESTS........... --25c, to 60c. 
CHILDREN’S CASHMERE VESTS..........50c. to 9c. 
CHILDREN’S SCARLET VESTS.......... 65c. to $1.20. 


MEN’S VESTS AND DRAWEBS. .. ..50c., 75c., $1., 
MEN’S MEDICATED VESTS AND DRAWERS, 

$1.25, $1.50, 81,75, 82 
SCOTCH CHEVIOT.,,......-.seeesseeseeres 75c., $1.00, 82. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


SPECIAL PRICES IN RAW SILKS AND TAPES- 
TRIES, 75c., 85c., 98c., 81.25, 81.60, to $2.25. 

TURCOMAN CURTAINS, $7.90 to $23.50 PER PAIR. 

WHITE AND ECRU NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
TAPED EDGE, 9c. to $10. 

MADRAS CURTAINS, 83.98 to $20. 

SPECIALLY LOW PRICES IN RUGS AND MATS 
IN ALL DESIGNS. 


BLANK KETS. 


104 WOOL BLANKETS.. .-81 34 TO 81 98 
114 WOOL BLANKETS............0...0++ $235 TO 374 
124 CALIFORNIA BLANKETS........... 9 2% 
124 WOOL BLANKETS........ ........000+ 498 TO 6 25 
114 CALIFORNIA BLANKETS..,......... 78 
184 CALIFORNIA BLANKETS........... 10 75 


EMBROIDERED FLANNELS ‘bc. TO $1 98. 
TABLE LINENS, NAPKINS AND TOWELS AT 
LOW PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


ALL THE NEW FALL NOVELTIES IN MOHAIR 
PLUSHES, ASTRACHAN CLOTH AND BEAVER 
CLOAKINGS AT POPULAR PRICES. 


M-INCH BISON CLOTH..............cse0eeseoees B8e. 
WINCH BHOODAH........000..scsccceseseeseseeee é2e. 

4-INCH OTTOMAN CLOTH.........0.-.00000-0-- 81 25 

4-INCH VELOURS CLOTH... 0... .+.-csvssseeoes #1 45 
4-INCH ALL-WOOL PLAID........cc0c.ccc0c0ee0e BOC. 
44-INCH ALL-WOOLPLAID...........cccc:ssseseee 150. 
44-INOH 136 SQUARE PLAID.............0.s000002 980, 

44INCH ILLUMINATED PLAID........... evveeeGl 05 
BLACK GOODS DEPARTMENT 
INCH ALL-WOOL CASHMERE. .........0---000s 48c. 
CH ALL-WOOL GA’ ecesumnosrnay ae 
WINGH EXTRA FINE CASHMERE Bee: 
CLOTH Boe. 





98. 
oLINCH MATELASSE GLOAKING, BEAVER" - 


ENTS FURNISHING GOOD 
FANOY. GOODS AND TOILET A RTIOLES. 


Catalogues free to subscribers of the INDEPENDENT. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


821 to 329 ay Avenue, 101 to Tes 
West 20th Street. 


S. ©. & S. 


19th St. and 6th Ave. 


SPECIAL AND IMPORTANT SALE 


LADIES’ SUITS, 


FOR THE LAST TWO OR THREE SEASONS 
MADE-UP SUITS HAVE NOT BEEN 80 DESIR- 
ARLE ASIN PRECEDING SEASONS, ON ACCOUNT 
OF THE GREAT POPULARITY OF THE JERSEY 
WAIST. BELIEVING THAT A CHANGE WAS CER. 
TAIN TO OCCUR, AND THAT THE SUIT TRADE 
WOULD IMPROVE, MANUFACTURERS PERSISTED 
IN KEEPING UP THE PRODUCTION OF THESE 
GOODS ON QUITE A LARGE SCALE, IN THE HOPE 
OF DISPOSING OF THEM AT A FAIR PROFIT. 
VAIN HOPE! NO IMPROVEMENT BEING PER- 
CEPTIBLE IN THE DEMAND, WE, AS USUAL, 
HaVE STEPPED IN AND CLOSED OUT THE EN- 
TIRE FALL AND WINTER STOCKS OF THREE OF 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 
AT A DISCOUNT OF 50 PER CENT, ON LACH SUIT! 
ENORMOUS THOUGH THE QUANTITY, WE HAVE 
ADDED TO IT THE LARGE STOCK OF COSTUMES 
OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND THOSE IM- 
PORTED. THESE COMBINED STOCKS, NUMBER- 
ING SEVERAL THOUSAND SUITS, WILL BE DIS- 
POSED OF AT HALF PRICE ! 

WHEN WE OFFER A $12 SUIT FOR $6,AN $18 
SUIT FOR $9, A $25 SUIT LOR $12.50, A $50 SUIT 
FOR $%, A $100 SUIT FOR $50, A $200 SUIT FOR 
$100, WE KNOW THE LADIES OF NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY WILL BE PROMPT TO RESPOND. SUCH 
ARE THE EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS WE 
SHALL PRESENT TO-MORROW (MONDAY) THE 
SALE TO BE CONTINUED UNTIL ALL THE GOODS 
ARE SOLD. 





IN OUR OTHER DEPARTMENTS GREAT AND 
DECIDED BARGAINS ARE THE ORDER OF THE 


Simpson, Crawford &Simpson, 


19th St. and 6th Ave. 
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HANNAN & SOUILLON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & M’SORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


Fall and Winter 
FASHIONS. 


IN CONTINUING DURING THE WEEK OUR MAR. 
zt SWE MPLY De SoS. Te STINABLE 
3 8 

CUSTOMERS TO AVAIL, THEMSELVES 


JSTOMERS T 
HE Oe an UNITY, TO. WITNESS THE 
CHOICEST oat PEST SELECTION OF DRY 
GOODS EVER: WN I IN HE 
UT, DE- 


¢ 8, RELI E, AND TH 
PRICES AS QUOTED A GENUINE REDUCTION ON 
THOSE PREVAILING IN UP-TOWN STORES. 


SILKS. 


A full assortment of Alexandre, Girand & CO. LYONS 
CELEBBA TED BLACK SILK, 22 inches wide, from 
ic. to $2.60, fully 26 per a below importers’ 


price: 

BLACK SATINS from 50c 

Re AC 1K BROCADED SILK and SATIN, warranted 
sil 

Extra heavy COLORED GROS GRAIN, 22 inches 
wide, at $1.17, cheap at #1.37}s, Colored SATINS, all 
shades, from Bbc. up. 


PLUSHES, PLUSHES, PLUSHES. 


The fF roetent bargain ever offered in SILK BRO- 
oADE PLUSH, every shade, entirely new patterns, 
at #1.75; worth 2. 

We call special attention to our line of SILK VEL- 
a. plam and brocaded, at $1.25; good value for 


The estand best assorted stock of BLACK and 
cOLonE VELVETEENS in the city at the lowest 
prices ever offered, Blacks commencing as low as 29c. 


BLACK GOODS. 


36-inch BODY CASHMERE, 22%¥c.: cheap a he 

duane iaues all wool FRENCH CRs E, 
c. 

ey BS Lapin’s all-wool FRENCH CASHMERE, 
©.; WO 

wna FL. ANNEL, very heavy and durable, 45c.: 


rth 65c 
“eeineh LADIES’ ILOTH, 89c.; really worth $1,265, 
Remnants of Cortauld'’s ENGLISH CRAPE at half 


DRESS GOODS. 


aa th PLAID SILK MIXTURKS and Scotch de. 
a. Isic. and 15c.; worth double. 
ei teinch CAMELS’ Wark CLOTH, extra heavy, in all 
the latest shades at the epiremely low price of Bi ge. 
One lot FINE CASHMERE, with a large assortmen 
of extra heavy aad in all new avd ececqnante col. 
ors, at bw or HME RE ce of 1036c; cheap at 1 
K, sublime quality, wy “all hues, 


39c. . 
+ All the unique ene ond AFancitul combinations ana mix- 
tures in FRE PLAIDS at 26c. where 45c, 
40-inch Lupin’s celebrated ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 


FLANNEL SUETING al) colors, 1244c.: usually 


e shall continue to sell our celebrated 88-inch 
FRENCH CASHMERE at the low price of 29c. 
$-inch FLANNEL nytt need in the popular shades, 
89c.; a decided bargain at 
44: inch FRENCH FOULE, all wool, at 49c.; worth 


SPECIAL.—We shall Bepoee of tf the remainder of our 
stock of 68-inch LADIE Hf which comprises 
ony Ry variety ut p*&-, ph, and mix- 

the extraordinary 3 price of At fa the 
ror PLAID SUI +, inch wid aH and 
$1.25 per yard; and teinch FRENCH LAI S, all 
wool, 69¢. ; original price @1. 


SUITS, CIRCULARS, CLOAKS & DOLMANS. 


All-wool tailor-made pense WALKING JACK- 
= 8, plush trimmed, ornament on back, $2.75; 
chea’ 

All- De a ack Diagonal DOLMANS, fur-trimmed on 
collars ape manven at $5.49. 

BLACK D LMANS, nade from extra good qualit 
diagonal, with yaonbie box plait trimme 
round bottom eae eoves, with a 8-inch I ons f 
full fur collar, and ornament on back, $8. 95 

Sicilienne silk DOLMANS, quilted lining, fur-trim- 
pe od an re round bottom and sleeves, and full fur col- 
ar, 

Satin DOLMANS, double box plats on back, full fur- 
trimmed and full collar, ornament on back, #1 

Satin RH SDA ME CIRUULARS, fur edging and full 
fur collar, gio 50, 

Fur-lined CIRCULARS in satin rhadame, fur edging 
and fuli fur collar, $14.95 

8 AL.—A manufacturer's stock of RUSSIAN 
CIRCULARS, in Mall wool diagonal, fur trimmed all 
around bottoms and down fron full fur collar, $10.25; 
a bargain at $13.50. 
et ig c areca SUITS, all colors, nicely 

ripe 4.0, 86,49 and 

OTH \ND FLANNE DA) SUITS, all colors, from 


A wy 
bd pp a richly ‘rimmed with velvet, ailk 
or ak in all hues, $30 and upward 


SHAWLS, SHAWLS. 


We are re OOH BEAVE endiens variety of IMITATION 
Bind wos BLACK CASH. 
5 per cent, cheaper 
than all other houses, An im a5 ‘8 atock of all-wool 
BEAVER SHAWLS will be closed = this week at 

$4.25; considered remarkable value at $7. 
A A special icf of square all-wool BRUCHE SHAWLS, 

+ Wo 


D OMESTICS. 


15 cases was © WoC, BLANKETS, full size 98c, 
DoE, pair; wor resliz doe 
‘ aivane p apeatee of the. leading brands; from #2 
) a pair, 
6-4 loo! Ls a he DAMASK, 16}<c.; 
Heavy TWILL CRAS pay C. ; worth at 


ryt Se 
zo NNELS at 4 DOMESTI 8 
of AN N desert tions = low prices. om e 


Hannigan & Bouillon, 


245 GRAND STREET, 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


iF_ YOU want 


“The most 

isfactory Corset as Pastete 

Health, Comfort and Ele 

ae Form,” be sure 
g 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is parti 
= the the prevent a ry of reat 
oR ENE coe: HARMON 













R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street, Sixth Ave., 


13th Street. 


Special Agents 


FOR THE 


GENUINE 


(\ Xi, b 


KID GLOVES, 


WITH 


IMPROVED LACING. 


R.H. MACY & CO 





ORIENTAL 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


Just received, asuperbcollection 
ot Antique Daghestan, Persian 
and Turkish Rugs, among which 
are some very fine examples of 
Eastern handiwork, also a large 
and well-selected assortment ot 
Oushak, Bahndure, Koula and 
Ghiordes Carpets, in a great 
variety of sizes and colors, manu- 
factured expressly to our order, 
Also 


Persian and India Car- 
pets. 


including Khorassan, Nomade, 
Illiat, Ferahan, Mecca, Khurdis- 
tan, Bakshiesh, Futtipore,Nepaul, 
Lahore, Agra, Masulipatam, Mir- 
zapore, Hoshiapur. Also 


Antique and Modern 
Embroideries. 


The above will be offered at a 
material reduction from former 
prices. 


W.&J, SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
d teenth 
Eighteenth, an Nine 


NEW YORK. 





India Shawls. 


In consequence of an over- 
Shawls 
during the past few years re- 


production of India 


sulting in an accumulation, 
and the necessity of converting 
them into money, we were 
enabled to purchase at the last 
sale in London a large num- 
ber of most desirable patterns 
at little more than half the 
price such goods have hitherto 
commanded, As the reserved 
stocks held in London have 
now been sold, and as it costs 
more to make such shawls than 
we have paid for ours, there is 
but little chance that they will 
ever again be so low in price, 
and it will be money in. the 
pockets of those who contem- 
plate purchasing at some fu- 
ture time if they buy at once. 
We now offer those which last 
year 


were worth $100 00 for $65 00 
125 oo for 75 00 
150 00 for 100 00 

175 00 for 125 00 

200 00 for 150 00 

250 00 for 175 00 

300 00 for 225 00 

350 00 for 275 00 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street, 
Grand and Chrystie Streets, 





RIBBONS 


5,000 Yards 


FOUR-INCH SATIN AND GROS GRAIN AND 
FAILLETINE ALL-SILK RIBBONS—ALL THE 
DESIRABLE SHADES—AT 


290, PER YARD, 


Duncan A. Grant, 


28 W, 23d-8t. & 19 W, 22d-st. 


CARPETS 


GREAT SALE. 


ofa UALS ETE DARE 
OI Hage) MAKES OREL GN A AND atte? 
PER CENT. LOWER HAN THER RIOES. 


TO CLOBE OUT QUICKLY A SPECIAL LINE 


200 PIECES HANDLOOM CHENILLE AXMINS. 
ERS FROM $1.50 PER YARD 
800 PIECES BEST ALL WOOL 0 GRAINS AT 650. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


bar 50,000 WORTH CHOICE IMPORTED FABRICS 
38 T OPERES EAS PLA EB ON BALE AT ABOUT 
HALF TH VALUE. 





200 PAIRS SILK SHIELA CURTAINS AT $20 hewsen. 
AIRS TURCOMAN CURTAINS AT 
at foie 835. 
400 PAIRS RAW SILK CURTAINS AT 86. NO as at We. 
100 PIECES JUTE VELOURS AT $3.50 PER ¥4 
58 8 PES att rot 
800 PIECES CROSS STRIPE) Briel ORD 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St., N. Y. 


CARPETS! 


REMOV AL. 


At close of present season we will remove 
to our newand commodious buildings, 


797 & 799 Third Avenue, 


cor, 49th b treet (now in course of con tion), A 

avoid mo Bus, _ present mmense stoc ,, We shal 

offer it at hat will com ond cer flected im- 

m —? took is unusual jaree, and 

tt enced myere from both foreign spe domes. 
tie fy ets, and embraces all the new pet rns and 


AXMINSTER, 
MOQUETTE, 
VELVETS, 


BRUSSELS, metic 


TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 
DAMASKS, 


WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS and RUGS, also 
Kensington Art Squares, in all sizes. Mat- 
tings and Floer Cloths of all descripiions. 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY, 


We must sell this , owe itat a 


Ut skated acon! Se cdoe 9 


way below ma 


0 GE pret, by. $e vondere a this paper 


REUBEN SMITH, 


No.4 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Near Cooper Institute. 34 and 4th Avenue cars 
pass the door. 
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Iusurauce. 
PERSONAL ENDOWMENT. 


Amone the collection of books belonging 
to some insurance companies, journalists, 
and insurance superintendents, is a thin 
volume of essays, with some statistics, 
which were the first annual insurance re- 
ports of the State of Massachusetts, from 
the joint authorship of Mr. Elizur Wright, 
and Mr. Sargent. This same _ Elizur 
Wright has been following strange gods in 
his old age, and his name is used— 
perhaps sometimes without his consent, 
but more often, we regret to say, with it— 
by co-operative schemes and insurance- 
information schemers. The Mutual Reserve 
Association, of this city, parades his indorse- 
ment; so have done and do a list of others; 
and the fact is that his indorsement 
like all ‘‘ accommodation” indorse ments, 
which are too freely granted, has ceased 
to have behind it assets of reputation 


and influence wherewith to honor 
it. No man ever died in America who 
was in his lifetime mdédre_ respected, 


honored and beloved than Peter Cooper ; and 
yet Mr, Cooper's opinions on currency 
questions were of little or no value, it being 
quite possible for a good man to be utterly 
wrong on some subjects, In like manner, 
Mr. Wright, if his later course is venal, 
deserves no respect for his opinions or for 
himself; and if he is honest, the charitable 
explanation is that he is senile, as he 
certainly is querulous and crotchety. As 
this blinded Samson, now made to do 
servile grinding for his former enemies, is 
paraded by them as though his presence 
were a full demonstration of their cause, it 
is well, once in a while, to set Elizur Wright 
in his prime against Elizur Wright in his 
feebleness : 

*If the co-operative is to be called 
insurance at all, it is merely temporary insur- 
wnce on credit, Just as sure as the down-bill 
road of life grows steeper and steeper and the 
demands on the living members become corres- 
pondingly heavier and heavier, this credit will 
prove a failure. ‘The hale members will cease to 
pay. ‘The moribund will be disappointed. They 
have been thus far apparently insured to the full 
value of the money they have paid. If the in- 
surance had really been of a good quality, it 
might be said they enjoyed all they paid for. 
But the insurance has been miserably imperfect, 
because it all the while ran the risk of what 
has now happened. They have contributed 
largely to the indemnity of others, and are now, 
when health has failed and no sound company 
will admit them, left in the lurch as to their 
own,” 


scheme 


What has changed since this was written? 
Surely not arithmetic, nor human nature. 
Some of the co-operatives have the assur- 
wnee to deny that there is any law of in- 
creasing mortality; and whether Mr. Wright 
has gone so far backward on his own path 
as to try helping them out on this we do 
not affirm, not having followed his 
doublings carefully. But if the downhill of 
life was increasingly steeper twenty-five 
years ago, is it any less so now? We do not 
know of one single change in the last thirty 
years which materially alters the conditions 
underlying the insurance of life, and do 
not foresee any for many years tocome. Was 
Elizur Wright correct formerly? If so, and 
if there have been no material changes, 
he cannot be correct now; that is certain. 
If he was wrong then, what reason is there 
for supposing he can be right now? It is 
true that age brings wisdom, and the 
correction of earlier views; but not always. 
It sometimes brings erratic foolishness 
and degeneracy. 

There are some propositions which no 
individual authority has weight either to 
support or to controvert; for general expe- 
rience has set the seal of finality on them. 
The foundation facts that money must be 
got in before it can be paid out; that no 
association of persons can take out of a 
common fund a fixed amount without mak- 
ing an average contribution of the same; 
that this money must come in; whether on a 
scale increasing, decreasing, ‘or “level”; 
that all variations are in methods only, and 
that no form of association cam alter the 
material conditions or can gaiff'any advan- 
tage over other associations thereinWwe un- 
derstand these to be as on the day Mr. 
Wright was born. Has he altered: them, 
and how? Can he, by putting the imag- 





ined magic of his name to any modern 
jugglery, take something out of nothing ? 
When some concern, like the Mutual Life 
and Maturity Association of Washington, 
born naked, proposes in s0 many words to 
pay $1,000 with $850, can the 
approval of Mr. Wright, or could 
that of Kings Solomon and Croesus, or 
of every notable personage in history, make 
the scheme anything but the swindle it is? 
To quote Mr. Wright, and say that the latest 
association that wraps itself in his some- 
what tattered reputation is sound because 
Mr. Elizur Wright says so is nothing, ex- 
cept with the mob who follow any lead. 
To say that Mr. Wright was a great man 
when he was in the service of the ‘‘old 
liners’ may be true; but if so, he was such 
only by the strength of the cause he advo- 
cated. He gave it nothing, except by clear 
analysis and cogent statement; and he took 
nothing from it when he left it. All he 
said on behalf of legitimate life insurance 
was true before he said it, was no more 
true after he said it, and is still true now 
(as before), because, and just so far as, it is 
true of itself. It owed him no more than 
statement, if anything at all; he might 
deny and gainsay it now; but he could not 
undo what he never made. 

No well-informed person denies—and cer- 
tainly Tue INpEPENDENT has frankly ad- 
mitted—that the assessment plan can and 
does furnish temporary insurance, just as Mr. 
Wright said, long ago. That is, the early 
dying member does get for his heirs much 
more than he has paid in; it is an uncer- 
tain “‘ much more,” and it is paid from the 
advances of credulity; yet he does get it. 
So far, it is actual insurance; and if the as- 
sessment society stopped there and con- 
tented itself with offering temporary insur- 
ance for a short term of years, calling it 
‘* renewable term insurance ’——which is its 
proper name as nearly as it has one—we 
would simply oppose it onthe good ground 
that much more definite and safe insurance 
of that class can be had in companies hav- 
ing assets. But the assessment scheme has 
never, in a single instance, had the honesty 
to do this. On the contrary, it invariably 
calls its indefinite certificates insurance for 
life, and unceasingly compares the tempo- 
rary cost of it with the average 
and ‘“‘leveled” premium which does secure, 
because adequately providing for, whole 
life insurance. This is obtaining goods 
under false pretenses. It sells its certificates 
for what they are not and cannot be; and, 
worse than that, it misrepresents regular 
life insurance by comparing its counterfeit 
with it, price for price. Its fraud is exactly 
like that of a man who should put on 
market the cheapest plated ware, calling it 
solid sterling silver, which would last for a 
lifetime under any wear, and should crown 
the imposture by printing the prices of 
silverware made by the Gorham M’f’g Co., 
side by side with his own, and calling that 
company an extortioner for charging so 
much. Wedo not believe Mr. Elizur Wright's 
indorsement or opinion, or that of an army 
of experts, could make plated ware the same 
as solid silver. It is a question of facts; 
and indorsements do not affect facts. 

> 


A DECISION TOO LONG DELAYED. 


Tue St. Louis Globe-Democrat has this 
reference to the suit brought by the Mibs- 
souri Insurance Superintendent against 
Brawner, the engineer, at St. Louis, of a no- 
torious New York co-operative : 


‘The officers of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment are dissatisfied at the long delay which has 
been experienced in getting a verdict in the case 
of the State vs. Wm A. Brawner, representative 
of the Mutual Reserve-Fund Life Association of 
New York. Mr. Brawner, as the department be- 
lieves, has been for a long time carrying on the 
business of life insurance in this city and state 
for a company that fails to meet the legal re- 
quirements, and, in carrying out its duty of 
suppressing all illegal insurance, a case was 
made against Mr. Brawner early last Spring. 

** Action was brought before Judge Noonan, in 
the Court of Criminal Correction, and the de- 
partment claims to have used all possible dili- 


gence im pushing the cage to a final hearing. 
“The Department contends that = 
plans of the Mutnal Reserve-Fund Oom 
cannot be legally and successfully worked ~—4 
It has accordingly been the sim of the insurance 
officers to get a decision as early as ble. 
Judge Noonan has long delayed his decision. 
Several continuances have been ordered by him ; 
and the rope peat. A a made another one 
is taken as very unsatisfactory, especially as the 
case is said to be the oldest one on the docket. 





‘Superintendent Williams says that five min- 
utes of the Judge’s valuable time wonld be 
enough in which to hear the argument of the 
state, the evidence having already been taken, 
and with the decision of Judges Napton, Gantt, 
Thayer, Black and three others, supporting the 
position of the department, it apparently need 
not take a great while for him to come to a de- 
cision. Argument cannot now be heard until 
after Fair week ; but it would seem to be in, jus- 
tice to. both parties that ad be x 

as early as pessibie.” 


A DISTINCTION. 

Tue Cincinnati Price Current replies to 
The Insurance Journal that the funds of 
a mutual life insurance company belong to 
its policy-holders, and that the officers have 


no right to be generous with them, and 


that therefore the or of policies upon 
which there is no legal claim is just as 
much a propriation of money as 
if they put it into the pockets of the offi- 
cers. It seems to us that there is a dis- 
tinction here, which it would be well 
enough to preserve. The officers of a mu- 
tual life insurance company are trustees of 
a fund; it seems to us that it makes a good 
deal of difference whether in the administra- 
tion of that trust-fund they are somewhat 
lax, or whether they directly violate the trust 
for their own personal gain. The effect 
upon the owners of the funds may be the 
same, but there is certainly a wide distinc- 
tion in the a of the sort of epithets 
in which the Price Current is in the habit of 
indulging. There is a certain latitude of 
individual judgment always permitted to 
the managers of a business enterprise, 
whether it be the settlement of an estate 
or the trusteeship of a fund, and this must 
necessarily be the ease, or the administration 
itself would suffer. The complaint which 
has always been most frequent about 
the managers of life insurance compa- 
nies was that they were not sufficiently 
liberal in the administration of the trust, 
and were inclined to stand upon technicali- 
ties toavoid payment. If there are any well 
authenticated instances in which this old 
rule has been reversed,and claims have been 
paid with a recklessness which would jus- 
tify our contemporary in the use of the ex- 
pression, ‘squandering the money of the 
policy-holders,” we should like to have 





them named, so that we may set them 
against tendencies in the other direction.— 
Lusurance Journal. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeitture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
M. \. B. ED pERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
nage r or Agencies en. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Po Ne aM ES alae 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,618,717 56 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 291,230 07 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 0O0 
Be Cc cncccncecccncnnsecnscse 1,641,032 97 
Total Assets, July int, ame magmareaiee 

This Compa 


restrictions of of the New Yo k Batety r d —_— "rhe 
two Safety Funds together equal 1,200,000, 


1883, 








DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY. 
oy BEN, 

WwW 

AURELIUS B. HENRY F BPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAI RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
THEODORE L HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 

WM. H. CASWELL, OHN HEAR 

D. H. ARNO Paci H, BOOTH, 
BES rh Enea chr 
REPO ACTED, Bia aa 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J.D. VE g 
E. W. GORLIES, JACOB WEND 

GEO. W. LAN JNO. F.8 

JAMES FRAS: LAWRENCE TORNURE. 





FIRE INSURANCE une. 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 





Cash Ca; ae 
Reserve for Psa sasasesssee beeen 
other liabilities. . 


= ot 
NET SURPLUS...” 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. 82.565 141 29 
B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JaNvary 267H, 1832. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the Sollowing Statement of ite 
affaire on the Slat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1882...... $4,412,693 5% 
Poopteme on Policies not marked off Ist 
TEE, Seecerbcncsheqbabersisccepencs 1,516,844 % 
Total Marine Premiume.. ~ 985,929,588 43 
Premiums marked off from, Ist s ddaaiie ahs 
1882, to Slat December, 1882............ $4,300),306)) 
eee ~ be during the same fa ea 
eenme consguctenessooeel $2,018,767 36 
ame of Premi- re 
ums a 
a: bo 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United | fete and Sintp L.« Now York ork 
ak and other 8. $8,974,568 Ou 
Loans secu by Stocks and otherwi 
Real L TY. andc ia due the euerwiee.. eo 
es 118 
Premium Notes and Bills Keceivable.. 1 iaeieTe a 
Cash in - 
"813,171,675 02 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legul representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 









































earned premiums of the ‘Compan for the year endi 
Slat December, 1882, for which pany for t ites wil be ‘esued 
on and after Tuesday, the F’rst of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
J. D. JONES, TRUSTEES: ug P. BURD 
ETT 
oh ARLES DENNIS, HO. ORAGE G. 
H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN ELLIOTT, 
CHA ARLES H H. ‘nee ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROB’T B TURN 
tA¥ ID LAN ‘HARLES H.MARSHALI 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE, 
A. A. RAVE WIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, MES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. T. ‘HARLES 2. LEVERICH, 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 
ROYAL PHE WILLIAM H. Fi 
CHANT b, YOUNGS, THOS B. CODDINGTON 
a x ER, 
JOHN D TT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WIEhEa Me gt! WEBB. JOHN L. RIKER, 
N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President- 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pree't, 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE 


ts Secretary. 


WASHINGTON “UE INSURANCE Mm 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr... «- ~ President. 





Inthis Compan licy- 
holders have’ the toven- 
tage over those ofall other 

mpanics, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 
See Charter. 









OFFICE, COAL AND [RON 
EXOuANGE eta 


Couper ] New Church and 
land Streets, New York. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


a= $ simple, definite, liberal non-forfeitable 
con testable, 


yom THREE years of su of 


8. ah Over § rplus by New York rule, 
ae rate ores Gens town. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


it. Y. Wemrxx, Sec'y, _ J. L. Hasse, let Vice-Prest, 
8. N. Stzsnins, Act'y. ‘HH. B. Sroxrs, 2d Vice-Prest. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


I a crtann ncbtinicarncrimeigrcenil $16,432.181 85 
Ce nctccncsesentereccecesyes 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................- $2,.567.202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 


THE CONTINENTAL 
\i\ YU Ut Lot Linz, Ape 
—. CECO 
* ‘aaa 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$:2,734,.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 





UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


_ 85, 141,224.47. 


features of this 
Lore ECURITY Boe INT MANAGEMENT and ‘T,and 
BERALITY TO'THE I 


"seman sap tigemesnant neat 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretory, 
GEO. H. RURFORD, Actuary. 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 

ORGANIZED 1860. 

62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1889 
SASH CA PITAL... nobteon pectin och >, 

rve for Reinsuran a 

Reserve for all other lisbilities. e66eee 3 * t 
ee cc ccccccocdsenscecesceecese ¢ 52 





1 
Polioyholders in this Company hav have eed 


NEW YORK SAREE YOALS. YaRint 
THOS, F, GOODRIC: 





$50,c 000, Oooo”. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1883, BEING 


$50,800,896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POL 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders, Surplus is divi 


Policyholders exclusively. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICY HOLDERS, the Company ne a purely 


led among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have ag 
W YORK LIF 


id by the io Sameny i in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 


000 000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the 


mpany by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its reer assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid Janua 1st, 
EXCEEDED ITS D ATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ag 
was less than $1. a, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 


premiums paid wit 
The NEW YORK 


interest at about savings bank rates. 
LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires, 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company’s 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of Mew York, 


Offiee, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau and 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 10 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


SPEOIAL FEATURES 


Maxim’ inearen ir m outla: 
The note er een cocuepa by pay- 
ments called or ¢ as vote actually 


th ay ‘ou pay for, as in fre insu 
ores to ard ‘fee oF an in tra 
policyholders, anc gad o con | y ne peas hi 
any p 


w Anaunl expenses lim! Iinited tot ieee 


Claims by death “Scoumiea three years after death 
in contestable for any cause. - 


W. D. 


Superintendent of Agencies in the ‘West. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT. MICH. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the bes: Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the Fileror Binder given 
below : 








CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OrHeR first-class publications and period 
{cals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THs INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to thei: 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the inch, 2U0 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements, Last Paged Business Notice 
1 mR occoccccccccccsces ME! EB WlRecéssescosssace.e: 
4 times (one ‘month),.700. 13 times (one month)... 
is “ (three months )65v. ~~ monthajaoe. 
wix 


“ ® “ ( 

38 * (twelve “ 600.158 “ (twelve “ 660. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DCAD 06 060000 esos gewecseccves brine dobsere 
4 times (one month). . 
Ss “ (three months), 
26 “ (six cece 
oa 0) = (twelve “ Deo 





ayy ee ee ane Ang 7 4 
— AND DEaTH —- ‘our lines 
er that, Twenty - Ave Cente a Line 
ymonte for advertising m ve made in advesee 
i rese all letters to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
2751 Bren wars New York, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCiPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
Of Bheet, WXBG........ceccecseeereeeeveccceecees $2 0 
The Same, im Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Emgraver.........c0. sssecereeee +» 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





Sine, 1OXBO........06 ceveccceeeeee + 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Size, 16x20 +» 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20........++++0++++ 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


BOO pages. PICO, .,......cececereeeseeseeceeeee 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 pages..... $000csde sevegegecocesongce 0 bo 


Orders, with the cash enclosed. to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New Yert. 


The Iudepentent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
5B Numbers (postage free)........6eceereeeeeees 83 oe 
26 ad (0 mee.) (postage trem heccvccee oes 1 5O 
13 * (8 mos.), ceeccvecceces 75 
4 “ (1 month), $ eccevece sore «80 
2 « (2 weeks) Oe eeeesccences ee 26 
1 Number (1 week), “ veaedéootbesie ae 


One subscription two Years... ...6+s.-scccceeeses 
One subscription with one xEW subscriber, in 


One subscription with two Nzw subseribers, in 


ONE TEMITCANCE ....... 666+ -eeeres socecceees cee 7 OB 
One subscription three years, ...........0.s0se00e 7 0@ 
One subscription with three xEzw subscribers, 
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~ OV and Woung. 
THE MAIDEN WHO SPUN GOLDEN 
THREAD. 


{From AN ANCIENT OHRONICLE OF Bouemaia.) 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 


“* Peace will come when the Prince shall wed 
The maiden who spinneth a golden thread 
In the loom of life” the oracle said. 


Peace? The King with a fierce delight, 
Clad in armor of triple might, 
Flashed bis sword in the deadly fight. 


Raged the battle o’er field and fen. 
** Ho! Sir Trumpeter! Ride again 
Back to our homes for a thousand men !” 


In eot and palace was heard the cry 
For the eldest son. Was no angel nigh 
‘To mark the linte!. and pass them by? 


Yea; in the gloaming, with noiseless tread, 
A shadowless presence. The people said: 
** Hail to the Prince! for the King is dead.” 


Then a royal herald proclaimed aloud 
In the market place, to the busy crowd, 
‘That every maiden should be allowed 


On a certainday, with her spinning wheel, 
And golden filling and magic tvel, 
To weave the thread that the gods reveal 


Must mark the weft of the futare Queen ; 
And bome they haste from the village green, 
‘To seek the web with a golden sheen. 


But never a shining thread was found, 

Though the heralds sought through the coun- 
try round 

And the Prince still waited, a King uncrowned, 


Then forth there journeyed a chosen band, 
O'er smiling meadows and desert sand, 
Wandering far from their native land, 


'Twas a bootless quest ; but the people said : 
‘No other maiden our Prince shall wed 
Save she who spinneth the golden thread,” 


* " * * ” + 


Eda, the peasant girl, poor and lone, 
Hitting, one day, on a wayside stone, 
Heard in the forest a pitiful moan, 


A little child, with a brokep limb. 
Back to the cottage she carried him, 
With a steady step, though her eyes were dim ; 


Carried and waited and nursed him there, 
Day and night, with a tender care, 
Till her fate wore the look of a saint at prayer. 


Then into the homes of the poor she went, 
Healing the sick with a glad content. 
Was it such as she that the Saviour meant 


When He said Ye have done it to Me? Ah, well! 
Only the angels of God can tell 
How far His love doth our lives impel. 


One day the Prince, as he chanced to ride 
Into the forest, a hut espied 
Over whose lintel a thread was tied 


A thread of gold from a sunlit sky. 
‘Surely the maiden,” he said, ‘is nigh ; 
And earth has no happier king than L.”’ 


Into the cottage bis way he won, 
‘Eda,” they said, ‘‘ when she healed our son, 
Wove us this thread ere her work was done. 


** Follow it closely, and thou shalt find 
How deftly the fingers of love can bind 
A golden cord upon all mankind.” 


So in and out he followed the way 
Of the golden thread, till he foand one day 
Eda, the peasant, in gown of gray. 


Oh, the wedding feast! It was fair to see 
Thongh the Queen was‘ maiden of lowdegres; 
And earth had no happier King than he. 
Sour Hapiey, Mass. 


_— wee 


PAUL PETTERSEN’S TEMPTA- 
TION. 


BY ELIZABETH OCUMINGS. 





Men often turned round to get a second 
look at Paul Pettersen. He carried him- 
self very erect, unlike most men who till 
the soil; and there was0 much majesty in 
his tall, strong figure, so much dignity and 
beauty in his fair, rugged face, lit up by 
serious gray eyes, and framed. in brown 
hair, never sheared tight to his head in 
the American fashion, he looked like some 
shepherd king come from his out-land coun- 
try on grave business, rather than a plain 
young farmer, with celery and potatoes to 
sell. fe was born in a log cabin, roofed 
with turf, and standing high up on the 
shore of .a lonely fjordim Norway... Snow- 
capped mountains hid’ the safrise. The 
brief Summer made the work of living con- 


- 4-2 scam 





stant.and hard; but when Peter Pettersen 


determined to tke his wife and his son 
Paul and go to America it was with tears. 
Perhaps he would never have had the 
courage to tear himself from his home if 
it had not been for Paul; for when he was 
once on the Atlantic, he knew he had 
left the best part of his life and strength, 
and half his heart behind him. 

Before his new home a vast green sea 
seemed to sweep into the Western sky, and 
to the east, between the trunks of strag- 
ling black oaks, the panorama of Lake 
Michigan was visible. There were half adoz- 
en Norsk families near, the houses clustered 
together for company, and the price paid 
in Chicago for cucumbers and cabbages 
was astonishing. Still Peter Pettersen was 
not happy, and when three years had passed 
he died. Paul was fifteen then; now he 
was thirty. The little farm stretched 
away out on the praine five times the size 
of the one his father had left. He had built 
a snug barn, though his mother complained 
that she should miss the grunting of the 
pigs the other side of the kitchen wall; and 
had raised the low farmhouse another story ; 
su there was a pleasant guest chamber and 
a wide, loy room that could be shut up 
and was called a parlor, as the store- 
keeper’s wife called her smal) withdraw- 
ing room; for the little settlement had 
grown, and there was a store witu a tiny 
post office in it, a small meeting-house, a 
burying-ground, and a blacksmith’s shop, 
set in at odd intervals along the one long 
street, between the farms. 

A tall, comely woman in spite of her sev- 
enty years, Paul’s mother felt herself grow- 
ing feeble; end almost every Sunday after- 
noon she would say: ‘*Son Paul, I want to 
talk with you a little.” 

‘* Yes, mother,” Paul would answer. lay- 
ing down his Bible. 

Then she would take one of his strong 
hands in hers and lean her head against 
him and say, earnestly: ‘‘Dear son, when 
are you going to bring me a daughter-in- 
law? Tiong to have your children about 
my knees. There is Ole Sarsen’s Frika, 
and the two Carlson girls, and Lizbet 
Ann, Andus Leipsen’s daughter, all strong 
and good-looking and able to help in the 
fields as well as the house.” 

To this appeal Paul always answered 
mildly, *‘It is as God wills, mother. The 
girls are all good and worthy; but I do not 
care for them; not as a man should who 
wants to marry a woman. A mysterious, 
compelling love, such as Christ has for the 
Church, is what should draw a husband and 
wife together. Is it not so?” 

** Yes, son,” the mother would answer. 
** But the love would come.” 

‘It might not. To marry in hopes ‘of 
love is a great risk, and may turn out a 
great sin. No, mother; when the time 
comes, I shall have a wife. Never fear.” 
And so the talk would end by Paul’s kissing 
his mother affectionately and going into 
the parlor to read the Bible or some of the 
books lent him by Erik Erikson, who 
preached in a little chapel in Chicago and 
believed in certain peculiar doctrines. 

Slow and calm as Paul seemed, he had a 
vivid imagination, strong passions, and a 
capacity for intense emotion hidden within 
him, The snows of the mountains that 
hedged in his birth-place,and the heat of 


, the brief Summer that catpeted the rocks 


and peat bogs with flowers and ripened 
the crimson cherries by the cabin door had 
fashioned his spirit. If he had no feeling 
warmer than respect for the sturdy Norsk 
girls of the settlement, and American girls 
seemed to him poor creatures, there was a 
sacred shrine in his imagination on which 
white fire burned before the ideal woman 
who should sometime appear before him in 
the flesh, and whom perhaps he might win 
to be his wife. But now the whole ardor 
of his soul found expression in devotion. 
He spent entire nights im prayer, and 
sometimes (he was too perfect in nerves to 
have them often) he had visions of mighty 
angels upheld on radiant wings, and 
chariots and horsemen in the vault of 
heaven. Among other things Erik Erik. 
son’s books taught that a man may, by \the 
grace of God and his own faith, be lifted 
up into such a sanctified state that he can- 
not be tempted and will not consciously 
sin, and that all disorders. atid distempers 
of the body may be healed by prayers of 
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the saints, if only the sufferer have sufficient 
faith. _'TRese ideas) Paul accépted with 
enthusiasm, though his humility and 
honesty made him doubtful if be could 
ever attain this perfect faith himself. 

Pastor Carlson shook his white head when 
Paul talked these doctrines to him, ‘‘I am 
a plain, ignora:t man,” he would say, ‘‘and 
I know Lhave not fathomed al] the depths 
of God’s love, or the’ secrets revealed in his 
book. As to the efficacy of prayer in heal- 
ing, I will admit my first wife was cured of 
a most distressing complaint by that means, 
The doctor said it was her nerves; but he 
was an ungodly man of German extraction; 
and perhaps doctors don’t know as much 
as they pretend about people’s insides. But 
it seems to me that when a map gets into 
such a frame of mind that-he thinks he is 
impervious to temptation, that he is, as 
you say, perfect, he is either mistaken in 
himself, or else he has a low standard of 
perfection.” 

‘** But Christ said, Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is per- 
fect,” Paul would answer. *‘ It is a privilege 
and a command.” 

Pastor Carlson went away, and Erik 
Erikson was sent to take his place. A pale, 
nervous man, with a melodious voice and 
the indescribable personal fascination of 
the born orator, he had the power that 
narrow ideas and intense convictions often 
give. . Moreover his life was spotless, a 
fact which always carries weight in the 
long run. In a month after his coming 
the meeting-house was crowded, und every 
evening men, women and children rose for 
prayers, till every person whom such meet- 
ings could touch, in the neighborhood, was 
converted. Then special meetings were 
begun ‘for the entire sanctification of 
Christians” ; and by this phrase Pastor Erik- 
son meant a certain’ ecstatic and exalted 
state, which in the more excitable might 
reach the climax of a swoon. ‘ Now,” 
thought Paul Pettersen, ‘‘now or never 
must come the blessing to me.” He had 
fasted till the curves of his massive face 
had grown sharp; and now he kept vigils 
that made his eyes glow and twitch to and 
fro with uncontrollable nervousness. Ags to 
his mother, his soul had withdrawn itself 
into a remoteness she could not penetrate. 
‘The third meeting came, and yet, the great 
blessing had not been ‘bestowed, and Pas- 
tor Erikson requested, after the opening 
hymn, that they all kneel and pray silently. 
The intense cold appeared sometimes at- 
tempting to crush the meeting-house like 
an egg-shell. Occasionally the creaking of 
astepin the snowy road was heard, and 
the wind whistled down the chimney. 
These were the only sounds when Paul 
Pettersen slowly rose and stretched up his 
arms to heaven. ‘‘ Blessed be God!” he 
cried, solemnly: ‘ Blessed be his name 
forever; for he has heard my prayer.” 

The audience rose, and with sobs and 
cries joined in an exultant hymn. The 
effect. was electric. Old Jan Olsen, who 
had walked only with the help of a cane 
for many years, was suddenly cured of the 
rheumatism, and announced the fact with 
tearful eyes, while many others received 


the same blessing Paul Pettersen had 
claimed. 

In the first warm days of Spring Erik 
Brikson’s health gave way. He had burnt 


up all the strength in his meager body 
and must rest or die, the doctor said; 
but he hoped soon to return, and left his 
work in the care of Paul, who now felt 
that he had reached a. serenity and heav- 
enly calm, the world and its enticements, 
the flesh and its feebleness could not as- 
sail, 

One warm May afternoon he had to go 
to the city to buy one or two new teeth for 
his cultivator, some sugar and coffee, and 
enough delaine for his mother a gown. 
This material she desired should be bought 
in @’certaim large shop, into which she had 
oncé went with much awe: So Paul made 
as smart a toilet as his'‘wardrobe permitted, 
that he might face the dapper little clerks, 
feeling that he too was dressed as was 
suitable. His strong horses got over the 
twelve. miles, quickly; but it was sun- 
down before he had done all his errands 
and was on his way home. He rarely 
noticed people; but he always observed 
the |birds,) tle bursting’ bnds\/and the 


clouds, perhaps because his work was 


more closely bound up with them than 
with men and women. But as he left the 
city. behind him and struck the squalid 
streets where the poor huddled as close 
as they could to the factories and tanneries 
in that region, he saw something that made 
him stop and spring from his wagon. On 
the steps of a tumble-down, deserted house 
lay ayoung girl clad in the short skirt and 
bodice of Northern Norway. Her attitude 
showed utter weariness, and she slept 
soundly. It was evident she was astranger, 
quite unused to the ways of the new world 
into which she had cast herself. She wore 
neither hat nor bonnet, and her shawl had 
slipped down, disclosing a beautiful head 
crowned with heavy braids of golden 
hair. Paul gazed at her, fascinated and 
trembling. The face was unlike any he 
had everseen and reminded him of the 
maiden he had imagined when thinking of 
the wife that sometime he believed would 
come to him. But she must not be left in 
this place, in the coming night. Tears 
shone on the long golden eyelashes. Per- 
haps she was in trouble. 

‘*This is a bad place to sleep,” he said, 
in Norsk. ‘*Wake! Wake!” 

The girl moved a little, but slept on. He 
gently shook her. ‘* Wake! This is not a 
| safe place. Do not fear,” he said, stepping 
back, as she opened two eyes as blue as 
gentians, and started. up. ~ 

**Who are you?” said she, slowly, the 
tears filling her eyes. 

‘‘Tam Paul Pettersen, and I live with 
my mother, twelve miles from here, north.” 

‘*T must go north thirty miles, they tell 
me,” said she, timidly, though feeling 
vaguely comforted. ‘‘It was very early 
this morning I came to the station. But 
there was no one waiting for me, though I 
had written I was coming. I did not know 
what to do, till some one showed me the 
way; and then I was so tired I fell asleep 
while resting.” 

‘** Any one just from Norway delights my 
mother’s eyes,” said Paul, shyly. ‘She 
would welcome you to-night, and to-morrow 
a way can be found to take you to your 
friends.” 

The girl picked up her bundles and 
followed him to the wagon, without a 
word. 

‘‘Ah, you have a mother,” she sighed, 
when they had started. ‘*Mine was laid 
beside my father in the churchyard at Bodo, 
twelve weeks ago. ‘The world is an empty 
place now, with no one nearer than my 
half-sister; and her house is full of children 
and the husband’s folks.” 


It grew dark. A chill wind swept from 
the lake and covered the earth with a fleece 
of mist. A new moon shone feebly in the 
west, and Paul, to his great satisfaction, 
saw it over his right shoulder, and imaginec 
it was the sign and seal of a strange new 
happiness coming to him. A bride such as 
he prayed for and dreamed of had crossed 
the sea to meet him. Wrapped in his 
thoughts he scarcely spoke save to ask the 
girl tenderly if she were warm after he had 
spread a blanket over her. It was enough 
to be beside her. He did not dare to begin 
wooing her yet. When he turned into his 
own gate and saw his mother standing in 
the door-way, he suddenly remembered he 
did not know the girl’s name. 

“TI do not know what to call you,” he 
said. 

Tam Bertha Olsdotter. My father kept 
a shop in Bodo.” 

Paul’s mother took her guest in her arms 
and kissed her on both cheeks, before he 
had time to speak. The dress and wild- 
rose face were enough introduction for her; 
but while Paul was at the barn, caring for 
the horses, she asked Bertha questions as 
fast as she could, and soon knew all her 
simple story. Her father and mother had 
died within ten days of each other. Her 
half-sister was married to a hard man; and 
Jan Fergusson, her second cousin, who had 
been in America two years, and to whom 
she was betrothed, had begged her to 
come to him.. That was a year ago, 
when she could not come; for she would 
not leave her parents, no matter what it 
said in the Bible. Jan had only written 
once since, and. perhaps she would never 
have come if her father had lived; for he 
didnot hke Jan, though he was the only son 
of her mother’s only cousip.; Allher dowry, 
of three hundred dollars, was sewed into 
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her Ga a in coin, but in a certifi. 
cate, which Bertha had grave’doubts about 
ever turning into silver; for how can a 
paper with ‘stamps and writing on it be the 
same as money? There was a box, too, full 
of linen and household things at the sta- 
tion, in the city, and a Swede had told her 
it would be quite safe there till Jan Fergus- 
son could come for it. But she could not 
help being anxious. 

When Paul cane in he was not conscious 
that Bertha’s toilet was changed, but he 
was glad he had on his best, and he noted 
with pleasure that his mother had put on a 
certain voluminous gown of maroon me- 
rino that she wore on joyful occasions, 
that one of the best table-cloths was out, 
and the china cups with gilt bands, that 
were so troublesome to fetch from the city 
on account of the fragility of the handles, 
and that on a plate that had come from the 
red cabin by the fjord, was dry sei, to re- 
mind them all of beloved but far-away 
Norway. 

‘‘Oh! God bless this food, to our use, 
and help us to be grateful. Bless this 
maiden who has come to us, and lead us in 
the ways of holiness,” said Paul, reverent- 
ly; and then they sat down to the frugal 
supper. Bertha’s trustful respect deepened 
into affectionate awe. 

‘*Ah!” thought she, “if Jan Fergusson 
were only like this glorious man, I should 
be quite sure I have done right to come to 
America.” 

‘‘ Why do you leave your food untasted, 
and only stir your tea?” asked the mother, 
peering at her son. ‘‘Couldn’t you match 
the cultivator teeth, or have you a touch of 
the Spring sickness?” 

‘‘Neither, mother,” said Paul mildly, 
though with a hidden flash of vexation. 
It was hard to be supposed to be thinking of 
cultivators, or to be dull from excess of bile, 
when the first delicious tumult and mystery 
of love was upon him. 


** Ah, he’s a great lad for his thoughts,” 
said the mother aside to Bertha. ‘* And 
I have no work outside 
to do at all, except to feed the chickens; and 
I do that because I like to. If he had his 
way I would have help in the butter-mak- 
ing; but I say, No, Paul. Bring home to 
me a daughter-in-law. Money cannot 
hire what I want.” 

Paul rose early the next morning. The 
night had been a joyful dream; but with the 
light he could again look on Bertha’s face. 
He did not question the mysterious emotion 
that filled him. He knew its name, though 
he could not have described it any more 
than one can describe color or musical 
sound. 


such a good son. 


‘*Good-morning, son, and my blessing on 
you,” said his mother, meeting him at the 
stair-way door. ‘‘Do you know a young 
man at the North Station, named Jan Fer- 
gusson?” 

** Why?” asked Paul, in vague alarm. 

‘*Why? How can you ask why, like that 
tricky store-keeper, Hubble? Is not that 
the name of the young man Bertha ex- 
pected to meet her, her second cousin and 
her betrothed? or is my head addled, like 
an old egg’s, and good for nothing save to 
wear a cap? I és 

But Paul was gone and making long 
strides across the fields. He knew of Jan 
Fergusson as one man may know the char- 
acter of another. It was like him to leave 
his betrothed waiting, a stranger in a 
strange land, while he wallowed in some 
groggery. He was not now at the North 
Station, for excellent reasons. But he was 
axsmart fellow, and might be found if dili- 
gent inquiry were made for him among the 
Norwegians in the city. But why should 
he hunt up such a cur as Jan Fergusson? 
It would be enough to tell half the bad 
he knew of him to disgust any pure maiden. 
Surely he had some rights that deserved to 
be considered, as well as Jan Fergusson’s. 
The veins swelled in his throat and temples. 
Fever parched his lips, and his heart la- 
bored. There was a dull throbbing in his 
ears. He heard nothing, saw nothing, as 
he hurried on with his head bent down, 
and saying to himself, half aloud, ‘‘I love 
her, I love her.” Suddenly some one laid a 
detaining hand on his arm. It was Jan 
Olsen. 

‘‘What is the matter, brother Paul?’ 
asked the old man, gravely. 

**Tt’s the—Devil,” gasped Paul, after a 
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few moments care lab iocieing into his 
friend’s face, with imploring eyes. 

‘*Say Our Father, brother Paul,” said 
Jan, after considering a minute. ‘‘Go 
home and say Our Father. That is what 
I do to drive him away; for he has come to 
me, too,” and he turned away. It was like 
falling miles through the air, The sight of 
Jan had recalled Paul to himself, the self that 
had all his life asked before every act ‘‘Is 
itright?” ‘*Good God,” he cried. ‘‘I must 
lie! I want to kill Jan Fergusson! I knew 
not what spirit I was of.” When he went 
into the kitchen two hours afterward he 
said coldly to Bertha: ‘‘ Your cousin has 
left the North Station; but I think he can 
be found through our people in the city. 
So do not fret.” And after that he avoided 
speaking to her. 

Two weeks passed,and Jan Fergusson was 
discovered to be ina little village twenty 
miles away by the turnpike, and seventy 
miles by the railway. Bertha had made 
herself indispensable in the housekeeping; 
and now the mother insisted that Paul and 
herself should go with her in the double 
wagon, and see her safely housed till Jan 
Fergusson could get a marriage license. 
She was moreover moved to make this 
great exertion because Paul had shown so 
little attention to their guest. Always 
quiet and grave, he had become stern and 
sad. ‘*Do not mind my son’s silence,” 
she said in apology for him to Bertha, ‘* he 
is so serious and pious that even Pastor 
Erikson thiuks he ought to be a preacher. 
He is living what is called the higher life.” 

Bertha had been in no hurry for Jan to be 
found. She wished vaguely that she might 
stay at the Pettersen farm till she had 
made his acquaintance again and was quite 
sure she wanted to marry him. She would 
never have said yes, in the first place, if it 
had not been the wish of her mother, And 
now that her mother was dead, the wish 
seemed more imperative than ever. Yet as 
the light wagon carried her swiftly toward 
him she could not repress a sigh. 

Jan Fergusson was found in a grocer’s 
shop, measuring out sugar. He greeted 
his cousin with an embarrassed air; but gave 
her a loud kiss that made Paul’s blood boil. 
‘*So you have come to America, and the 
parents are dead?’ he said, as he made 
change for the man waiting, with a know- 
ing air of showing that dimes and nickles 
were no puzzles tohim. . ‘‘I’ve no doubt 
you will do well; and my wife and I can 
keep you a week or so, and then there isno 
doubt——” 

Paul stepped quickly to the side of Bertha, 
who was looking at her cousin with wide, 
astonished eyes. He longed to lay his 
horsewhip over Jan’s handsome head; but 
he said, quietly, looking down at him in a 
way that made him flinch, ‘‘ Your cousin 
has a home with us. She only came over 
to say how do you do”; and ia another 
moment he had swept her and his mother 
out of the shop and they were on their way 
home. 

In October, when gentians blue as Bertha’s 
eyes were unfolding their fringed petals in 
the waste nooks, there was a wedding and 
a great rejoicing at the Pettersen farm. 
But in spite of his happiness, which in- 
creased as the years went by, Paul never 
again dared claim the grace of perfection. 

‘*T had it not,” he said humbly, as 
publicly as he had claimed it. ‘But I 
thought I spoke the truth then, dear 
friends.” 

** One is never quite sure about his faith, 
brother Paul,” said old Jan Olsen, confi- 
dentially, after meeting. ‘‘I am content to 
live from day to day now, and never count 
on next week. My leg worked like anewly- 
greased wagon that night; but my! now I 
am hobbling about with a cane, and that 
leg is stiff as a stump. It is a great 
mystery.” 

‘* Yes,” assented Paul, gravely. ‘‘ Every- 
thing is, for that matter.” 

EVANSTON, ILL. 
—_ 

Mr. Fie1szia wanted to leave the city by 
the last train, and, not knowing when it left, 
seut his servant to see, saying; ‘ John, go down 
to the depot and see when the last train goes, 
and hurry back and tell me.” John went off 
and did not return for more than two hours, 
when he rushed back into'the room all out of 
breath. ‘Where have you been all this time?” 
demanded the master. “ Train just left, air, this 
very minute,” was John’s reply. 











“THE WALNUT-TREE. 


RY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 





Drop, drop, 
From the old tree top 
The walnuts fall and roll away, 
"Round, round, 
Through the leaf-strewn ground. 
Gather them, gather thein while you may! 


Coverlets red and yellow and brown, 

Beds of the silk grass, soft as down, 

Shells for their gowns, still as still can be, 
Walnuts under the walnut-tree. 


List to the birds! They call you in song! 
‘‘Children, we think they are sleeping too long ! 
Waken them, gather them! We can see 
Walnuts under the walnut-tree ! 


** Pull off their coverlets, lad and lass! 
Out of their beds, in the silky grasa, 
Wake them and take them ; so say we, 

Walnuts under the walnut-tree ! 


“Up in the garret let them be dried, 
So many mummies ti}] Chriatmas-tide ; 
Then, by the home-fire, feast with glee, 
Singing the praise of the walnut-tree !” 


Drop, drop, 
From the old tree top 
The walnuts fall and roll away, 
*Round, ‘round, 
Through the leaf-strewn ground. 
Gather them, gather them while you may ! 
PHILADELPHIA, 
=> 


THE FISH THAT JOHNNY CAUGHT 
FOR SUPPER. 


{BY THE REV. E. A. RAND, 


JONATHAN CHERRYBINGLE! What a long 
name or two names rather. It takes two 
breaths to say that. The boy’s father fixed 
it, though, by calling him little Johnny 
Cherub. That was much better. And 
Johnny, who looked like the pictures of 
cherubs that painters have given us, had a 
face bright and round asthe moon. On top 
of this moon, though, was curly hair,:and 
there were dimples in the cheeks—soft little 
velvety dents, such as you see in the pan- 
sies. This young moon had a mouth; one 
that would open ioo, not like the sealed 
one of the man in the moon up in the sky, 
that was never known to utter a word. 

‘*Mamma,” said Johnny, one afternoon, 
‘is Uncle Harry coming to-night?” 

‘LT expect so; and be here at supper.” 

‘*Wouldn’t it be nice to have my oranges?’ 

‘Yes, if you would like to do so.” 

A friend of Johnny’s father, just from 
Cuba, had called that day,and he gave 
Johnny a dozen bright oranges as a present. 
These were now to light up the supper 
table. 

An hour later, an old man stopped before 
the gate of the front yard where Johnny 
was playing. At least he seemed old; for 
he bent over as he walked, leaning on a 
cane. The handle of the cane was crooked, 
and was in the form of a dog. 

‘*Poor man! He has lost a dog, and 
that is to remember him by,” thought 
Johnny. He could not see the man’s face, 
for the collar of his coat was turned up 
very high, and Johnny thought it must be 
an old man, poor and worthy, that every- 
body loved to help, and whose home was 
near by. 

‘* Little—boy—boy!” said the old man, 
coughing, and putting his hand on his 
breast, as if his cough hurt him, *‘ are you 

pretty—well—well ?” 

Here he had a distressing fit of coughing. 
His hand shook and the dog on the cane 
shook also, and the pet trembled so vio- 
lently that he threatened to tumble off the 
cane. Johnny pitied the old man; but he 
thought of what his minister had said’ to 
the Sunday-tcliool the Sunday before: 
“* How mucbk is your pity worth?” 

Was Johnny’s pity worth a dozen of 
oranges, say? But what would’ Uncle 
Harry have for supper? There was quite 
a struggle in Johnny’s breast. Finally, he 
concluded to keep an orange for Uncle 
Harry, one also for his mother, and the old 
man might have the rest. 

“Are you willing, Mamma?” asked Johnny. 

“Yes,” said she looking out of the window 
and smiling, when Johnny ran to consult 
her. What was she smiling at, thought 
Johnny. Was the beggar looking up and 
bowing? Of course‘not, he said. 

The old man received his oranges, bowed 
gratefully, and he and his dog went away. |, 
Then Johnny began to think over the matter 


as 








a Vit re x rhe on 
| of the supper, What a supper for Uncle 
‘Harry, only one orange besides bread and 
butter... There must be something else. 

“Oh, Mamma, I want to. spise Uncle 
Harry at supper.” 

‘Surprise him?” 

‘Yes, Mamma, with a fish.” 

‘And you catch it in the brook?” 

‘Yes, please.” 

‘“You may. ‘Only be careful.” 

Back of Johnny Cherub’s house went 
Pine Wood Brook. Like.an arrow of erys- 
tal it shot out of the great forest, and then, 
aiming at a dark hole under a bridge, 
flashed out of sight only to come again into 
the light and flash past Johnny's barn. 
Under the bridge, Pine Wood Brook was 
over four feet deep, and as that would have 
covered Johnny if he had fallen from the 
bridge, his mother did not let him 
fish there. Back of the barn the 
water was only a foot deep to the 
very bottom. There, darting above the 
yellow sand, Johnny saw a trout at play. 
When he wanted to fish, Cynthy, the hired 
girl, would put a small, stout arm-chair a 
little way from the shallow water, and there 
Johnny would sit, holding over the water a 
long pole from. which dangled a hook. 
Johnny had plenty of ‘ bites,” but never a 
fish. For Uncle Harry's supper, he thought 
he would fhake one more effort and catch a 
‘“‘spise.” Cynthy now brought out the 
stout little arm-chair, deposited Johnny in 
it like a pumpkin in a half-bushel measure; 
and Johnny, with dignity, extended the 
pole above the water. He had three bites 
that he could remember. The first wasa 
trout, the second a pickerel, and the third an 
eel. Each took a lunch and then 
meanly went away without stopping to pay 
for it. When the thieves slyly nibbled, 
Johnny faithfully pulled each time; but he 
only pulled in his hook and line. He said: 
“Tt 18 hard—hard—work—fish—fish ”— 
Johnny’s head was here dropping—*“ fish” 
—his eyes now shut—‘‘ f-f-f"—he was fast 
asleep! All the hungry fish-tramps now 
had all the lunches they wished, or all that 
the size of the bait permitted. 


Johnny had not been asleep long when a 
man stole out of Johnny’s barn, earrying in 
one hand a cane and a bag, and iu the other 
was the fishing-rod belonging to Johnny’s 
father. He kept looking at Johnny and 
laughing. Then he crossed the bridge, 
stole along the other side of the brouk, and 
when opposite the sleeping fisherman, 
threw in his line and caught his hook in 
Johnny’s line. Then, still laughing, he 
crept behind a tree and began to pull on his 
line. It was pull, pull, pull, pull! At 
last the moon in the arm-chair opened its 
eyes, and sleepily said; ‘ There is sumpin 
on my line!” Then he shouted: ‘A fish 
for Uncle Harry!” But he could not pull 
his fish ashore. ‘* What a fish that is!” 
thought Johnny. ‘ Cyn—thy! Cyn—thy!” 
he called. 

Help came. 

‘*A big, big fish, and I can’t pull him!” 

“Can't you, Johnny? Let me help. 
There she comes!” 

Together they pulled, slowing walking 
up the bank and turning the corner of the 
barn. As they disappeared, the man on the 
other side of the brook who had hooked his 
line into Johnny’s, left his hiding-place, 
stepped into the water, crossed to Johnny’s 
side, and approached the barn, still holding 
on to the line. ‘‘Sumpin big must be 
coming!” exclaimed Johnny, drawing on 
the line. ‘‘ A spise for supper!” 

The next moment, round the corner of 
the barn, came the old man, in one hand 
the dog-cane and a bag of oranges, and in 
the other hand a fishing-rod. 

Johnny didn’t know who it was, the old 
man, or, as he lifted his hat, Uncle Harry. 

‘** Halloo, Johnny!” ’ 

**Why, Uncle Harry! Is it you? I was 
going to get a spise for your supper.” 

‘Well, havn’t you one? What do jou 
think of such a fish as the old man who has 
concluded to come to supper and bring his 
own oranges. with him?” 

Johnny laughed. 

‘*T guess,” he said, ‘‘I am the one tohave 
_the spise for supper more than you.” 

**T guess you are,” said his mother laugh- 
ing, she having appeared in the yard, 





“Ah, I I know now, Mamma, why, you 
laughed when you looked out of the win- 
dow.” 
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The next day Johnny received a book, 
bright with colored pictures like a 
rainbow stretching from one cover to the 
other. On the fly-leaf was written, ‘“‘ From 
an old orange man. People that are kind 
to others will find out that others will be 
kind to them.” 

WaTERTown, Mass. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for thie department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puszles,” Tux luperenvent, New York. 
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Left oblique line, trappings. Right oblique 
line, censure. Base, subjection. 
Diamonds.—The central letter indicated by the 
large star, is the final letter of the six central words, 
1—Beginning at the top: left slant, a large la- 
die ; right, lofty ; lower left, a jewel; right, leaf 
of a flower. 2—Upper word, a gem; right, nauti- 
cal; lower read upward, a mathematical figure: 
base, an early singing bird. 38—Upper word, to 
warble ; right, the best part of a thing; left, per- 
taining to a wall; base, minute. N. W. F. 


FAMILIAR SAYING, 
My 11, 39, 34, 50, to leave suddenly. 
My 43, 52, 1, 42, a nail, 
My 25, 10, 48, 28, a troublesome insect. 
My 2, 46, 30, 3, an ointment. 
My 15, 7, 18, 47, strap of a bridle. 
My 22, 17, 49, 38, peculiar noise from the 
mouth. 
My 9, 35, 51, 21, praise. 
My 19, 14, 20, 37, a vegetable. 
My 16, 8, 12, 6, to lie in the sunshine. 
My 29, 41, 40, 53, a well known plant. 
My 27, 5, 28, 45, a circular thing. 
My 42, 24, 46, 4, to distribute. 
My 16, 31, 26, 32, part of a sail. 
My 36, 39, 13, 44, a sheepfold. 
My 21, 2, 51, 34, to smear. 


AUTHOR, 


In Bessie, but not in Lill. 
In Harry, but not in Will. 
In Mary, but not in Poll. 
In Eustace, but not in Roll. 
In Sallie, but not in Fan. 
In William, but not in Dan. 
In Robert, but not in, Fred. 
In Luther, but not in Ned. 
In Nathan, but not in Jim, 
In Daniel, but not in Nim. 
In Horace, but not in Phil. 
In Ernest, but not in Bill. 


GAME PUZZLE, 


A rather noisy game is found in the upper, 
and the two inclined words, 
* . . * 


The upper word cannot be defined, as it is 
merely a part of the game; 2, an animal; 3, a 
portion of land; 4,an army; 5, a number; 6, 
thus ; 7, a consonant, 
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Upper line, a word of ten letters, rapture. 
From the first letter of this word down, digging ; 
from the last letter of first word down, nourish- 
ing; across the bottom of the upper square, 
briskness. Upper line of lower square, a species 
of lizard; from first letter of this word down, 
greeting; from last letter down, a geometrical 
figure; across the bottom of this square, that 
may be transferred from the owner to another 
person. Upper inclined word of four letters, on 
the right, close; on the left, part of the face; 
lower right, a wild plum ; left, a part of the day. 





First cross-word, a river in the East; second, 
the American ostrich ; third, something given or 
admitted from which to deduce facts; fourth, 
peculiarity of a language; fifth, to be in har- 
mony ; sixth, in no degree, 

The initials and finals form a beautiful season. 
Answers to puzzles next week. 


Selections. 
THE OMITTED PARAGRAPHS OF 
THE ARMENIAN REPORT. 


Tuose who attended the late meeting of 
the American Board at Detroit are aware 
that the report of the special Committee on 
the missionsin Turkey was very long, but it 
would have been much longer had the Com- 
mittee read all that they had written. A 
large part of it was stricken out so as to 
bring it within limits. 

The followingspart of the document as it 
stood before it was curtailed, may show 
that the Committee not only appreciated the 
disaffection that existed, but also the trials 
of the Armenians, and sympathized with 
them in their distresses. 


‘‘No thorough examination of any evil in 
Turkey can leave its present government out 
of sight. With a fertile soil, with a climate 
whose variety leaves nothing to be desired, 
and with a geographical position eminently 
favorable not to commerce only, but toa 
share in the - ress of the most favored 
nations, we should expect to find there a 

rosperity unequaled in less favored climes. 

nstead of that, nowhere is poverty more 
abject or misery more unmitigated. The 
plain of Moosh is exceedingly fertile; but its 
unhappy cultivators are penniless, so that 
their women are constrained to hide them- 
selves from strangers because the rags 
which they wear do not serve the purpose 
of common decency. In what other coun- 
try on earth is extortion so extreme that 
men set fire to their ripening harvests, and 
leave their homes in utter despair, only to 
endure the same oppression in anew local- 
ity. (‘*Dr. Grant and the Mission to Nesto- 
rians,” p. 207.) 

‘*This oppression has affected the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey in two ways. It 
has doomed many of them to extreme pov- 
erty, and tempted all of them to that untruth- 
fulness which is the common refuge of the 
oppressed. Of the two evils, this last is the 
worst; but before we judge our brethren 
harshly, let us ask what we might be, to- 
day, in the same circumstances. 

** Another reason for gentleness is the fact 
that the Gospel does not produce its full 
effect on character in one generation. Each 
age during which the Gospel is preached 
to a people raises the standard of attain- 
ment toward miliennial perfection, as each 
day of Summer advances the fruits 
of the earth toward the ripeness of har- 
vest; but while we have enjoyed this for 
many generations, Armenians have just be- 
gun to feel its power, and therefore all our 
thoughts of them should be full of the gen- 
tleness of Christ. 

‘This oppression has not only wrought 
evil in the past, it now impedes evangeliza- 
tion. One missionary testifies that Armenians 
have not the ability to-day to sustain Chris- 
tian institutions which they had eleven 
years ago. In the Langa congregation (Con- 
stantinople) one may count on his fingers 
the heads of families who have an extra 
suit for Sunday, or one not anxious about 
the food of to-morrow. With the utmost 
industry the larger part grow poor. Another 
says that in an Armenian village of 200 
houses, 80 of them have had to give up 
their farms within a few years. They could 
not keep a single yoke of oxen. overn- 
ment not only cuts off its own revenue, 
but crushes out enterprise. If it does not 
change its course, the country is doomed, 
and those who come after us will be born 
to an inheritance of unmingled sorrow. 

‘The prospect of completing the miasion- 
ary work speedily in such circumstances, 
and pressing on to regions beyond it, is, to 
say the least, not promising. 

‘* Why, then, are such sufferers jealous 
of those who bring to them the comforts of 
God? In the first place only a few are so; 
and these, — that we have no polit- 
ical power, chide us because we do not 
‘free them from the iron yoke of extreme 
poverty.’ Even these, however, favored 
the missionary at first, because he could do 
for their people what they could not do 
for themselves; and yet, after growing 
familiar with the blessings of the Gos- 
pel, the sight of one enjoying comforts 
out of their reach does not promote 
contentment. When the student has 
learned in the family of his teacher a more 
refined life, and that teacher does not give 
him a salary that enables him to go on in 
the same line, this puts a perilous strain on 
Obristian fellowship; for grace does not 








always give eyes to see the reasons for the 
difference, or to remember that, while the 
Gospel improves the outward lot of the 
convert, the same Gospel calls the mission- 
ary to suffer privation for Jesus’ sake, and 
that it is cheaper for the American Board 
to preserve the health of its missionaries 
than to bury them and send out others in 
their places. 

‘Then, while the missionary would gladly 
share his own comforts with his native 
brother, the salaries of these last must be 
measured by native ability to pay, or else 
the period of self-support in native churches 
be indefinitely postponed. 

** Truth also requires the statement that in 
this matter missionaries are full as merciful 
as Armenians. One church that received, 
through them from the Board, $66.00 per 
month for the support of its pastor, when 
they began to pay him themselves gave 
him only $18.20, a sum not enough to meet 
his necessities; yet it showed the difference 
between money received from across the 
ocean and out of their own pockets. 

‘The present poverty in Turkey must de- 
lay somewhat the season of self-support 
among its churches; and still men plant 
trees, hoping that, when rooted, they will 
grow themselves. Without that hope, who 
would plant them? Even our own Home 
Missionary churches are apt to be com- 
plained of if they are too slow in attaining 
to self-support, though the fault may be in 
their circumstances more than in them. 

** The present condition of Turkey calls for 
great patience, both on the part of converts 
there and of those who seek to be their 
helpers in spiritual things. 

‘“* And yet we know that the ‘all power in 
Heaven and on earth’ includes that coun- 
try as truly as our own; and he who pro- 
fesses it does not sit in doubt or in trepida- 
tion at the right hand of God until he 
makes his enemies his footstool.” 


—_—- 


SUMMER SPORT IN NOVA ZEMLA. 


Berna far out of the way of all our mer- 
chant routes and only approachable dur- 
ing the Summer over the even then ice- 
encumbered sea, Nova Zemla will prob- 
ably long remain one of the last refuges 
of the reindeer, whilst its ice-choked 
fiords and frozen seas will still be haunted 
by the white whale, the seal, the walrus, 
and the polar bear. 

Frequented, until of late, only by some 
dozen Russian schooners, who visit its 
shores every year chiefly for white whale 
and salmon, and by a few roaming families 
of Samoyedes from the mainland, these 
arctic shores have hitherto afforded an 
undisturbed asylum during the Winter to 
the game of all kinds, marine or terres- 
trial, which there abounds. Recently, 
however, the Russian Government has 
seen fitto plant a colony consisting of a 
few families of Samoyedes—it is sup- 
posed with the view of occupying the 
country in the Russian name—and these 
skillful hunters, of whom I shall have oc- 
casion to speak further on, harry the game 
throughout the year with great vigor. 
Beyond visits from European sportsmen 
or explorers, 80 rare that they might al- 
most be counted on the fingers, no other 
human intruders ever invade these wild 
regions. 

The chase of the reindeer is not attended 
with precisely the same kind of excitement 
which arises from that of the polar bear, 
but is in its way quite as enjoyable, lead- 
ing the hunter, as it does, to penetrate into 
the more remote valleys toward the in- 
terior of the islands, and that in their most 
picturesque part. The Russian walrus-hunt- 
ers, whom we found at Matotchkin Sharr, had 
done very well with the reindeer ; and we,see- 
ing that they had awe d of venison hanging 
in their rigging, asked where they got it, 
when they directed us to the other end of 
the strait, about fifty miles away. Next 
day it transpired that the strait was still 
choked by ice up to within six miles of 
where we lay. Such are the wiles by which 
sportsmen strive to deceive even one 
another. 

Among the most exciting of the sports 
in which a Summer visitor to Nova Zemla 
may take part is the capture of the beluga, 
or white whale (Delphinapterus leucas), 
whose skin supplies us with the so-called 
porpoise-hide, of which shooting-boots are 
now so generally made. The white whale 
fishery is carried on in Nova Zemla by the 
Russian schooners, the gain which may 
be expected from this pursuit being the 
attraction which chiefly draws them 
to these seas. This being the case, it be- 
hooves the amateur whaler not to interfere 
with the fishery, unless at the invitation 
of the men whose livelihood depends upon 
their success, or endless difficulties will 
ensue. There is even a story that the 
whole crew of a Norwegian smack were, 
not long ago, treacherously murdered by 
Russian whale-hunters, who had found 
them trespassing upon what they consid- 
ered their preserves. Such deeds are not 
uncommon in remote regions like this, 
where there is no fear of detection, save 
through the promptings to confess of 
some fay, conscience. The schooners 
— e white shine. the main object of 

eir voyage, » a8 occasio 
offer, bears, walrus, and reindeer; 
and finally, in September, just at the close 
of the season, they repair to the mouth of 
some river, and there net the ascending 








salmon, leaving for home as soon as the 
ice begins to show signs of closing in. 
Often parties are seut away from the 
schooners in boats to some distant spot, 
where they can be getting the salmon and 
reindeer, etc., ready to embark as soon as 
their ship comes round. In this manner 
a party of Russian seamen were left be- 
hind a year or two ago, and we found them 
living with the Samoyedes at Karmakula. 
The ice having closed in earlier than was 
expected, their ship had to leave; and 
they were thus left to their own devices. 
After great hardships and privations had 
been endured, they set off to walk some 
sixty miles to the Samoyede settlement, 
over the freshly fallen snow on the land 
and the hummocky ice of the fiords—and 
met with adventures which it would need 
an article to themselves to describe ade- 
quately—at last reaching the Summer- 
tents at Karmakula, under the warm rein- 
deer-skin folds of which, and in their wooden 
huts, they were hospitably entertained 
during the long Winter by their kind-hearted 
little hosts. The crew of another Russian 
schooner was left to winter on the south 
part of Nova Zemla by their vessel being 
beset during the gale and carried bodily 
away to sea, whilst they were all on shore; 
and these men were also well looked after 
by the Samoyedes. Some few of theschoon- 
ers devote themselves almost entirely to 
walrus, seals, and bears; and these either 
go very far north, following the retreating 
pack till driven south again, or else keep 
round on the east coast altogether, which, 
being generally in great measure frozen up 
all the year round, is the best place to find 
the game they are in search of. 

No article professing to treat of sport in 
Nova Zemla would be complete without 
some mention of the walrus, or, as it is 
often called,the sea-horse, though this animal 
has now become so rare in the more easily 
accessible parts of the coast that we only saw 
two the whole time we were in Nova Zemla. 
As the walrus yields a by no means insigni- 
ficant trophy in its pair of tusks of splendid 
ivory, and is, moreover, not particularly 
easy to kill, of course it must always be 
one of the objects of the chase to the ad- 
venturous visitor. 

The kind of sport of which the visitor 
may always make most sure is wild-fowl 
shooting. In the first place, if he intends 
afterward to take his vessel into regions 
where walrus, seals, and bears abound, he 
must, of course, be prepared for any emer- 
gency in the way of being beset or crushed 

y the ice, and having to winter. He will, 
therefore, at once commence laying in a 
stock of looms (Brinnich’s guiliemot), 
which are excellent eating, very abundant 
in Summer, and afford, at any rate, as 
good sport as pigeon-hunting. They build, 
or rather lay their eggs on ledges along 
the steep face of any cliff which they 
may select for their loomery, where they 
congregate in incredible numbers and 
hatch their young in company. When 
the young birds are old enough, the par- 
ents carry them down to the water, if re- 
port isto be believed, and teach them to 
swim; and when they can do that, they are 
taught to fly, and then the whole colony 
migrates South. 

‘rhe Samoyedes do not as yet appear to 
have been to any extent converted to 
Christianity, their religion being a worship 
of rudely executed idols. ‘‘The worst and 
the most unartificiall worke that ever 1 
saw,” says Stephen Borrough, in 1556; and 
goes on to say, ‘‘ Some of their idols were 
an old sticke with two or three notches 
made with a knife init.” Most of them are 
better than that, however, ‘‘in the shape 
of men, women, and children very grossly 
wrought”; and to these they offer sacrifice 
of various animals, smearing the notches, 
which represent the mvuuths of their gods, 
with the blood of the victims. The Olym- 
pus of the Samoyede deities appears to be 
Vaygats Island, between Nova Zemla and 
the mainland, where large plantations of 
those divinities are stuck in the ground. 
From Nordenskidéld’s observations we learn 
that they also carry small idols about with 
them in their sledges, which are drawn 
either by dogs or reindeer. Those whom 
we encountered in Nova Zemla had no rein- 
deer, but only sledge-dogs. It is difficult to 
say whether they worship the idols as actual 
gods in themselves, or only do them hom- 
age as representing something beyond. 
Professor Nordenskidld remarks that the 
Russians whom he found living with the 
Samoyedes south of Vaygats Island were 
of opinion that there was no material dif- 
ference between the Samoyede bolwan or 
idol, and their own holy pictures and 
charms.— Blackwood’ s. 


> 


FACULTIES OF BIRDS. 


In studying the habits of birds one can- 
not but be struck with the fact that in pro- 
portion to theirmany dangers, experiences 
and pleasures, they become warm-hearted, 
quick-witied, bold or timid, ferocious or 
cunning, passionate as the falcon, or delib- 
erate as the rook, according to the life they 
have tolead. And more than this, we find 
that they display in many ways a remark- 
ably high degree of intelligence. The 
water-hen, for instance—which is found 
from Siberia to the Cape—has a kind of 
human facility, as r. Ruskin ob- 
serves, in adapting itself to climate, 
as well as almost human domes- 
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ticity of temper, with curious fineness 
of sagacity and sympathies in taste. A 
family of them, much petted by a lady, 
were constantly adding materials to their 
nest, and made real havoc in the flower 
garden; for though straw and leaves are 
their chief ingredients, they seem to have 
an eye for beauty, and the old hen has been 
seen surrounded with a brilliant wreath of 
scarlet anemones! This esthetic water-hen, 
with her mate, lived at Cheadle, in Stafford- 
shire, in the rectory moat, for several sea- 
sons, always, however, leaving it in the 
Spring. ‘‘ Being constantly fed, the pair be- 
came quite tame, built their nest in a thorn 
bush, covered with ivy, which had fallen into 
the water; and when the young were 
a few days old, the parents brought them 
up close to the drawing-room window, where 
they were regularly fed with wheat ; and as 
the lady of the house a them the greatest 
attention, they learned to look upon her as 
their natural protectress and friend, so 
much so, that one bird in particular, which 
was much persecuted by the rest, would 
when attacked fly to her for refuge; and 
whenever she called. the whole flock, as 
tame as barn-door fowls, quitted the water 
and assembled round, to the number of 
seventeen. They also made other friends 
in the dogs belonging to the family, ap- 


proaching them without fear, though 
hurrying off with great alarm on the 
appearance of a strange dog.” Frank 


Buckland gives several curious instances of 
the special] habits of some birds in procuring 
their food. The blackbirds, thrushes, etc., 
carry snails considerable distances for the 
purpose of breaking their shells against 
some rock or stone. Thomas Edward, the 
Scottish naturalist, describes gulls and 
ravens flying to a great hight with crab or 
other shellfish, and letting them fall on stones 
in order to smash the shells, and if they 
do not break on the first attempt, he says 
they pick them up again and carry them 
up yet higher, repeating the operation 
again and again till the shell is broken. 
Ravens also often resort to this contriv- 
ance. Darwin tells of a bird having 
been repeatedly seen tohop on a 
poppy-stem, and shake the head 
with his bill till many seeds were scattered, 
when it sprang to the ground and ate up 
the seeds. Some birds are gifted with a 
sense of observation approaching to some- 
thing very like reasoning faculties, as the 
following anecdote proves. At a gentle- 
man’s house in Staffordshire the pheasants 
are fed out of one of those boxes, the lid of 
which rises with the pressure of the pheas- 
ant standing on the rail in front of the box. 
A water-hen observing this, went and stood 
upon the rail as soon as the pheasant had 
quitted it, but the weight of the bird being 
insufficient to raise the lid of the box so as 
to enable it to get at the corn, the water- 
hen kept jumping on the rail to give addi- 
tional impetus to its weight. his par- 
tially succeeded, but not to the satisfaction 
of the sagacious bird, which, therefore, 
went off, and soon returning with a bird of 
its own species, the united weight of the 
two had the desired effect, and the success- 
ful pair enjoyed the benefit of their inge- 
nuity.— Zhe Month. 
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CATARRH. 


A CLERGYMAN in Newbern, Ala., who had 
suffered with Naval Catarrh for nearly twenty 
years, after using Compound Oxygen for four 
months, reports himself cured. @ Bays: 

‘“*My Catarrh, which was in the form of an 
ulcer in my head, and on which dark green scabs 
constantly formed, and which had existed for 
eighteen or twenty years, is gone. No scabs form, 
and the disagreeable sensation has passed away. 
My vocal organs aremuch strengthened, [preach 
now three times a week, and ‘Politivengir and bet- 
ter in every way.” 

Another clergyman residing in Massachusetts, 
has used the Treatment for Catarrh, and gives 
the following statement of benefits received : 

“*T have now used your Oxygen Treatment three 
months, and will state results, After I had used 
it six weeks my Catarrh was much better. The 
gathering of mucus abated considerably, so much 
so that ‘hawking’ and spitting rarely occurred. 
I lost largely the sense of the presence of mucus 
in the nasal cavities. With the decrease of the 
mucus my voice improved and my enunciation 
became more easy and distinct. J can now 
preach an hour without throat irritation, and 
enunciate distinctly and with ease.” 

Mr. W. 8. Sweet, of Taunton, Mass., publisher 
of the Family Journal, gives the following testi- 
mony to the value of Compound Oxygen in 
Catarrh and Bronchitis : 

“*T would like to say afew words in favor of 
Compound Oxygen. Having given it a trial for 
Catarrh and Bronchial troubles, I was surprised 
with its wonderful curative properties. It has 
done more for me than any of the so-called 
Catarrh and throat remedies I have ever used, 
and I can say I am now almost entirely free from 
either of the above affections.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a historyof the discovery and mode of 
action of this sz 1... tle ourative agent, and a 
large record ¢ « surprisi.4 cares in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., aad 
a wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 
Address, Drs. Starkey & Paen, 1109 and 1111 
Girard 8t., Phila. 
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Sarm aut, Garden. 

(s/he Ageicoultural Editor will be glad te recetve any 
practiqal hints, suggestions, or information that 
wil make thie devartment more valuable to those 
of or wabsoribers who feel specially intercated.) 


A PAYING FARM. 


BY THE REV. WM. 


B. CARY 


One of ‘the largest and most fully equipped 
barns I ever saw is that on the Edgewood Farm, 
Wakefield, 8. I., owned by Mr. I. R. Robinson, 

The darn'ls 181 feet long by 91 feet wide, two 
stories high, and reste upon @ foundation of 
solid masonry two feet thick and eightcen fret 
high. It stands upon a side hill, so thet the 
entrance upon the barn floor on the upper side 
is on a level with the ground, 

In the ceuter of the barn are four silos, 30 feet 
by 15 feet, by 18 feet deep, the walls of which 
are two feet thick, cemented within and finished 
smooth. Under the barn floor, on the lower side, 
are the stalls for the cows, thirty-five in number 
at present, through the owner's plan contem- 
pilates an extension 150 feet long by twenty-five 
feet wide, to accommodate one hnndred head of 
cows, with a track overhead from the main barn, 
upon which to run a car loaded with ensilage te 
feed them. 

The equipments thus far are perfect, Two 
immense cutters, which cut the corn into half- 
inch lengths, stand upon the main floor, with 
carriers for the corn into the furthest parta of 
the silos. A grist mill occupies one end, near 
which stands a sheller, all operated by shafting 
overhead, which is run by a steam-engine in a 
house at the ide of the barn. 

“How did your experiment with ensilage work 
last season?”’ T asked. 

‘First rate,” replied Farmer Robinson, “ The 
cattle eat it and lick their chops over it, It saves 
hay and improves the yield of milk.” 

I looked over the establishment and felt that a 
yreat deal of money had been expended in an ex- 
periment, and spoke of it. 

“Oh! yea; it cost something to fit up. There 
are nearly half a million feet of lumber in the 
barn; but then the foundations are ample and 
will last forever. And you don't want to re- 
build your silos every other year, you know.” 

From the cupola on the top of the barn I 
looked off upon the ocean, saw distinctly the 
white-capped breakers upon the rocks at Point 
Judith, whilé the nearer view included ficlds of 
dark-green, waying corn, which in extent more 
reminded me of the broad fields of the Weat 
than the feneed-in ten-acre lots of the Hast, 

* How are the crops generally 7” 

‘Excellent, We haul seaweed with four or 
tive teams, every day of the year, from after 
harvest until the Spring plowing begins, and 
feed the soil with that composted with barnyard 
manure, besides using some special manures.” 

Every bit of work that can be done by ma- 
chinery is done by it. And all blacksmithing is 
dene at the shop near the barn, by a competent 
smith. 

“When we break a bolt we don’t lose half a 
day going to town, but just run over there, and 
the thing’s done in half an hour,” Mr. Robinson 
explained to me, 

All shoeing of horses and oxen is done on 
the place, except that of four or five of the car- 
riage horses ;and all the ordinary wagon-work 
and painting also. 

The dairy is one of the coolest and neatest 
places to be fonnd anywhere ; and Mr. Robinson 
is conducting the water of a spring a mile away 
into it through cement-lined pipes. 

A gilt-edged dairy must get gilt-edged prices ; 
and Edgewood Dairy does. It is celebrated at 
Narragansett Pier for its delicious cream and 
butter. 

The stone walls about the farm are marvels of 
solidity and beanty. For twenty-five years Mr. 
J. P. Robinson, the father of the farmer, has 
been building stOne walls about Edgewood, and 
certainly Edgewood is well fenced for a century 
to come. ‘The atr about the farm is salubrious, 
and nothing seems, wanting to make life happy 
there. And as the owner eays it “ begins to 
pay,” the other element, and the great, essential 
one, is added, which ieaves nothing more to be 
desired. 


LyME, Conn. 
oe 


STORING VEGETABLES FOR 
WINTER. 


BY E. R. BILLINGS. 








Ir is a matter of no small importance how our 
vegetables are gathered and stored for the 
Winter. Potatoes should be put in the cellar in| 
a perfectly dry condition, since dampness tends 
to decay of all kinds of vegetables common to 4 
the farm and garden, We do not think it ugood 
plan to borne the tubers; the better. way 18 to. put 
in bins, the potatoes not being packed over 12 
inches deep in the bin. Oabbages shoulf have 


the “stump” left on, and they should be packed | 


in au upright position, compact, and a little dry 
sand thrown around the roots of them. Turmips - 





manner: Pour into the barrel a layer of dry 
sand to a depth of thred\or ‘fonhr inches} now 
pack a layer of turnips, and then g4d moresend, 
and then alternate until the barre is fall. By 
packing in this way, * turnips will not get 
filthy or ‘‘eorkdy,” and will remain fresh, and 
sweet all Winter. Beets need no covering, but 
some farmers pack in sand, Carrots and parsnips 
may be packed in sand, and will usually keep well. 
The cellar has very much todo with the keeping 
of vegetables and fruit. If it is warm and 
damp one can hardly expect that his 
vegetables and fruit will keep as well as in 
a cellar that is dark, dry and cool; these are the 
three qualities a cellar should possess the former, 
more especially, since it is a sort of vegetable 
granary, where the household stores are kept for 
family use. In the Fall, before the vegetables 
and fruit are taken to the cellar, it should be 
thoroughly ventilated and aired, swept out, and 
made sweet and clean for the reception of the 
Winter’s stores. The bins for the potatoes should 
be on the south side of the cellar, or on any other 
side, excepting the north sidé, which is usually 
the coldest, so that if there is plenty of room no 
tubers need be stored on this side, The bins 
should not be too near the ground, since there is 
a certain amount of dampness in all cellars ; but 
if the bins are six or ¢ight inches from the bot- 
tom of the cellar, no danger need be feared as to 
the keeping of the vegetables. Some: farmers 
recommend ventilating the cellar occasional- 
ly during the Winter on bright mornings 
by raising the windows and opening the 
“hatchway door.” We have never tried the ex- 
periment, but think no harm could ensue by so 
doing. A good cellar is of vast importance to 
the farmer, especially if he grows large quanti- 
ties of potatoes and vegetables, and many dol- 
lars might be saved by those whu have poor cel- 
lars, naturally, if they were properly cared for 
by draining and ventilating. 
SUFFIELD, Conn. 
ore ft 


KEEPING UNPROFITABLE STOCK. 


A serious loss in farming often results from 
stocking the farm with animals that poorly 
repay the cost of keeping. Few farmers are 
entirely exempt at some time from this kind of 
property ; but it is, I think, much more carefully 
guarded against than it once was. Years ago, I 
can remember that all the farmers in my vicinity 
kept a lot of animals which I now know must 
have been a source of constant loss. Of course, 
the cost of keeping was less in those days, or 
rather, [ should say, was not then estimated as 
it shouldbe. Cattle and other stock were allowed 
to run in pasture through the Summer, and their 
owner thought all they increased in value was 
clear gain. There was a little more care about 
Winter feeding, hay and grain having a commer- 
cial value. But it was scarcely thought possible 
to make stock pay the cost of keeping ; and this 
was rarely attempted. The only caution was not 
to stock too heavily, by which was meant not to 
keep more animals than the farmer could feed 
from home-grown produce, without paying out 
money. 

Western competition on lands much cheaper 
than our own has putan end to much of this 
reckless kind of stock-keeping ; but there is yet 
far more of it than there should be. I think on 
grain-growing farms there is not the care in 
keeping only the best stock that there is where 
the latter is made a specialty. In a dairy dis- 
trict, not many farmers will long keep cows so 
deficient in milk and butter production as are 
often found on farms where a mixed system of 
husbandry prevails; yet the dairyman may and 
often does keep inferior work horses. An old 
plug will do as well as any to draw milk. The 
result is that all his farm-work is hindered and 
made more costly than it should be, by inefti- 
cient team help. In fact, the rule appears to be 
in every vocation that the specialist in one thing 
shall be more or less deficient in every other. 
What money is made by the main farm opera- 
tions is apt to be frittered away on the inci- 
dentals, 

Grain and fruit are the spécialties of this sec- 
tion at the present time. Usually in the Fall 
farmers will have several hundred bushels of 
wheat, corn, oats and barley, on which they can 
figure a fair profit. Yet by the time the year 
comes around most of this has gone, and extept- 
ing a slight increase in farm machinery, there is 
little to show for it. Wheat, and sometimes 
barley, are cash crops. They bring in money 
which .defraya. other expenses. But however 
large the oat crop, few farmers can reckon on 
selling any of it, The same is true, or a little 
more so, of corn; and if the barley ia discolored 
or light in weight, as most of it is this year, a 
@othe same way. There 
for feeding a)l this grain 

some’ it beside the manure. 
F. other sections make money by keep- 
j ns abet, If we exercise the same 
care in getting the best animals, we could do 
tlie'same on the smaller number of animals that 
) grain farmers keep. 
Almost all farmers are overstocked with 
keep too many to do the work 
What they do keep are 

















should be packed in barrels in the following 





| A poor work team makes 





every farm operation more expensive, besides 
often delaying seeding until the crop is rendered 
very doubtful. It is almost impossible to do 
good farming with poor horses. But when five 
or siz horses are kept the year through to do the 
work that should be done by two or three, when 
two men are paid wages and boarded to do the 
team work that should be done by one, it is easy 
to see that whatever is gained by grain-growing 
is more than lost before the gain can be realized 
in money. 

It is not finer buggy horses that farmers are 
suffering tor. Young America will see to it 
that this deficiency is supplied. Not eneugh 
account is made of vigor, strength and endur- 
ance in horses for farm work, What farmers 
need is more of the Percherom breed of horses 
for plowing, dragging and drawing heavy loads, 
both on the road and farm, As for half the 
horses now kept by the farmer, the sooner they 
are disposed of the better will be his account at 
the end of the year. Thanks to the lack of judg- 
ment of a majority of mankind, old horses, no 
matter how worthless, will always sell for some- 
thing. Were it not so, sending them to the 
boneyard would be a more profitable disposition 
of them than eontinued keeping would be. As a 
rule, a horse past twelve years old will not pay 
for keeping, except it be as a convenience for 
safe driving by women. All the work that is got 
out of him comes trom increased grain, that will 
not be needed by a younger horse, and is largely 
balanced by a constant depreciation in price, 
which, however, is very rarely as great as it 
should be, 

Something of the same is true of cattle. The 
growth of young common stock has not, within 
the last thirty years, paid its cost in western 
New York. Only the very best cows pay, and 
the product from a cow is worth much more than 
the gain in growth of a steer. Of the improved 
stock, which will bring what are called fancy 
prices, growing young animals may be profitable. 
After all, these so called fancy prices are not 
fancy, but based on real value to much larger 
extent than is generally supposed. We might as 
sensibly talk of the fancy prices of Government 
four per cent, or four and a half per cent. bonds, 
because the three per cent. can be bought nearly 
at par, The high prices of superior milk and 
butter cows, and generally of really superior 
stock of all kinds, have a real basis, It may not 
pay farmers who make other things a specialty 
to produce at these high prices; for they would 
not. have the facilities for selling again. But 
there is no farmer who cannot make an imme- 
diate improvement in his stock by selling at 
some price what does not pay, even if he does 
not at once see his way clear to supplement this 
by purchasing something that will prove a better 
investment,—W. F. J. in “Country Gentleman.” 
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PACKING, KEEPING AND SELL- 
ING EGGS. 


For preserving or holding eggs I could men- 
tion many different ways, such as salt, dry lime, 
corn meal, and even the ozone, which has been 
my latest test and experiment. But from all of 
my experience I have found the pickling vatand 
the ice-house the only successful means of pre- 
serving eggs ; but I must give the latter mode the 
preference. The ice-house must be perfectly dry 
and cold, ata steady temperature of 36 deg. to 
40 deg., although eggs wil keep in a temperature 
of 40 deg. to 44 deg. Alleggs for cold storaye 
should be perfectly fresh and thoroughly culled. 
All the good and clean eggs should be packed in 
the very best oats, which should be fully one 
season old, and should also be run through the fan 
and well cleaned before being used. The barrels 
should be stiff and tight, with either hickory or 
white oak unshaven hoops, as the flat hoops will 
generally burst, if becoming the least bit damp, 
I know that a great many Western shippers use 
cases for cold storing, and I have also tried 
them; but the eggs never turn out as well or 
give the same satisfaction as when packed in 
the oats, for the pasteboards will generally af- 
feet the eggs to acertain extent ; and this always 
occurs when Spring eggs are stored in cases and 
held over until Fall. But eggs stored in the Fall 
in cases and put on the market during Decem- 
ber and January will generally be of a little 
better quality, and are seldom affected from the 
pasteboard. Spring eggs should be stored in 
April and May, and such, when stored in the East, 
are generally marketed in June and July, and 
sell at abuut the same rate as fresh eggs. For 
Fall storing, eggs that are gathered from the 
latter part of July up tothe middle of September 
should beused, and should be marketed before 
the 15th of January. I know that some Western 
shippers store their eggs in the Spring and hold 
them over for Fall trade, and from my experi- 
ence of handling some of them I find that about 
two shipments out of every three do not give 
satisfaction, because, from the length of time 
they are stored, a great many eggs become green 
and musty, and these are hard and troublesome 
to dispose of at any price, and are returned over 
and over again. I know that some shippers do 
not put Spring eggs in the ice-house to carry 
over for Fall trade; but they pickle them, and 
only store their Fall eggs in the ice-house, This, 





I believe myself, is the best plan, because eggs 
that are properly pickled in the Spring are far 
better than those stored in the ice-house in the 
Spring, when taken out tor Fall trade. 

There are a great many ice-house eggs in 
market at present which were stored in the 
Spring, and are entirely unfit for use; even the 
common class bakeries cannot use them ; and the 
consequence is the most of them must finally 
be turned over to the morocco dresser; and this 
entails a heavy loss to the shipper. I, there- 
fore, would not advise any one to store eggs in 
the ice-house, in the Spring, for the purpose of 
carrying them over until the Fall trade opens ; 
for I have not seen the icc-house that is so 
adapted as to make the eggs give good sa tisfac- 
tion, no matter how cold it may be. It is the 
case this season, at the present time, that a 
great many Western ice-house eggs are coming 
into market that have been stored since Spring, 
and it is my firm opinion that the shippers will 
lose on them to a certain extent. It is just 
this class of eggs that affect the general market 
materially, because even when they are sold 
they are almost invariably returned, in a short 
time, because the consumers and buyers get so 
discouraged that they even quit using eggs for 
a while, and these poor eggs have always a ten- 
dency to check the consumption and the sale of 
even good, fresh stock. 

For limed eggs, the New York and Baltimore 
markets have generally been the most promi- 
nent; but the demand is gradually increasing in 
our market from year to year. I find that within 
the past few years there has been a vast improve- 
ment in liming eggs, both in the West and Can- 
ada. In regard to the quality of limed eggs, I 
am satisfied from my own experience that the 
New York State limed eggs take the lead every 
season. They have the preference with our 
trade, and always sell more readily than Western, 
and invariably command a little better price. 
There are some few brands of Western limed 
which are better than the general run, and these 
usually sell within about one cent of the price 
of New York State. We have even exported consid- 
erable Western limed, which have given good 
satisfaction ; but it is only on rare occasions that 
this can be done, and then only when they are 
so low here that there is no profit in them for 
the shipper, and that is when we have a very 
mild and open Winter here and severe cold 
weather in Europe, especially in France, from 
whence the largest supply of fresh eggs is ob- 
tained. Fresh eggs we could never export and 
have a margin, as there is seldom any wide 
range of ‘prices between this and the European 
markets, In fact, the yelks of fresh eggs are 
inported to this country in such large quanti- 
ties by the cask that it would astonish even our 
largest western egg-shippers. These imported 
yelks are sold by measure to large bakeries and 
morocco dressers. In the Fall, when the trade 
is about fairly started or limed eggs, and the 
buyers are once satisfied with the qualities of 
any certain brand, they will generally want that 
same brand the whole season ; and if they should 
happen to get anything different, and it is not 
up to the standard, they generally get discour- 
aged at once, and it then becomes a hard matter 
to again sell them-—-even the best brand that 
comes on the market.—From a paper by 8S. L. 
Gobel, 
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FAIR APPLES FROM THRIFTY 
TREES 


Mr. O. A. Hitiman, Marlboro, Mass., has 
made a success of apple culture as a business ; 
and his orchard this off year is not only pro- 
ductive of fair fruit, but has dirk green foliage 
and a healthy new growth when nearly all other 
trees ace at best standing still because of long- 
continued dry weather. These facts are noted 
by The New England Farmer and valuable in- 
formation supplied as to methods which give such 
agreeable results. As a first principle Mr. Hill- 
man acts on Horace Greeley’s reminder that an 
apple tree is like a cow tied toa stake. You must 
carry food to it or it dies. 

‘* He feeds his trees as he feeds his other crops ; 
and if he grows anything under or between his 
trees he manures for both trees and extra crop. 
Two years ago he spread on a heavy coat of 
manure in the Fall and plowed it under some 
six or seven inches deep, to give the roots an 
opportunity of feeding low down where the soil 
is comparatively moist, hoping in this way to 
prevent injury from drought. Another heavy 
dressing of manure was spread on the inverted 
furrows, and the following Spring potatoes were 
planted. After the potatoes were taken off, 
Winter rye was sown, to be cut and fed green to’ 
dairy cows. At the time of our visit, a second 
growth of rye and some grass had just been 
mowed and raked and spread under the trees for 
mulching and to make a soft bed on which the 
early apples could fall without bruising.” 

Thorough pruning is practiced, but not with 
saw Or ax: 

“ The past two years the trees have been 
trimmed and most severely thinned and headed 
back during the Winter season, for the purpose 
of thinning the fruit, as it were, before it was 
set, The pruning was nearly all done with light 
pruning-shears attached to along staff or pole, 
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the saw being used very little. As a result of 
this thinning and shortening of the fine twigs, 
the new growth of last year was as vigorous and 
healthy as the foliage of a newly-grafted tree 
standing in rich, cultivated ground, and the 
fruit, though small in number, was large in size 
and brought good prices, where ordinary apples 
found no customers. The trees were also making 
abundant fruit buds for this year’s bearing. 
And now, while most orchards are barren, this is 
as healthy as one could ask, and is yielding, on 
some of the-trees; as much fruit as they ought to 
carry.” 

To counteract the effect of the two droughty 
Summers, which is severely felt by some of the 
trees, “ especially those which have had the least 
done for them,” resort is had to artificial water- 
ing. 

“On the day of our visit Mr. Hillman was 
hauling barrels of water from a pond near by 
and pouring it under some of the ‘Williams trees, 
which were just in the hight of bearing, hoping 
to increase the size of the fruitsufficiently to pay 
the cost of the work, which was really not very 
great for each tree. Before watering, a good 
dressing of manure was spread and spaded in, 
and then the ground covered by straw, so that 
two or three barrels of water per tree must have 
a very perceptible influence in moistening the 
ground and feeding the trees. The apples had 
been sold as fast as ripe at #2 per bushel, but the 
demand was so great that higher prices were 
offered ; and as the fruit increases in size and 
beauty as the season advances, almost any price 
asked will be readily obtained, there being no 
competition whatever.” 

Though, for some unexplained if not unac- 
countable reason, this orchard is little troubled by 
codlin moth—wormy apples or those fallen prema- 
turely being few and far between-—the canker- 
worm isa trying pestin allthat region, being so 
numerous a8 to ruin trees not well protected with 
printer’s ink. In the warfare against the de- 
stroyer a worse than useless application was made 
of a deadly poison, 

“ Paris green has been so highly recommended 
by some of our Western New York State 
merchants that Mr. Hillman was induced to try 
that remedy for some of his trees that became 
infested in spite of the careful watching and ink- 
ing of the trunksin early Spring, But he will 
never try Paris green again for canker-worms ; 
for wherever it was applied with strength enough 
to kill the insects it also destroyed both foliage 
and fruit; and yet the mixture was not made 
stronger than is considered safe for application 
to potatoes, being at the rate of about a level tea- 
spoonful to a pail of water, thrown on with a 
force-pump.” 

The account closes with the statement that Mr. 
Hillman’s method, though comparatively new as 
applied to the apple, is very similar to that 
adopted by Captain Austin and others, of Dor- 
chester, for the production of choice pears, such 
as used to be sold at 86 per dozen in Boston 
market during Winter holidays.— Tribune. 
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DIARRHEA IN STOCK. 


Tus affection, which consists in a relaxed 
condition of an animal’s bowels, is sometimes a 
mere successful effort of the constitution to get 
rid of matter which would be injurious to 
health ; sometimes 1t arises from a temporary or 
stimulated overaction of certain of the digestive 
organs; and in neither of these cases is it to be 
regarded as a disease. But in most instances it 
is truly morbid, and in some it is not a little 
dangerous, It differs from dysentery in being 
merely a relaxation, and not an inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the intestines—in 
having its seat principally in the small bowels, 
while dysentery has its seat principally in the large 
howels—in causing a discharge more copious, very 
liquid, and without any glairy mucus matter— 
in causing, from its very commencement, a free 
and copious purging, and in being usually un- 
accompanied, in its early stages with much 
fever, or with any other considerable disturb- 
ance of the health. Dysentery, it may be in- 
ferred, therefore, is generally the more danger- 
ous disease of the two. Diarrhea, regarded 
physiologically, is an acceleration in the pcris- 
taltie motion of the bowels, accompanicd with 
increased secretion of fluid matter in the intes- 
tines, or with a morbid inaptitude in the ab- 
sorbent vessels to take up the due proportion of 
liquid from the mass which passes into the in- 
testines from the stomach. 

Diarrhea in horses is not very frequent in occur- 
rence, and seldom serious in character or difficult 
of cure. It is occasioned variously by constitu- 
tional weakness in the bowels, by lightness and 
smallness in the organic structure of the belly, 
by the drastic effect of over-purging with medi- 
cine, by a suppression of perspiration, by im- 
perfect assimilation of food, by great and sudden 
change of diet, by over-secertion of bile, and ina 
less degree and more infrequently by some other 
causes, When the disease is constitutional, it 
must be palliated by a gentle and constant 
antagonism upon ite peculiar causes—whether 
in thé form of moderating drink, noderating 
labor, or tonically strengthening the digestive 
organs. When it arises from any ordinary tem- 
porary cause, it may generally be cured by a 





change of diet, and increase of warmth; and 
when it is: ei very vi ent of much pro- 
longed, it must subdhed y Means of astrin- 
gents, first by the mouth, and then, if need ‘be, 
by injections per rectum. The best astringents 
are powdered catechu ; prepared opium, prepared 
chalk, and common alum ; but the last of these 
ought not to be used in any but the very worst 
cases, and the others should be administered in 
some such emollient substance as thin boiled 
starch or arrow-root, 

Diarrhea in cattle is much more frequent and 
dangerous than in horses, and is distinguished 
into acute and chronic—the former sudden and 
active, and the latter slow and of long. continu- 
ance. Acute diarrhea occasions an almost 
constant discharge of slimy, frothy’ feces inter- 
mixed with half digested food, and is caused by 
eating unwholesome herbage, by sudden change 
of temperature, by passing in a heatéd state intd 
cold water, by lying out in cold or damp weather, 
by fatigue in traveling, or by any similarly acting 
circumstance. It ought to be treated ‘by com- 
fortably housing the animal, and: administering 
a mild purgative, and, in bad cases; by | the ad-+ 
ministration of alkalies and astringénts. Chronic 
diarrhea occasions a frequent dischatge’ of ‘a 
liquid, fetid, frothy, and somewhat dark-colored 
feces, and gradual but steady emaciation of 
the region of the eyes and of the whole frame. 
It is caused by foul food, undue exposure, over- 
fatigue and under-feeding, exhaustion from ex- 
cessive suckling of calves, and similar circum- 
stances. It requires great nicety of treatment, 
and sometimes a change or series of remedial 
measures, but chiefly the cautious use of mild 
aperients to carry off irritating secretions or ob- 
structions, the administration of mercurials and 
tonics to correct the morbid action of the liver, 
the judicious use of astringents to act upon the 
relaxed mucous membrane of the intestines, and 
the restriction of the diet to hay, gruel, and the 
choicest aud dryest pieces of pasture. 

Diarrhea is a very common disease of calves 
of from two to six weeks old, and not infre- 
quently proves fatal. It is generally occasioned 
either by undue exposure to the weather, by 
sudden and injudicious weaning, or by first half 
starvation and next a half surfeit. The feces, 
from the very commencement of the disease, con- 
tain an excessive proportion of mucus, and they 
afterward become bloody and very fetid; and 
the animal ceases to have appetite, staggers in 
its walk, and rapidly loses flesh. The common 
treatment, and in general the only thing done, 
is to give chalk; but this either does not cure 
the disease or cures it so slowly und bung- 
lingly as to permit serious damage to the general 
health and perhaps to the constitution. A mild 
purgative, such as two ounces of castor oil, 
should be administered ; w proper proportion of 
opium should, in every case, be given with the 
chalk; andin all bad cases, a combination of 
astringents, aromatics, and carminatives ought 
to be given by mouth, and a clyster of thick 
gruel with a proper commixture of opium given 
by injection. 

Diarrhea among sheep attacks principally one 
and two year olds, and occurs most frequently 
between February and June. It is accompanied 
with increase of appetite, and, unless in weak 
and sickly animals, rarely proves fatal, A cure 
may, in general, be easily effected by means of 
astringents. Among lambs of from a day to a 
week old, diarrhea is not of a rare occurrence, 
and is dangerous; and it is often caused by 
bad treatment, and may generally be prevented 
by affording lambs proper shelter and comfort. 
The bestremedies for it are warmthrand new 
cow’s mnilk, aided, in all bad cases, by astringents 
and tonic»carmimatives, When no cause of it 
can be discovered, the ewe’s milk may be con- 
cluded to be faulty; and then the ewe should 
be physicked and removed to better pasture. If 
this should not effect a cure, the lamb should be 
taken from her and fed with boiled cow’s milk, 
containing a little prepared chalk. 

Diarrbea is not nncommon among poultry, 
caused by poor and ill-ventilated quarters, fou] 
or stegnant drinking water,and too soft food, 
or such as is moldy, etc. The avoidance of 
such causes, and the feeding of rice or whole 
wheat will generally effect a cure.—Prairie 
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FERTILIZERS FOR THE PEACH 
TREE, 


Srrona objections have been made to the use 
of the formula recommended for the peach tree 
upon the ground that the ‘farmer cannot afford 
the expense it involves, as fertilizers are alto- 
gether too costly for any extended use. In the 
first place, Lmay say thia: ‘If aman is really 
convinced that he cannot afford such applica- 
tion, let him do the next best thing and utilize 
all the wood ashes he can save or is willing to 
buy, adding common. salt as a.means of obtain- 
ing the chlorine which he would otherwise get 
in the muriate of potash. But it Sem that 
if our fruit growers. would ’ “consider © 
the questions of profit and loss from a purely 
business standpoint, assuming. the position of } 
the manufacturer, they would. reach initia 
ent conclusions: Tt is an 





some form, by reason of which a return is 
made. The degree of advantage received will 
always be more'or less directly’ ameasured by 
the outlays” Caniwe expectto de of Nature 
a bountiful “and éxhaustless’ that to 
- nein of which we contributé, ng? 

expect tptake ont of the soil corstantly 

idh-we do not putin? Ibis hardly nec- 

‘for me to point out the answer that al 
be tease case. 

Let ts. now examine the extreme expense of 
fertilization, of which the farmer‘ecomplains. Has 
itany foundation infact, or does it really raise an 
objectionable barrier to profitable culture ? We 
will first take the case of simple wood ashes. In 
1882, O. E. Southerland, of, Cornwall, planted 
1,000 acres of different varieties. In the Spring 
of the present year, 600 trees received an appli- 
cation of wood ashes; and now the henefit 
resulting is most marked, those trees unfertilized 
showing small, colored and curved leaves, with 
rather poor wood. Those which received the 
ashes have made a stout growth during the 
Summer, and their leaves are of good size and 
fine, rich color. The difference is most conspic- 
uous, and, observed from a distance, a sharp line 
cau: be traced through the orchard, dividing the 
fertilized from the unfertilized trees. ©The 
expense involved was as follows: Highteen 
barrels of ashes at 45 cents, $8.10 ; one man and 
team for one day, $6; thus giving a total of 
$14.10 for 500 trees, or an average cost of 2.8 
cents per tree. Turning, now, to the more 
costly commercial article, Baker Bros., of 
New York, are now puttiug up “W fertilizer 
according to the formula recommen#ed for 
peaches, at #45 per ton. “This means 2.25 cents 
per pound, and, since six pounds per tree are re- 
quired for a full year, the cost of fertilizer per 
tree will amount to 13.5 cents. Now add to this 
1.2 cents for the cost of application, and we have 
14.7 cents, or, in round numbers, 15 cents per 
year for each tree, to keep it in a condition of 
health which will permit it to produce the best 
market fruit. A good tree is worth not far from 
#10 a year ; but allowing for off-years and acci- 
dents, say #8. Reckoning, then, six bearing 
years, according to the New Jersey standard, a 
good tree should be worth $48, But this limit 
is set because the yellows prevent a greater age 
being attained with profi‘. Under proper treat- 
ment, a peach tree may be made to live at least 


twice as long, according to data now on hand; 
and there is n@ reason why, it should not live for 
fifty years or more, as it does naturally, if prop- 






erly cared: for. reckoning on a known 
basis, twelve bearing years wi make the tree 
worth #96 at the least calcula’ If, now, we 
offset agai: the coat of for the t 
same time, $1.80, we have the: balance 
of #94,20, Deduct as much as you will for inter- 
est and taxes, and na wl _— avery hand- 
some balance. “show a better 


profit than fat tt porate is not reasonable 
as expect everything for nothing.—Dr. Penhal- 


MOISTENED AND COOKED FOD- 
DER. 


In continuation of earlier researches on this 
point, G, Kuhn has compared the digestibility of 
three samples of hay and three samples of wheat 
bran, when fed dry, to that of the same fodders 
variously treated. Moistening the hay or bran 
immediately before feeding with a quantity of 
cold water insufficient to satisfy the thirst of 
the animals (steers) had no recognizable effect 
on the digestibility. Moistening the bran with 
cold water twenty-four hours before feeding 
had no effect on its digestibility, provided the 
quantity of water was so limited that the 
amount drank by the animals did not fall below 
about fifty per cent. of that drank when the 
ration was given dry. When the amount of wa- 
ter used to moisten the bran largely exceeded the 
limit just mentioned, indications of a decreased 
digestibility of the crude proteine of the total 
ration were observed, Treating the bran with 
boiling water twenty-four hours before feed- 
7 caused an undoubted decrease in the digest- 


its crude proteine, which was ater 
the Tigher the {initial tema ; temperature, ce the 
longer the action of the heat contigned The 
other constituents of the bran were unaffected. 
Giving the bran — into water as drink, 
along with dry ha no noticeable effect on 
the digestibility yea the total ration, com 
with that observed when similarly prepared bran 
was mixed with the hay, experiments gave 
also the regen and important _— that 
the extent to which the sante fodder is digested 
by. the same animal may vary at ° 
2 source of error in age tion 

brought to light, and one which must re 

pote serious consideration in accepting the re- 
sults of old ones, espec the case of con- 
centrated fodders, since the calculation of the 
digestibility of the latter is based on the ass 
tion of unaltered digestibility of a coarse fod 
for two consecutive periods. These experiments 
are worthy of notice also for the care and con- 
scientiousness with which the limits of posite 
error are taken account of in the discussion o' 
the results. They afford, in this respect, an - 
cellent example of really scientific investigation, 





and contras Reckan sy in this particular with 
many agricultural experiments, 


FEEDING STOCK. 


T Aeems n for the blood to be rich 
bh material ~ the animal is in con- 
tilize to the best advantage the 
food consumed. It is difficult to assign a per 
cent, to this; but it is something, and must be 
taken into account in feeding stock, It would 
ap , then, that the dead loss in mci 60 an 
three’ y ears, used while producin: 
ds live weight’ on on the basis of clover 
pounds = is, it requires this amount to wenir 


the mach inery and keep it in oe — 
If an animal attains a 1,600 t at 
pan ears, the loss would have = Galy, 31.15, 


making a saving of $22.85 by earlier maturity. 
Add to this the per cent, of calf and yearlin 
flesh can be uae r than an older ani 
and the advantage of abundant raticns, rich in 
proteine, which I will estimate at 16 per cent., 
and we have a total gain of $40.25, which is 
gg by producing the 1,600 Ibs. in one year 
ess. 


The farmer who sold the well-bred steer at 
three years old for $120 received $42 more than 
his neighbor, who sold the well-fed scrub steer 
at the same age for $78. If it cost the same 
to produce them the profit of the one over the 
other was over fifty per cent., and the pro- 
gressive farmer who bi this best steer to 
1,600 tbs. at two years old, again saved $40.35 
on production—over 34 per cent. of the amount 

received on the three year olds.—Prof, S, A. 
Knapp. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A NECESSITY. 
Dr. C. O. Fries, Portland, Me., says: ‘Of all 
the samples of medicines sent me during the past 
12 years, it is the oniy one I have ever found 


which has become a necessity in my own house- 
hold.” 





AGRICULTURAL. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
‘actory, Newark, N. J. 
ones varmeyy and Dealers are invited to send for 
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PATENTS 


KO P TENT! * x0 ) PAY 
obtained for Hechanicst Devices, dom 
pounds, Desieus and Labels, — All preli- 
minery examinations as to patentabtitty 
otin ventions free, Our ** Guide for Obtalm 
ing Patents” is sent free everywhere. 




















Address LOUIS BAGKER & CO.. Solicitors of Patent 
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Medical men are 
much interested in 
discovering the vari- 
ous sources of dis- 
ease as, whether from 
foul air, impure water, 
infected food, and 
possibly soap made 
of fat from diseased 
cattle. 

Hence I subjected 
various samples of 
“Ivory”’ Soap to a 
rigid microscopical 
examination. 

I find it to be free 
from any forms of 
animalcular or vege- 
table germ life. 

I therefore cordi- 
ally commend the 
Ivory Soap for its un- 
surpassed detergent 
properties and purity. 

Yours respectfully, 


R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D.,LL.D, 


Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology, 
in Bellevue ospital Medical 
College, and Prof. Chemistry and 
Physics in College of the Chey of 
New York, 
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M KNABE 4 CO. 
Nos. 204 Yo 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 
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COMMON SENSE CHAIRS | 


pI Rockers. Strong. durable, and comfortable, No 
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Send S-cent stamp for Illustrated 
catalogue 
THE POPE M'F'’G CUL., 
507 Washington &t., Boston. 


Ai: . 
Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 Jonn St., New York, and 
107 Lake 8t.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Cu Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


etc. 
WOorKS POUNDED I 1832. 
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APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEALING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LaBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Rostom, - 





TREAT THE HUMAN MACHIOY GHETLY 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhoea, dysentery, or any 
l) other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulesing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 
+h, TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELYZER APERIERT. 

“ety, ‘hich heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
» Ye «. while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
Aa ~ovoke abdominal disease. 


“». MLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE DERBY SILVER COMPANY, 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
NEW YORK STORE, 3 UNION SQUARE, WEST. 


Manathotavene of Fine for ine begahy a ‘Wene, 
The enviable reputation this pany has coated ders for the beout 








ality of their design and 
excellence in guality and weekmenq ih is for ati Ds Re ee the ‘hi est 
ex npgtation 0 o AT men ‘actu RY “ARTIC is Wad PED 
tad ay RS D. The mane ky ever: — e thin EN te a and a phos — ety of 
ull FANCY ARTICLES, for WEDDING and HOLT A 


RESPONSIBLE DEALERS WILL BE FURNISHED WITH AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
GUARANTEE CERTIFICATES SENT WHEN REQUESTED. 


Capital, 400,000. 


FIN J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. Head-quarters for purchase, sale 
and exchange of duplicate Wedding Presents. Silver-ware refinished and sold 40 per 


cent, below manufacturer’s cost. Watches wholesale and retail. Gold 
stem winders, $25, up. Sil- OLD MINE ver, $15, up. Exceptionally fine old mine Dia- 


monds a specialty, Carefully matched pairs, $40, $75, $100, $150, DI AMONDS 
*. 


#200, #300, 40 $3,000, Engagement and Wedding rings, $3 to $1,000. 


FSTERBROOK *"SEns ~GEEES 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 833, 161.—For sale by all Stationers. 





Works: Comninn, N. J. 1. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobn St., New York. 





This Instrument, 


containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained iu 
any other like instrument) is 
unequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes, for House 
Lodge, and Chapel, contain 
_ SB notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 


Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 


THE DUNNING BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
I8 THE BEST FOR 


Low Pressure 
Steam Heating 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP COONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Oorrespondence solicited from Architects and per 


sous buildin 
a © Mention The Independent. 


WILCOX 
Silver Plate Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINEST QUALITY 
ELECTRO PLATE. 














oERE, MORE NTRENG 0 SR 


Us } al, te ener 


sickness. meat diet in the i. *y 
Dyspeptics and Invali 
Testimonial? wr oo a ia 


i] —— Ca Paerht re L t h 
$ an ada: frees, Eo fa ure 
aan properties of 


PRICE, 87.00 PER 2 FREE 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Chicago, FACTORIES : 
Sole Manufacturers. 
FH LEGGETT & 00. New Yors City. MERIDEN, CONN. 
LupLow & 00., Buffalo, N 
SALES-ROOM: 





6 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


LADIES, att 

















culars free, 
Book of type, cuts. 
&c.. 10 centa 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 

(Reclining.) 

Priceless Boon to 
who are un- 


nila 


JOSEPH WAT GRA. 


‘More © © 









ONLY 
French Dressing & Satin Polish 


ON YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Every bottle has Paris Medal on it. Beware a um 
tations. B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





™ the world. 
Circular 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Ross, Turner & Co., 
189 te 195 Devonshire, an and 52 Arch Streets, 
Mentiesbaness of 

THREADS, T ES, CORDS 

"TAPES, AND WEBBIN 

Seine and Gilling Twines and semen 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 








WEW HAVEN, CONN. - 








MD) STANDARD 
SPOOL 


LW LA 


CANN) 














Ester Ongan. Sold everywhere. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China mie Fine Porcelain 
Ow ces. 
ner Sets, 149 pieces. $30 
44 ee 














Pine White Fren 00 
zine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces..... H 50 
-band French ¢ Chine . 850 

hl ted Fre Ching Tos Bee iat eces.. 12 00 

Ghar ll L pagons, :W. sage oocweee 8 00 

inner pieces.. 14 Ww 

Decorated Parlor L Lam M’'n’ See 5 00 
ALSO ALL HOUS SE F FURNISHING GOODs. 


Hadley’s, 1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City, 


securel poked and placed on Car or Steamer, 
tC. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


THE PALMER HOUSE, 


CHICAGO. 
WILLIS HOWE, Managing Partner. 


American and European Plan. 


ENTIRELY FIRE-PROOF. 
750 ROOMS. 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 

ee oy ayo A foxsy years. ot eafranted 

The E. Howard | Watch and Clock Co., 


29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT S8T., 
NEW YORE: BOSTON. 


ans of charge. 











‘SM0H LNVSVaAId 4200 


*7USUIEST}I0A PR STY} TO UEM pus ‘s10IN}ZOVJNUVUL ON} G}1M PUOdserI09 osBeTd 


‘sque8e Ou ABT OM OFOTAL “AAOLG ONINENG-ASVG UIOPOU! oy} 0} ss900Ns CABS OMOTS 





WOT *PlOYeMTI “TK JO SUOPUeATT 98043 Sfordure yey} CAs oIWNds ATUO ON} ST SIG.L 
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BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Men: eoly & Kimberty, r, TRox, N.Y. Manu 

facture a superior quality of Pele . Oldest wormee 

riven. 10 a Largest Special attention 
[ <a ie SURG Bi cw desiring bells. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells also Chimes and Peals. 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 

























SILK. 


Fancy Twines. 





Mannfecture th Bells 
Shines for Ch harches, Tower 
fie ry he) 


Sage Md. 


eT MoBnane. & 








Ss. S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 






FREE SAMPLE 





ENDORSED BY 





Rev. J. H. Vincent, 6B. yh evens , E. Pay Payson pate 
Rev. D. H. McVicar, W. Rand 





Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A. Worden Rev. H. 
Paimer, | Rev. John Potts," 











or tue COLORED DESICNS, 


The best International Lesson Iliustra- 


L. Baugher. 
Hon. F. Fairbanks. 






tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 



















“Tun INDEPENDENT” Puxss, 91 aXD 98 Ross SZAmet 

















